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Monk, Disgusted 
With Rate Uproar, 
Quits Department 


Bay State Commissioner Found 
Himself Against Governor, 
Politicians, Unions 


OLD RATES ARE TO REMAIN 
Compulsory Car Insurance Act 


Doesn’t Show Up Well 
In Limelight 





Monk Goes Fishing 





After Commissioner Monk had re- 
signed he was seen by Boston re- 
porters and asked for a statement. 

“I’m a private citizen now and 
have nothing to say,” he said. “I 
am tired out and am going fishing.” 














Boston, Sept. 3—The bitter row that 
has been on here between Insurance 
Commissioner Monk and those high in 
political command came to an unexpect- 
ed climax Saturday morning when Monk 
handed his resignation to Governor Ful 
ler rather than be a party to what he 
characterized as “an attempt to solve a 
mathematical problem by the introduc- 
tion of a factor of political expediency.” 
\nd he resigned without establishing the 
new compulsory automobile rates for 
1929, which leaves the old rates in effect. 

There is no question that Commis- 
sioner Monk felt that he could no longer 
endure the tremendous strain to which 
he was being subjected, and rather than 
defy the Governor, his superior officer, 
he stepped out of the picture, “relieving 
you (Governor Fuller) and his honor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the common- 
wealth, of any necessity of fighting me 
in the courts and the Attorney-General 
the necessity of defending me against his 
will,” as he put it in his letter of resig- 
nation. Labor unions and many mem- 
bers of the legislature were against 
\lonk’s new rate. 

Drama 


It was a most dramatic close to one 
of the most sensational episodes that 
as ever been staged in the Bay State. 
mmissioner Monk had stated to the 
iewspaper men Friday that he would 
promulgate the new rates at 10 o’clock 

m. Saturday. When the zero hour 
arrived, the insurance department was 
crowded with reporters waiting for the 
‘nal word. Mr. Monk stepped out at 
‘0.15 o’clock and said he was sorry but 
could not see anyone for a half or three- 
uarters of an hour. Meanwhile he 
‘alled a stenographer. With him in the 
inner office was Deputy Commissioner 
Arthur E. Linnell, General Counsel Tay- 
ir, Deputy Hosea Hardin, and one or 
\wo other State House officials. At 10.58 
‘clock he stepped out and told the news- 
Nae men that they must get their in- 
'ormation at the Governor's office. There 
was a dash for the Governor’s office, 


(continued on Page 38) 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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We Tune the Instrument 


A man’s mind is an instrument. To be successful as a producer of life 
insurance it must be tuned to the necessities of the business. It must be 
adjusted to the finding of prospects, to effective approach, to interview- 
control, to definite closing. Into this mental mechanism must be fitted 
knowledge of how life insurance covers specific needs, and knowledge 
of company policies and practices. 

This tuning and training the Penn Mutual supplies to its representa- 
tives, together with General Agent and Home Office co-operation, skilled, 
willing, ample. 

In our agency expansion program we have room for men and women 
who greatly desire to excel and profit. 


Wm. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 























Dallas Warns Of 
Big Cases That 
Are Suspicious 
Underwriter Charges That Some 
Insure With Suicide Thought 
in Mind 
TELLS WHAT TO AVOID 








Also Discusses Attitude of Aetna 
Life Relative to Liquor 
Habits 





The Eastern Underwriter has received 
reports from various parts of the coun- 
try to the effect that there is tremen- 
dous pressure on the 
accept unusually large 
size of the 


home offices to 
risks where the 
overbalances what 
looks like a proper life insurance cover- 


age. It is also stated that several com- 


policy 


panies seem to be under criticism in ex- 
ecutive offices from other companies be- 
cause they apparently have let down the 
underwriting bars. It is even reported 
that there is a movement in the far 
western states of a 
against 


nature 
which has been 
making a splurge there by accepting risks 
which would not be taken by the average 
company equipped with an able 
writing staff. 


reprisal 
one company 


under- 
This reprisal has taken the 
shape of a threat to go to the state in- 
surance department. 

One home office viewpoint of the ten- 
dencies in the big risk situation was ex- 
plained by W. H. Dallas, chief under- 
writer of the Aetna Life, in a talk here 
a few nights ago at a dinner in celebra- 
tion of the first year of the R. H. Keffer 
agency of the Aetna. The address was 
the most sensational that has been de- 
livered in New York by an insurance 
man in some time. 

Slated for Sharp Scrutiny 

Mr. Dallas made the direct charge that 
there is a type of American business man 
who commits suicide a year or so after 
he has taken out policies in order that 
his estate may cash in on the policies. 
He made the further assertion that the 
finances of many people who take out 
big insurance should be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny as there may be a link 
between buying the insurance and fraud. 
Some of the statements made by Mr. 
Dallas follow: 

“We must pay the closest attention to 
the financial side of the insurance risk 
and need all the help we can get from 
agents writing this business in the way 
of furnishing facts. Agents themselves 
can get lots of data from the insured. 
We have many instances where members 
of a business community are perfectly 
willing to give an insurance company all 
the facts about themselves. Insurance 
companies are entitled to have as many 
facts about the risks as banks are about 
persons to whom they loan money. 

“T must call attention to some current 
trends in life insurance demands which 
we must guard against. Briefly summa- 
rized, a few such cases will illustrate: 

(continued on Page 4) 
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THEORY & PRACTICE 


Chinese annoyed by a demon or tor- 
menting ghost tries to get rid of it by 
standing in the path of a speeding automobile. 
In theory he 1s supposed to step back at the 
last minute, leaving the ghost, who is_ less 
sophisticated, to be bashed in neatly by the 
hurrying car. & & a The vast 
gulf that lies between Theory & Practice 
has caused many anambulance to tear through 
the crowded streets of Shanghai. ‘ ‘ 
and 1 in New York City the Financial 
hospitals are crowded with life insurance 


agents whose theories have not the practical 





adaptation of 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE CHickering 2384 
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Mutual Benefit Makes 
Changes and Promotions 


MEDICAL OFFICERS ADVANCED 





L. W. Cherry, Transferred to Home 
Office, Made Field Service Manager; 
H. A. Smith Also Joins Forces 





Three assistant medical directors and 
several additions have been made to the 
agency staff of the Mutual Benefit. 

The assistant medical directors who 
were advanced to medical directors were 
Drs. Bennett, Clark and Reiter, with Dr. 
\V. D. Ward, making four active medical 
directors. 

After graduating from high school in 
Newark, | Dr. C. D. Bennett entered 
Princeton University and received his 
B.S. degree in 1878; and from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons he re- 
ceived his M.D. in 1881. In addition to 
his general practice he has been on the 
staff of the Newark, St. Michael’s and 
St. Barnabas Hospitals. In addition to 
his regular work Dr. Bennett has served 
as president of the Essex County Medi- 
cal Society and for seventeen years has 
been its treasurer. He was also secretary 
of the Society for Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men of New Jersey 
for twenty-six years, and was_ elected 
vice-president of the organization last 
year. He has been with the Mutual 
Benefit since 1905. 

Dr. Clark, before he came to the Mu- 
tual Benefit in 1916, resided in Chicago. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Indiana, where he received his A.B. de- 
gree in 1901 and studied medicine in the 
Rush Medical School, Chicago. He was 
also connected with several Chicago hos- 
pitals. He has done valuable research 
work with Dr. F. H. Kingsbury of the 
Metropolitan Life on quantitative tests for 
albumin and through the use of these 
tests has made it possible for the Mu- 
tual Benefit to accept some cases which 
would have been declined because of 
doubt. 

Dr. W. A. Reiter is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and received his degree 
of A. B. in 1910 and his M. D. from 
the Medical College in 1913. He served 
with the medical corps in the U. S. Army 
during the war stationed at Ft. Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. Upon returning to his 
home in Summit after the war he be- 
came interested in associated charities 
and was city physician and medical at- 
tendant on the Overlook Hospital staff. 
He joined the company in 1922 as assist- 
ant medical director. 


Additions To Agency Staff 

Louie W. Cherry has joined the home 
office force of the company in the ca- 
pacity of field service manager. Previous 
to his coming to Newark he was general 
agent for the company at Asheville, N. 
C. Mr. Cherry has a wide knowledge 
of insurance and sales problems. 

Harold A. Smith has also joined the 
agency department after a brief asso- 
ciation with the J. Elliott Hall agency 
in New York. Mr. Smith was division 
head in the new business department of 
the Mutual Benefit for many years where 


he had charge of several different sec- 
tions. 





LICENSE REVOKED 

The license of Allen Van Pelt Suy- 
dam, 56 Pine street, New York City, as 
an agent under section 91, for the Trav- 
elers and the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and as a broker under section 143, has 
been revoked by the New York depart- 
ment for failure to account for premiums 
collected. 


A 





TALKS TO ROTARIANS 
Paul Loder, of the Provident Mutual 
Life, in Philadelphia, addressed the Ro- 
tary Club there last week. He quoted 
‘or them figures showing that 95% of 
all life insurance.in the world is carried 
in the United States. 











WANTED 


ASSISTANT AGENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT 








A Real Opportunity 





A successful General Agency in Manhattan 

for leading New York Company wants 
experienced life insurance man to assist with 
organization work. 





| His duties will be to help, inspire and develop 
present agents, procure and train new ones. 


Please write fully, confidential, of course. 


Box 1097 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 FULTON ST. me ¥. G 








Editor Charles Dobbs 
Dies Unexpectedly 


SEATED IN CHAIR AT HOME 





Newspaper Man for Quarter of a Cen- 
tury; Widely Known Among Life 
Insurance Fraternity 


Charles Dobbs, vice-president and 
editor-in-chief of “The Insurance Field,” 
Louisville, Ky., died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack on Saturday afternoon in 
his home in that city. Although under 
the care of doctors for some time, his 
condition was not thought serious. He 
spent the afternoon at the Audibon 
Country Club, complained to his wife 
that he was tired, and a few minutes later 
died while sitting in a chair. Nearly 
a month ago he had been confined to 
his bed for a week, but recovered suffi- 
ciently to return to work. Heart dis- 
ease was the cause of his demise. 

With “The Insurance Field” Mr. 
Dobbs’ principal work was in getting out 
the life and disability section of the 
paper. He spent a quarter of a cen- 
tury in newspaper work, many of these 
years being on daily papers such as the 
Louisville “Times” and Courier-Journal.” 
At one time he was dramatic critic of 
these papers. Some years ago he lived 
in New York, being a member of the 
staff of the New York “World.” 

He was educated at Mississippi A. M. 
and at Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 
During the world war he joined the U. S. 
Field Artillery. In 1922 he was made a 
major of the artillery and in 1925 was 
appointed Licutenant Colonel. For a 
while he was assistant adjutant at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. 





Once Active in Politics 

During his younger days he was in- 
terested in politics. At one time he was 
the socialist candidate for governor of 
Kentucky. He later changed some of 
his political views. He showed more 
than an ordinary interest in colonial mat- 
ters and was an authority on the life 
of George Washington. His library con- 
tained one of the best collections of 
books on the life of George Washing- 
ton in Lebanon. 

As a newspaper man Mr. Dobbs was 
an expert craftsman, a fast and intelli- 
gent worker and a familiar figure at in- 
surance conventions. His work in get- 
ting out the “Field” editions of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
conventions gave him a_ reputation 
throughout the newspaper world. He 
had many friends and admirers in the 
life insurance fraternity. The news of 
his death was followed by receipt of 
dozens of telegrams of condolence from 
members of the insurance 
fraternity. 

In addition to his widow he left a son, 
George Whipple Dobbs, a newspaper 
man in Jacksonville, Fla. He had two 
brothers, one of whom is a minister. 


newspaper 





COURT STOPS POLICY PAYMENT 

An injunction has geen granted in 
chancery court of Richmond, Va., re- 
straining Mary L. Botto, Sheriff Mercer 
and their attorneys from attempting to 
collect judgment of $1,000 rendered 
against the Metropolitan Life in favor of 
Mrs. Botto July 8, 1927. The injunction 
expires September 20. This action fol- 
lows attempts of Mrs. Botto to collect 
insurance on the life of her husband, 
William J. Rotto, former Richmond po- 
liceman, who was supposed to be dead 
until he was located recently in Balti- 
more. The Virginia court of appeals re- 
cently affirmed the trial court holding 
that Botto was legally dead. He was lo- 
cated in Baltimore soon after the appeal 
court handed down its opinion. 





IVES & MYRICK’S AUGUST 
Ives & Myrick paid for $2,770,350 in 
August this year, as compared with $2,- 
937,500 in 1927. For the first eight 
months they paid for $30,878,321 and 

compared with $25,999,644 last year. 
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Climbs Stairs Once 
Familiar to A.F.C. Fiske 


H. E. BACHMAN IN DORCHESTER 





Agent of Metropolitan Who Succeeded 
Prominent Executive Seventeen 
Years Ago Has Large Debit 





Sixteen years ago, when A. F. C. Fiske 
(now one of the leading vice-presidents 
of the Metropolitan) left the Dorchester 
district in Massachusetts, where he 
climbed tenement stairs on a debit, he 
was succeeded by H. E. Bachman, and 
the Metropolitan Life in “Tower Talks” 
has a story about Bachman in the cur- 
rent issue. 

Bachman got the job because he knew 
German and there were many in the 
Dorchester district who spoke that 
tongue. At the present time Bachman 
is taking care of a good sized debit and 
writes lots of accident and health insur- 
ance. 

How He Operates 

In discussing his methods Bachman 
said: “I learned a long time ‘ago that 
a man can run himself ragged in this 
business, and if he doesn’t know where 
he’s going he'll never manage to ar- 
rive. Instead of running after this pros- 
pect and that prospect and this possi- 
bility and that possibility, I start out 
with a definite plan for each day’s work. 
I know whom I‘m to see, why I’m going 
to see them and what I’m going to do 
when I get there. I don’t trust my 
memory. Every name goes down on my 
day’s slip, with a notation, usually a sin- 
gle letter, to remind me of the exact 
purpose of the call. I’d no sooner think 
of starting out without that list than 
without my shoes. 

“Just take the matter of evening calls 
as an illustration. I don’t ordinarily 
make evening appointments with pros- 
pects. I do make them with myself. 
On my collection days, I used to delib- 
erately neglect to call on a few families 
on my debit just to give me an excuse 
to go back to them in the evening, when 
the head of the house would be at home, 
and make a canvass which would include 
the whole family and it is surprising 
how business developed from these calls. 

“When you start to review all the 
policies in a family, as I do on these 
evening calls, it’s surprising the number 
of changes you'll find and the number 
of leads they’ll develop. Tillie’s getting 
married, say. That means I'll have to 
see her future husband and arrange with 
him to keep up Tillie’s premiums. He'll 
need some insurance himself, no doubt, 
to cover his coming responsibilities. 

“I get a chance the same evening to 
talk to Tillie’s father about taking out 
an Ordinary policy—not just any Ordi- 
nary policy, but the one I’ve picked out 
for him as best fitted to his needs. 1 
can also show him which of the younger 
children aren’t adequately insured and 
we can fix them up.” 





TO HAVE THREE PUBLICATIONS 





John C. McNamara, Jr., Agency Adds 
Third Agency Paper; One Each For 
Policyholders And Prospects 


Among the numerous and various ac- 


tivities of that fast stepping aggregation, ° 


the John C. McNamara, Jr. agency of 
the Guardian Life, are the publication 
of three separate agency papers. There 
is the regular monthly publication “The 
Stethoscope,” always carrying some keen 
sales ideas; a policyholders’ magazine, 
“Reflections,” for periodic distribution 
among the agents’ clients;.-and now there 
is to be launched, “Stethoscope, Jr.,” for 
prospective insurers. All of these papers 
fit into the general plan of the agency. 

Last year the John C. McNamara, Jr. 
agency was runner-up for the Guardian 
Life president’s cup and this year the 
agency has produced 20% more business 
up to the seven month. During July the 
agency paid for considerably over $3,- 
000,000. 








111 N. Broad Street 








ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 

NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 
leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an 

interest in the policy. 

A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 

Also a new LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 

Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIC LIFE ACES MEET 





Speakers at Chateau Frontenac Include 
Frank H. Sykes, Frank E. Welsh 
and E. A. Saunders 


The Aces of the Atlantic Life held 
their ninth annual convention at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Montreal, last week, 
with about 150 members present. W. C. 
Woodard, general agent at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., and a director of the com- 
pany, became president of the club, hav- 
ing written the largest volume of busi- 
ness during the year. T. W. Greer, Jr., 
of the Virginia field force, became vice- 
president. 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, was one of the 
principal speakers. Frank E. Welsh of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., publishers, discussed 
“The High Cost of Dying.” 

President E. A. Saunders told the 
story of the company during the past 
year. Robert G. Richards, agency sec- 
retary, discussed the topic, “Can a Life 
Underwriter Go It Alone?” 

Dr. Frank P. Righter, vice-president 
and medical director, told the agents ta 
use great care in selecting prospects. E. 
Lynn Gordon, assistant secretary, de- 
scribed the accounting process of the 
company. 


NAME J. P. DAVIES AT OAKLAND 





New General Agent of Penn Mutual 
Life Formerly Worked Here As 
Agent of Northwestern Mutual 
Following up its recent appointment 
of James L. Taylor, a home office repre- 
sentative in San Francisco, the Penn 
Mutual has just made another important 
appointment in that of John P. Davies 
as head of the company’s general agen- 

cy at Oakland. 

Mr. Davies entered the life insurance 
business in 1912. He had sold insurance 
during his summer vacation. -He was 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1923 and in that same year 
joined the Northwestern Mutual as dis- 
trict agent. 

After he returned to this country from 
the war he joined the sales forces of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corpora- 
tion, with whom he remained until 1921, 
when he became an agent for the North- 
western Mutual agency in New York. 
During the past five years he has served 
as educational director and assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany in the home office. 














LIBERAL 


Contracts, 





Liberally 
Interpreted 








I ONGFELLOW said: “There is an honor in business that is 
the fine gold of it; that reckons with every man justly; 
that loves light; that regards kindness and fairness more highly 


than goods or prices or profits.” 


Every policy-contract of the reputable life insurance 
company of today is based on this premise: that the permanent 
best interests of the insured are equitable with, and indispensa- 
ble to, the permanent best interests of the insurer. 


To the liberal wording of its contract 
provisions, The Guardian adds an outstand- 
ing liberality of spirit in interpreting those 
Ask our nearest Guardian rep- 
_ resentative to show you a specimen of the 

up-to-date Guardian contract. 


provisions. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Dallas On Big Risks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“The man well along in life who has 
never been much of a patron of insur- 
ance but who suddenly is in the market 
for a very large line. 

“The man who persistently shops for 
a large line of insurance, going from 
agent to agent, exhausting all the market 
possibilities and becoming in faci a 
chronic buyer of life insurance without 
solicitation. 


Big Covér; Small Income 


“The man who on a small income wants 
insurance totally out of proportion to 
the size of his income. 

“The man who is financially embar- 
rassed in his business and sees insurance 
as the way out. 

“The man who is engaged in specula- 
tive enterprises which may leave him 
rich one day and broke the next. Oil 
stock and mining stock promoters are 
cases to the point.” 

Mr. Dallas called attention to the re- 
cent $4,000,000 loss in Monroe, Mich. 
where the circumstances of the insured 
showed he had been very much over- 
insured. The speaker said he was not 
casting reflections upon agents. He was 
only explaining the caution of the com- 
pany. 

Liquor As Seen by An Underwriter 

Following his talk on the financial as- 
pect of underwriting Mr. Dallas took up 
the question of the abnormal risk with 
especial reference to social drinking. He 
said an impression among some agents 
prevailed that the company was _ too 
strict in its interpretation of drinking, 
that it had thumbs down even in the 
case of an applicant for insurance who 
was merely convivial. He stopped a mo- 
ment to explain that the executives in 
Hartford were not hard boiled in their 
views on these matters; that they were 
not illiberal; that they fully appreciated 
that even in Hartford some golfers 
would take a drink on the nineteenth 
hole, while they also recognized that in 
Hartford there were people who drank 
a cocktail or two at dinner parties. They 
knew also that social drinking is becom- 
ing more general in this country. The 
Aetna Life was not taking a position 
that if a man drank a cocktail or two 
or a highball or two that he was a bad 
risk. However, he was emphatic in say- 
ing that there was a decided difference 
between light social drinkers and period- 
ical drinkers. The periodical drinkers, 
the fellows who simply had to have 
their booze, naturally had to have those 
facts considered in passing upon risks, 
just as the company had to watch those 
who while ordinarily sober would fall off 
the waterwagon at intervals, sometimes 
going on long bats. 


C. P. Rogge’s Offer 


The first speaker of the evening was 
William G. Wilson, Cleveland, O. Mr. 
Wilson’s office is one of the largest 
volume offices in the country. He was 
followed by Charles P. Rogge who is 
one of the leading agents in the United 
States in volume; in fact, led the coun- 
try last year. Mr. Rogge suggested that 
agents make a special drive in honor of 
Mr. Keffer in September and promised 
to write personally $3,000,000 that month. 
He also offered two prizes of $500 cach, 
one to the Keffer agent who got the 
largest volume of business and one to 
the agent who secured the largest num- 
ber of applications. ; 

Assistant Medical Director Cragin 
gave the company’s attitude relative to 
blood tests and other medical matters. 

Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther 
was the final speaker. He congratulated 
the general agent on the work of the 
agency and also thanked the agents for 
what they had done in the Luther test!- 
monial campaign. 





More than 200 home office employes of 
the State Life Insurance Company held 
their annual picnic at Broad Ripple |’ark 
in Indianapolis recently. 
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Provident Increases 
Limits On Male Lives 


TOP IS _ $250,000, AGES 25-50 





Company Makes No Change In Term 
Insurance; Restriction on Life 
Annuity Limits 





= 

The Provident Mutual has increased 
its limits. In explaining this action the 
company says: 

“In view of the current demand for 
life insurance in larger units of amount, 
and the growth of our company in re- 
cent years, the limits of insurance issued 
on male lives on the life or endowment 
plan without disability provision are in- 
creased. No change has been. made in 
the limits for term insurance or for in- 
surance on the lives of women. The new 
limits are as follows: 


Other Than Term 


Ages Men Women 
14-15 $20,000 $20,000 
16-20 A 50,000 
21-22 150,000 100,000 
23-24 200,000 100,000 
25-50 250,000 150,000 
51-55 200,000 150,000 
56-60 120,000 100,000 
61-65 50,000 50,000 
Term Insurance 
16-20 $20,000 $20,000 
21-24 50,000 50,000 
25-50 100,000 50,000 
51-55 50,000 50,000 


“Change in limits on life annuity with 
specified payment at death contract—it 
has been found advisable to restrict the 
limit of amount issued on this contract 
to $100,000 specified payment at death, 
which, as a matter of fact, is the larg- 
est amount the company has issued on 
any one such contract since it was 
placed on the market over three years 
ago. 





JOHN M. BRUCE RESIGNS 





At One Time Wrote Millions in Florida; 
Will Go Back to Typewriter 
Business 
John M. Bruce, who at one time wrote 
an unusually large amount of insurance 
in Florida, said to have been millions, 
and who recently has been attached to 
the life insurance division of Johnson & 
Higgins, New York City, will leave the 
insurance business. He will go with the 
Underwood typewriter people in an im- 
portant position. Before entering life in- 
surance he was with the Remington out- 
fit for a time. Some of his previous 
work in industrial life was in re-organ- 
izing businesses, and it was because of 
his inside knowledge of corporation prac- 
tices and deeds that he was able to scent 


life insurance requirements of big cor- . 


porations. 





PRAISE FOR N. B. HADLEY 


Nelson B. Hadley, chief examiner for 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, has just received a letter from 
William R. Baker, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kansas, thanking him for the 
splendid work which he did in connec- 
tion with the uncovering of the scandals 
in the International Life of St. Louis. He 
at the same time extends to Mr. Hadley 
the gratitude of the insurance commis- 
sioners of other states who were asso- 


ciated with him in the work of investi- 
gation. 





LEAVES FOR QUEBEC 

_R. H. Keffer, New York general agent 
lor the Aetna Life left yesterday for a 
'ew days’ vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Prior to proceeding to Quebec to attend 
the « invention which will open Septem- 
er 17. Mr. Keffer reported that busi- 
hess was good as usual. 


FELL HAS ENTIRE FLOOR 
rhe T. R. Fell agency of the Massa- 
chuscits Mutual in New York has moved 
mto the Chase National Bank building 
at Pine and Nassau streets, and has taken 
an entire floor of the building. T. R. 
ell returned this week from Europe. 





John Hancock Opens 
New Passaic Agency 


JOHN H. O’REILLY IN CHARGE 
O. J. Tuohey Made “Seale. and Heads 
Paterson Office; Effective October 1; 
Other Changes 





The detached office of the John Han- 
cock at Passaic, N. J., which was under 
the supervision of the Paterson agency, 
will be a separate office on and after 
October 1, and will be under the man- 
agement of John H. O’Reilly, recently 
promoted to be superintendent. Mr. 
O’Reilly has been with the company 
since 1902, starting as a clerk at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Since 1917 he has held the 
position of agency supervisor at the New 
York No. 1 district. 

Owen J. Tuohey, assistant superinten- 
dent at Passaic, has been made super- 
intendent and will assume charge of the 
Paterson office. Mr. Tuohey, who has 
had charge of the Passaic office, has 
made a fine record and is a good pro- 
ducer. 

In 1917 he joined the company as an 
agent at Paterson. Two years later he 
was appointed an assistant superinten- 
dent, and on June 30, 1920. was trans- 
ferred to Hackensack. He _ remained 
there until September of the same year 
when he was made assistant in charge 
of the Passaic office, under the super- 
vision of the Paterson office. 

The new general agency at Salt Lake 
City will be under the supervision of 
George R. Duncan. Mr. Duncan has 
been in the life insurance business for 
nineteen years and is well equipped to 
manage the new agency. 

Mahoney Succeeds Spencer 

James F. Mahoney, superintendent at 
Paterson, N. J., has been transferred to 
Bridgeport, succeeding Superintendent 
Robert Spencer, who, at his own request, 
has been made deputy superintendent. 
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Mr. Mahoney entered the services of the 
John Hancock in 1907 as an agent at 
Framingham, Mass. Eighteen months 
later he was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent, and served in that position 
in Newark and New York, district No. 1. 
Through his good work he won a promo- 
tion to superintendent on March 1, 1916, 
and was transferred to Germantown, and 
two years later he was sent to Paterson. 





ATTEND CONVENTION 
E. G. McWilliam and Ben Hyde, gen- 
eral agents for the Penn Mutual Life 
in New York, are attending the com- 
pany’s annual convention at Swampscott, 
Mass. The affair is being held at the 
New Ocean House. 





The Western & Southern Life’s dis- 
trict office at Ellwood City, Pa., has been 
consolidated with the Newcastle, Pa., 
office. 
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SKYSCRAPERS 


are not built on shifting sands. 


Company of Iowa has been over 
sixty years in its building—it 


have not been sacrificed for rapid growth. There has been no 
deviation from the sterling principles of honest dealing and 


There has never been a year in this company’s history in 
which a dividend has not been paid to our policyholders. 
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Financial Section 
Program For A. L. C. 


IT WILL BE INITIAL MEFTING 





Robbins, Eckert and Rowe Chairmen of 
Farm, City Mortgage and Investment 
Law Committees 





The financial section of the American 
Life Convention, which will meet on the 
afternoon of October 9, has as its pro- 
gram the following papers: 

“Life Insurance Investments of the Fu- 
ture,” T. D. Torrens, vice-president and 
loan officer, Kansas City Life. 

“Should the Investment Laws Affect- 
ing Life Insurance Companies Be Lib- 
eralized, and How?” R. T. Byers, vice- 
president, American Central. 

“Real Estate Appraisals with Special 
Reference to City Property,” Mary Levy, 
real estate investment expert, Chicago. 

“Bonds and Stocks as Investments for 
Life Insurance Companies,” W. S. Sher- 
wood, assistant treasurer, Travelers. 

“Real Estate Titles and Title Insur- 
ance as Protection to Investors,” Herbert 
Becker, Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. 

The following committeemen will make 
reports: Farm Mortgages: Judge C. B. 
Robbins, Cedar Rapids Life. City Mort- 
gages, Walter H. Eckert, Federal Life. 
Investment Laws, F. H. Rowe, Ameri- 
can Bankers. 

WwW. H. Hinebaugh is president and 
chairman of the Financial Section. He is 
president of the Central Life of Chicago. 
This will be the first meeting of the 
new section. 





WOODHOUSE APPOINTMENT 

General Manager Elmer E. Silver, 
Union Central Life, Boston, announced 
this week that James M. Woodhouse, 
for the past five years associated with 
Charles Jenney as general agent of the 
Aetna Life, and who resigned last Spring, 
is to be associate manager of the Union 
Central office in Boston. 

Mr. Woodhouse returned recently 
from a two months’ trip through Europe. 

The new arrangement will make no 
change in the position of assistant man- 
ager Lloyd K. Allen, who will continue 
in that position, devoting his attention 
to underwriting, the training of agents, 
and supervision of the office, while Mr. 
Woodhouse will secure and work with 
agents. 





KIMBALL SUCCEEDS MUIR 

John P. Muir, for the past fourteen 
months executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association, has 
resigned. He is succeeded by Lawrence 
I). Kimball, the man recently selected to 
conduct the course on life insurance in 
the division of university extension at 
the state house this fall. 
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Provident Mutual Men 
Discuss Sales Plans 


BACKLOG OF INCOME FEATURE 





Vice-President Linton Shows Importance 
of Income in Program; Increasing 


Sales Methods 





One of the features of the thtee-day 
meeting of the Provident Mutual Life’s 
quarter million club held in Philadelphia 
last week was the talk on income msur- 
ance by Vice-President M. Albert Lin- 
ton. He stressed the importance of the 
principle of the backlog of income in- 
surance in every program. 

Another session of the meeting was 
devoted to definite plans for increasing 
sales, there being ten minute talks and 
general discussion. 

W. B. Fowlkes, Jr., of Birmingham, 
advocated definiteness, telling the agents 
to be definite in their talks; that if they 
started on one particular policy, to stick 
to that policy and not ramble around on 
other policies. 

J. A. Parker, of St. Louis, followed 
with a talk on definite presentation. 
Agents, he said, should give a prepared 
presentation—should give the prospect 
something to look at, something that they 
could visualize. 

H. Sonneborn, Jr., of Philadelphia, who 
followed, showed the tremendous value 
of an intelligently planned direct mail 
campaign. Mr. Sonneborn § suggested 
that agents send out each day ten letters 
ahead of their personal calls. This meth- 
od, he said, would lessen sales resist- 
ance and would mean more sales. 

“Direct mail advertising,” he said, “will 
always be working for you if you keep 
it working. My own methods are as fol- 
lows: 1—I have a list of policyholders. 
2—I have a general list of prospects who 
are not policyholders but who I hope will 


develop to such. 3—I have a list of busi- 
ness firms, about 200 of them, with the 
names of each member listed and these 
names I have listed among my general 
prospect list. 4—Then I have a birthday 
record file which includes every name 
where I have the date of birth whether 
policyholder or prospect. 

“In all I believe I have about 3,000 
names. Keeping the list up to date and 
not afraid to weed out dead cards, I am 
building a list that will be very produc- 
tive as times goes on. 

“T don’t know what returns I get from 
my circularizing. Furthermore, I don’t 
care. I don’t expect my direct mail ad- 
vertising to make sales, although it has 
sold many policies. It is my job to make 
the sale but I do want this advertising 
to make it possible—and it does—for me 
to secure interviews. without so many 
recalls and therefore, saves time and 
time is money.” 

H. C. Gollop, of Buffalo, has been in 
the business just a trifle more than a 
year and paid for $600,000 in his first 
year. He spoke on “Larger Cases” and 
declared that any agent can do what he 
has done by raising his sights—thinking 
in larger figures and calling on one $50,- 
000 man a year. The agent should enter 
with confidence, he said, and so tell the 
prospect that the latter will tell others 
about him. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University 
of Pennsylvania declared that the suc- 
cessful agent must “know your goods 
and be honest.” Knowledge without 
honesty could not succeed, he said, nor 
could honesty without knowledge. He 
declared that the endless chain was the 
secret of success and that the successful 
agent must think and plan for the fu- 
ture. The man who thinks only of to- 
day, he said, gets in a rut and stays 
there. 





The Northwestern National has gotten 
out a new edition of tis Pension Bond 
book. 


Communities Benefit 

By Growing Insurance 
AN ANSWER TO TAX THREAT 
A. W. Frye, President of The Maccabees, 


Tells Congress of Injustice in Bur- 
dens on Such Welfare 





When the life insurance organizations 
of the country educate 10,000,000 people 
to provide for their own old age, their 
own orphan asylums, their own health 
resorts, those organizations are reducing 
the cost to all the rest of the people in 
the communities where they reside and 
making them all better citizens, said A. 
W. Frye, president of the Maccabees, 
in a recent address before the presidents’ 
section of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress. This is the best answer to the 
fear of taxation, he said. 

“Surely the mere fact that we lay by 
a suitable reserve to protect those who 
live to be old is not a sufficient excuse,” 
continued Mr. Frye. “Surely if we re- 
turn to our membership at the end of 
each year the surplus not. needed to con- 
tinue our solvency, is not an excuse for 
taxation. Surely because our member- 
ship maintains at its own expense sani- 
toriums to restore to health, free of 
cost, men and women who are sick unto 
death, and who are a menace to society 
because of such illness, is not sufficient 
reason for taxation. Surely if men and 
women band themselves together and at 
their own expense provide burial funds 
for the dead, help for the living, homes 
for the old and indigent, asylums, 
schools and play-grounds for the or- 
phans, relieving the government, state 
and municipality of the expense, this 
cannot be considered a cause for taxa- 
tion. No, my friends, and if we can find 
a common ground upon which to stand 








Tn 
ble ze 


we need never fear taxation of 
beneficiary funds. 

“Every time we do any one of the 
things specified above we guarantee all 
the people a lower tax for such neces- 
sary purpose,” said Mr. Frye in conclu- 
sion. 
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TOM EUBANKS WITH PENN 


J. T. Eubanks of Searcy, Ark., who 
sometime ago attracted nation-wide at- 
tention by breaking a production record 
in a drive that was advertised in page 
display space in daily newspapers, has 
gone with the Penn Mutual. An inter- 
esting article by Mr. Eubanks will be 
found in The Gold Book, which is on 
Life Insurance Selling, which is part of 
this issue. 
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Leslie H. Spaeth was born in Newark, N. J. He has had an 
extensive business training in the furniture field. For eighteen years 
Mr. Spaeth was connected with Ludwig, Baumann & Co., and prior 
to his entering the life insurance field he was sales manager for 


Mr. Spaeth is one of the leading life underwriters of the 
J. Elliott Hall Agency and has a large clientele who have placed 
their insurance programs entirely in his hands. He is fully qualified 
to recommend and counsel in all lines requiring expert insurance 


Leslie H. Spaeth 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Spaeth has accomplished under our 


training, men of similar qualities can accomplish. 





See our advertisement in 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 





the New York 
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Grantges Now With 
Northwestern National 


GETS RELEASE FROM MoO. STATE 





Attractive Offer by President Arnold 
Caused Sudden Change; No Raid- 


ing of International Force 





\ surprise was sprung on the insurance 
fraternity by the appointment of W F. 
Grantges, former vice-president and 
general manager of the International 
Life of St. Louis, as agency director of 
the Northwestern National Life, esnecial- 
ly as an official announcement had been 
made of his appointment as agency vice- 
president of the Missouri State Life, 
which re-insured the $325,000,000 of busi- 
ness of the International Life. 

It is understood that the offer made 
by the Northwestern National Life was 
so attractive that the sudden change in 
Mr. Grantges plans was made with the 
best wishes of President Hillsman Taylor 
of the Missouri State. Mr. Grantges has 
indicated that he will be glad to consider 
negotiations with representatives of the 
International Life for connections with 
the Northwestern National, but onlv 2f- 
ter thev have been released by the Mis- 
souri State. There will be no raiding of 
the former agency organization of the 
International Life. 

Other Changes 

It is anticipated that a number of 
general agents, field supervisors and oth- 
ers connected with the agency organiza- 
tion of the International Life will go to 
the Northwestern National with Mr. 
Grantges. However, he has made it very 
clear that he does not intend to in any 
way interfere with the rights of the Mis- 
souri State Life to take over the agency 
contracts of the members of the Interna- 
tional Life organization. But with the 
Missouri State Life operating on the 
branch office basis it will be impossible 
for that company to assume some of the 
general agency contracts carried by the 
International Life. When the Missouri 
State Life has exhausted its efforts to 
sign up former International Life men, 
Mr. Grantges will be willing to nego- 
tiate with them for the Northwestern Na- 
tional, 

Frank Keenan, who was chief assist- 
ant to Grantges with the International 
Life, has been given a similar post with 
the Northwestern National. Other for- 
mer International Life men who have 
already taken similar positions with the 
Northwestern National Life are: Guy 
Collard, division manager for Ohio and 
Indiana with headquarters in Cleveland. 
A. S Maddox, eastern division manager 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
H. G. Neal, state superintendent for In- 
diana. H. B. Keck, general agent at Chi- 
cago, TI. 

Arnold’s Telegram 
_ President Arnold has sent the follow- 
ing telegram to his general agents and 
branch office managers announcing the 
appointment of Mr. Grantges: 

“Have engaged W. F. Grantges, for- 
mer vice-president and in charge of 
agencies of International Life, as agency 
director of our company. He is our own 
type and a man of unquestioned integrity 
and ability. I think we have a real find 
in him and am confident he will fit well 
our home office organization and very 
Proniptly win the confidence and esteem 
ol enr field force. 

“Il. had no connection with Interna- 
‘ten | financial trensocticns and on the 
ccnt-arv wos singled out for spec’al com- 
Men ation by the insurance commission- 
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ers in their formal report of recent ex- 
amination. 

“I will continue as in the past as active 
head of agency organization, but realize 
the importance of having a man _ of 
Grantges type giving his undivided time 
and energy to our agency development.” 





COMPANY HAS NEW BENEFIT 

The Northwestern National has a new 
clause, “Waiver of Premium Benefit in 
Event of Death or Disability of the 
Beneficiary.” It will be issued on any 
form of policy where the applicant is 
between the ages of ten and twenty 
years inclusive. It provides that in event 
of the death or disability of the bene- 
ficiary, usually the father, that the pre- 
mium will be waived until the insured 
has reached the age of 25. 





MAY DEDUCT DEPRECIATION 





Revenue Bureau Rules On Charging Off 
Expenses And Other Items On 
Leased Property 
An opinion by the general counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has been 
given as to the taxes which a life insur- 
ance company should pay where it erect- 
ed a building on leased property and sub- 
rented a portion of the space, returning 
as income the rental value of the space 

occupied by it and its sublessees. 

It was held in the opinion that the 
taxes and expenses paid by the company 
were deductible as investment expenses, 
and if the remainder of the term of the 
lease is greater than the probable life of 


the building a further deduction is allow- 
able for depreciation. 


A Fresh Start 


A successful life insurance agent ran 
into a period when it seemed to be im- 
possible to sell life insurance. In despera- 
tion he turned to accident insurance, 
selling it first to his life policyholders and 


then to new 


clients who afterwards 


bought life insurance also. 


Accident insurance has helped many a 
Connecticut General agent make his first 
start and given a fresh start to many 


another. 


Write for set of interesting sales helps. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn 





To Probe Further 
Into International 


ST. LOUIS GRAND JURY ACTS 





Will Examine Tangle of Stock Certifi- 
cates and Missing Bonds; Others 
May Be Involved 


The grand jury which convenes in St 
Louis this week is scheduled to make an 
exhaustive investigation into the affairs 
of the International Life which will go 
beyond the time of the purchase of the 
company by Roy C. Toombs for $3,101,- 
000 in June, 1927. Circuit Attorney Side- 
nor is reported as contemplating present- 
ing evidence against other officers and 
possibly employes in addition to former 
President Toombs and former Secretary 
Darst against whom warranis were is- 
sued. This investigation centers chiefly 
around the issuance of a large amount 
of unauthorized stock certificates and the 
alleged disappearance of about $530,000 
in bonds from the assets of the Interna- 
tional in October. 

W. G. Darst, secretary of the company, 
has admitted signing a stock certificate 
made out to Toombs as owner for 10,000 
shares of stock which was used as col- 
lateral for a loan of $235,000 secured from 
the National Park Bank of New York, 
and also three certificates for 3,000 shares 
each originally used as collateral on a 
$500,000 loan secured by Toombs from 
the Great Southern Life of Houston. 

lhe name of T. J. McReynolds as vice- 
president was on the 10,000-shares cer- 
tificate but he has denied signing it. The ‘ 
three 3,000-share certificates bore the 
signatures of Darst and W. F. Grantges, 
first vice-president of the company. The 
latter certificates were later taken up and 
replaced by legitimate stock secured by 
loombs from the International Company 
of St. Louis. 

B. O. McReynolds has explained that 
he merely accompanied Dr Morganstiern 
to New York City as a guard for the 
bonds and had no hand in the financial 


transaction for which the bonds were 
used. 





Complications Grow 

Daily the complications involving the 
International Life, the International Co. 
of St. Louis, the Toombs & Daily Co. 
and the State Bank & Trust Co. of 
Downers Grove, Ill., become more com- 
plex and it is certain that much litiga- 
tion must be gone through before the 
final status of all parties at issue are 
settled. 

At the present writing it appears Roy 
C. Toombs must explain accounts total- 
ing more than $8,500,000, although he ori- 
ginally purchased the International Life 
control for a mere $3,101,000. 

The International Life wishes him to 
settle up an account of $3,562,952.24 in 
cash, securities and interest, while the 
receivers for the Toombs & Daily Co. 
claim he owes that concern about $2,- 
000,000, 





WILL BE BACK NEXT MONTH 


Perez F. Huff, former general agent of 
the Travelers, and now running an in- 
vestment banking house in New York 
City, and Mrs. Huff will return on Sep- 
tember 26 from a European trip which 
has included visits to many countries. 
While in Berlin he interested several 
financiers in American insurance stocks 
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eware of Spiders 


ACK of a partition 


where _passers- by 
cannot see him, the 
loan shark spins his 
web—and waits. In 
his show - windows 
he displays generous- 
sounding proposals. 
He says “We will 


you when nobody else 
will — if you have a job.” He 
sends smoothly-worded circulars 
and letters marked “Personal” 
telling how he has been able to 
assist “your friends”, and how 
he will gladly do as much for 
you—and no outsider will be 
the wiser. 





Sometimes he boldly tells his 
story on posters and handbills 
—“Money for salaried men. No 
mortgages — no indorsement — 
no collateral — no questions 
asked. Welet you have money 
at the time you apply for it.” He 
pledges strict secrecy and low 
rates of interest. He describes 
himself as “the wage-earner’s 
only friend in time of need”— 
spider-webs to catch the unwary. 


Perhaps you have never known 


a desperate need for an immedi- 
ate loan. But the loan shark 
knows that the world is full of 
unfortunate men and women 
who will promise to pay almost 
any price in the future for a little 
cash in hand now. 


Driven by extravagance or un- 
expected misfortune, the needy 
one, when caught, pays a truly 
terrible price. 


The loan shark knows that many 
ot his victims will be unable to 
pay on theappointed date. He, 
therefore, extends the time but 


increases the amount of the loan. 
Month by month it grows till it 
crushes. The loan shark’s favor- 
ite lash on the unhappy victim 

“Pay — pay more—or I will 
expose you. Pay or I will make 
you lose your job.” Sadly enough, 
sometimes his threat is carried 
out and the job is lost. 


Imagine a frightened employee 
paying $2.00 a week “interest” 
on a $10.00 loan for three years 
—156 weeks—and still “owing” 
the original $10.00 although he 
had paid $312.00. The man who 
paid this lived in the capital of 
a great State. 


A man who made $60 a month 
borrowed $75 from a loan shark. 
For a period of three years, he 
paid each month $21.85 interest 
—more than onethird of his 
wages — without reducing the 
principle debt. 


Fortunate is the man who has 
honest employment which pays 
him a better wage than he needs 
for actual necessities. Out of his 
surplus, week by week, he can 
make himself safe. The man past 
middle age who has never saved 
a cent can hope perhaps for but 
little more than continuing health 
and steady employment, but 
younger men and women can 
and should plan complete finan- 
cial independence for themselves 
in their later years of life. 


[f you must borrow, make sure 
the lender is licensed and super- 
vised by the State. 


A booklet prepared by the 
Metropolitan will be of assistance 
in showing how to save, and 
thereby avoid the loan shark’s 
web. It will be sent free and 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yeat 
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without obligation on your part. 

Address Booklet Department, 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Number One 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City and ask for Booklet No. 
9EU8. 


Haley Fiske, President. 


Many millions of dollars are loaned 
annually by loan sharks. These mil- 
lions in loans cost borrowers as much 
more in interest, together with untold 
mental distress. 


Prosecution, though helpful, is not a | 
permanent remedy for the loan shark | 
evil. People still need money and will | 
make any promise for the future in 
return for present relief. Legitimate 
remedial and business institutions are 
therefore necessary. Many States per- 
mit the chartering of limited-dividend, 
semi-philanthropic remedial loan so- 
cieties. 


The Uniform Small Loan Law drafted 
by the Russell Sage Foundation is in 
use in twenty-three States and has done 
much to better commercial money lend- 
ing conditions in those States. 


This Foundation has also assisted in 
the development of credit unions which 
are mutual loan and thrift associations. 
The credit union collects the savings of 
its membership and reloans these sav- 
ings to finance the individual needs of 
the same group. 


| 
The Department of Remedial Loans | 
offers its assistance in organizing credit | 
unions and remedial loan associations | 
or in advising loan shark victims. Ad- 

dress, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Whitsitt and Griggs To 
Fight Lobby Law Move 


WON’T BE POLITICAL “GOATS” 





Feud Between Governor and Legislature 
Brings Indictment of All Registered 
Under Kentucky Lobby Law 





One of the byplays in a political fac- 
tional fight in Kentucky last April was 
the wholesale indictment of all those reg- 
istered under the state lobby law on the 
grounds that they had appeared on the 
floor during sessions of the legislature 
in violation of the law. Among those 
named in the indictment were Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, attorney for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and E. M. 
Griggs, assistant counsel for the National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters. 

Both Mr. Whitsitt and Mr. Griggs 
were in Frankfort in connection with a 
bill to raise the tax on insurance pre- 
miums from 2% to 3%. The purpose 
was to raise revenue to carry out a pet 
plan for the governor’s free text books 
and the political fight was in full swing 
over the issue. Both of the insurance 
men had registered in compliance with 
the law, but neither had gone on the 
floor as it is the invariable practice of 
both these organizations to avoid the 
slightest infringement of even the letter 
of a lobby law no matter how generally 
it is ignored. It is common knowledge 
that those appearing in the interest of 
businesses affected by legislative bills in 
states where there are lobby laws, gen- 
erally go on the floor as such laws are 
a dead letter in most states. Their in- 
tent is to prevent corruption and not to 
interfere with the proper acts of those 
seeking or giving information concerning 
the subject matter of the bills. 

As neither Mr. Whitsitt nor Mr. 
Griggs was ever on the floor of the 
Kentucky legislature they took steps to 
fight the indictment as a matter of prin- 
ciple and record. Most of those indicted 
pleaded guilty to misdemeanors and paid 
small fines a few days ago. 

Indictments Dismissed 


As The Eastern Underwriter was about 
to go to press information was received 
from a correspondent at Frankfort that 
the indictments against Mr. Whitsitt and 
Mr. Griggs were dismissed for lack of 
evidence at the request of the prosecut- 
ing attorney. 





DARST PLEADS NOT GUILTY 


W. G. Darst, secretary, International 
Life, before Judge Gayer in the Court 
of Criminal Correction in St. Louis Wed- 
nesday pleaded not guilty to a charge of 
procuring the signing of a certificate of 
stock in the company with intent to 
fraudulently over issue it. Darst ap- 
peared in court to answer on the bond 
furnished when he was arrested on the 
charge. His case was set for a prelimi- 
nary hearing before Judge Gayer on Sep- 
tember 14th. 


ree 














Any accidental death....... 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 








| Concord, New Hampshire 


FIDUCIARY CONTRACTS 
National Life of Vermont Points Out 
Some Advantages of This Form 
for Certain Purposes 
There are advantages of using a form 
of fiduciary contract under certain cir- 
cumstances and this may be made an 
additional attraction. In discussing the 
fiduciary contract of the National Life 
of Vermont, General Counsel Young said 

recently: 

“As an improvement on the usual 
form of deferred payments of insurance 
proceeds through settlement agreements, 
the National has prepared the fiduciary 
contract. A sample of this contract and 
detailed description of its features may 
be found in the booklet on fiduciary con- 
tracts sent you herewith, and the pro- 
cedure necessary to put one in force 
may be- found on pages 121-4 of the 
Agents’ Manual. The advantages of this 
over the usual form of settlement may 
be summarized thus: : ; 

“Several policies may be combined in 
one contract. Besides the argument of 
convenience, the combination may pro- 
duce a fund large enough for frequent 
payments. , ; 

“Encumbering the policy with extend- 
ed agreements is avoided. So 

“The contract is attractive in appear- 
ance. a 

“Protection against the beneficiary’s 
improvidence or claims by creditors -may 
be had through use of the spendthrift 
trust provision.” 


A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 
pve! MC errr rrr reer rer re ree 


Certain accidental deaths........+..scssceeeeceeee 
Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 


JNon-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
| and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


INQUIRE 














FAMILY SURVEY YEAR 





Metropolitan Life Field Forces Expected 
to Make Analysis of All 
Families on Debits 

The heads of the Metropolitan Life 
are reminding the managers and_ field 
forces that this is Family Survey Year 
and that now is an opportune time for 
them to make a careful analysis of the 
insurance record of each family on the 
debit. 

Family Survey Year was officially 
launched by President Haley Fiske at 
the 1928 Managers’ Convention. In a 
letter which he subsequently wrote, ad- 
dressed to the field, he again empha- 
sized the importance of the idea. In 
this letter Mr. Fiske pointed out that 
11% of the heads of families insured by 
the Metropolitan carried no insurance 
whatever, while of the 89% insured the 
average amount carried was but $1,602. 
He said: “I know that you will exam- 
ine carefully the life insurance record of 
each family on your debit, analyzing the 
amounts carried by the dependent mem- 
bers of the family and the amount on 
the breadwinner. By making this analy- 
sis and by writing the proper protection 
on the head of the family, you can ren- 
der the service which life insurance is 
expected to give; that is, to provide for 
widows and orphans after the breadwin- 
ner of the family has passed on.” 


Pacific Mutual Praise 
Of Insurance Papers 


GREAT INFLUENCE FOR GOOD 
Given Credit for Energetic and Consis- 
tent Endeavor to Promote High 
Standards of Business 


The current issue of the “Pacific 
Mutual News,” published by the Pacific 
Mutual Life, pays this tribute to well- 
edited insurance newspapers: 

“It has been said that more is written 
about life insurance than any other sub- 
ject except religion. The value of news- 
paper and magazine publicity does not 
lie in the quantity but in the quality— 
in the soundness of their 
opinion. 

“Fortunately, no enterprise has the 
support of more well edited trade pub- 
lications than life insurance. They have 
always been among the greatest influ- 
ences for good, and deserve a great deal 
of praise for their constructive effort. 
They have energetically and consistent- 
ly endeavored to promote high stand- 
ards in the underwriting profession and 
have given a vast amount of assistance 
in matters affecting the reputation of the 
companies themselves. 

“Unscrupulous practices have been se- 
verely condemned, and whenever there 
has been an opportunity to correct mis- 
understandings these magazines have 
generally lent their influence to the best 
interests. of everyone concerned.” 


expressed 


JOINS AGENCY DIVISION 





Carl Slough of Cleveland Goes to Home 
ffice of Kansas City Life; 
His New Duties 

Carl Slough of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed as assistant in the agency 
department to J. F. Barr, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Kansas City Life. He will serve the 
company in the capacity of agency su- 
pervisor and assistant to the state man- 
agers in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. 

From 1903 to 1916 he was associated 
with The Prudential as agent, assistant 
superintendent, instructor and manager 
of the Chicago office of the company. 
Then he was secretary of the Federal 
Union Life of Cincinnati and has more 
recently served that company in a con- 
sulting capacity in establishing depart- 
ment efficiency and building sales or- 
ganizations. Mr. Slough is the author 
of many widely read works on insur- 
ance, included in which is “Practical 
Life Insurance Salesmanship” and “Gin- 
ger Talks.” 

S. J. MACKIE IN NEW YORK 

Scdley J. Mackie, superintendent of 
tropical agencies for the Imperial Life 
of Canada, recently returned from Ha- 
van. Cha, and will spend a few days 
at his office in New York prior to leav- 
ing for Toronto. 





increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Smee Finer 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 


Life Insurance 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a 


Company 


alf of Insurance in Force 














Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 
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Group As Safeguard To 
Working Man’s Income 


GRAHAM TALKS AT LAKE GEORGE 





Tells Y. M. C. A. Industrial Conference 
Insurance Is Substitute for Lack 
of Capital 





Safeguarding the worker’s income is 
in reality largely a question of safe- 
guarding his pay envelope, William J. 
Graham, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, told 
the Industrial Conference of the Y. M. 
C. A. meeting at Lake George on Au- 
gust 30. 

An income of $25 a week from work 
is equivalent to an income from about 
$26,000 capital securely invested to net 
5% interest, he said. The difference be- 
tween the $25 a week which comes in 
the pay envelope and the $25 which 
comes from capital investment, is not 
found in spending power, but in what 
we might term “lasting power.” The 
$25 in the pay envelope, being the prod- 
uct of labor, is lost with the loss of life 
or health or through the attrition of time 
which superannuates the worker. 

To safeguard the worker against the 
great dangers that beset the pay en- 
velope from these causes, the income of 
the man who lacks capital, therefore, 
needs to be utilized in some fraction to 
provide a substitute for the security that 
capital offers against want and depend- 
ency. 

Safeguarding the Business Safeguards 

the Job 

Safeguarding the worker’s income be- 
gins, of course, with safeguarding the 
job, which, in turn, means safeguarding 
the business which produced the job. No 
matter how satisfactory the job and the 
pay for the job, if the worker and his 
dependents are to feel secure in the ab- 
sence of capital, there remains the need 
for safeguarding the pay envelope 
against the contingency of untimely 
death, total and permanent disability or 








T. H. CHRISTMAS DEAD 


Veteran Head of T. H. Christmas & Son, 
Aetna Life General Agents, 
Montreal, Canada 
T. H. Christmas, senior member of the 
firm of T. H. Christmas & Son, Aetna 
Life general agents at Montreal, Can- 
ada, and the oldest member in point of 
service of the entire Aetna organization, 

is dead at the age of 76 years. 

Mr. Christmas, long a familiar figure 
at company gatherings and underwriters’ 
meetings, was one of the most prominent 
of the Aetna’s field leaders. Company 
officials, on receiving news of his death, 
were profoundly stirred and numerous 
expressions of sympathy were immedi- 
ately sent to Canada. 

Vice-President K. A. Luther, head of 
the company’s agency system, cited Mr. 
Christmas as “a valuable associate, a 
true friend and a loved personality.” Mr. 
Luther, when told of Mr. Christmas’ 
death, issued the following statement: 

“The home office is deeply distressed to 
learn of the death of T. H. Christmas. 
He was appreciated and loved by all who 
knew him. His Aetna career was a long 
and distinguished one, and insurance cir- 
cles in this country and Canada held a 
no more respected and admired figure. 

“His sixty-two years of continuous and 
loyal service with the Aetna Life have 
established a magnificent record. The 
company loses a valuable associate, a 
true friend and a loved personality.” 





W. L. Murrell, assistant manager of 
agency development and the life, acci- 
dent and group department of the Rich- 
mond, Va., branch office of the Trav- 
elers, has been promoted to the home 
office. He will hold a position in the 
agency department there. Mr. Murrell 
had been with the Richmond office of 
the company for the past three years 
and a half. He entered upon his new 
duties the first of this month. 


partial disability resulting in loss of in- 
come, and against unprovided for old 
age. 

“In the absence of capital, how can 
the pay envelope be safeguarded against 
these contingencies?” Mr. Graham ask- 
ed. “Systematic savings invested se- 
curely will answer or contribute to the 
answer, conditioned on employes enter- 
ing such a program of systematic savings 
at an age young enough and persisting 
in the program long enough to pile up 
the necessary capital. Continuing, he 
said: 

‘The general answer to the question of 
providing capital for the uncapitalized 
must be found in insurance. Insurance is 
a plan worked out according to the law 
of probabilities to take that small toll 
from the income of the contributor, 
which, though grossly insufficient to in- 
demnify against the immediate occur- 
rence of the particular hazard to the 
individual, is adequate, when combined 
with a similar toll from other contribu- 
tors, to supply the amount of capital 
stated in the face of the policy to those 
whom the hazard overtakes in order as 
the hazard overtakes them. Naturally, 
the amount of insurance protection is 
dependent on the amount of premium 
paid and, consequently, insurance itself 
presents the anomaly of being most 
needed as a substitute for capital by 
those having the least in the way of a 
secured income with which to buy it. 

“Enlightened employers recognize not 
only the obligation to assist in safe- 
guarding the income of the employe 
through fair wages and good working 
conditions, but also the opportunity to 
assist in protecting the income so far as 
possible through sound plans of thrift, 
insurance, and pensions. The human ap- 
peal for such service is obvious, but the 
ability of the employer in a competitive 
world to respond to impulses of financial 
generosity is severely limited. Fortu- 
nately, co-operation in reasonably safe- 
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Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal—Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








Fall Plans of Newark 
Life Underwriters 


BUFFALO MAN FIRST SPEAKER 





Harvey Weeks On October 8th Program; 
To Stage Women’s Clubs 
Insurance Meeting 


A drive for a larger membership, in- 
teresting speakers and. a luncheon-meet- 
ing for the members of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs are some 
of the plans which the Life Underwriters 
Association of Newark have mapped out 
for the coming season. Particular ef- 
forts will be made to have every general 
agent in Essex County a member. The 
association believes that when once the 
general agent becomes a member his 
agency force will also join. 

The luncheon-meetings of the organi- 





guarding the pay envelope pays its own. Zation will be held monthly as usual at 


way.” 


the Newark Athletic Club. The first will 











The reason? 
and beneficiaries. 


sions on what they do. 


Journal Square 
Jersey City, N. J. 








does a live organization appeal to you? 


On December 31, 1927 Bankers National Life Organiza- 
tion had outstanding insurance in force of $17,117,000. 


On August 18, 1928 it had $31,455,000. 


An increase of 83% in less than 8 months. 


Good policies and a sincere interest in our policyholders 
Contracts to agents under which they get full commis- |! 


Quick service to contracted agents on standard, sub- 
standard and non-medical business. 


Real aid in solving the problem of “note settlements”. 


If you would like to have those things and don’t have 
them now, it will pay you to write, in confidence, to 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Security Building 
Denver, Coll. 


Openings almost anywhere in the U. S. 


Barnett Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 























be October 8 when Harvey Weeks, gen- 
eral agent for the Provident Mutual Buf- 
falo, will be the headliner. Mr. Weeks 
will be one of the speakers at the Na- 
tional Convention at Detroit. 

Women’s Luncheon Meeting 

Preparations are under way for the 
luncheon-meeting which will be given to 
the members of the New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs on Monday, No- 
vember 12 at the Robert Treat Hotel. 
Some prominent insurance officials will 
there address the members of the organ- 
ization on the “Necessity of Life Insur- 
ance.” The meeting will open in the 
morning and continue throughout the en- 
tire day with a luncheon as an intermis- 
sion. 

A similar meeting was held last No- 
vember in Newark and proved success- 
ful, the attendance at that luncheon be- 
ing 300. Considerable business was de- 
rived from the large gathering of women 
and the members of the underwriters’ as- 
sociation feel that the coming meeting 
will prove a still greater success. Miss 
Alice Lakey, who was partly responsible 
for the last meeting and who was one 
of the principal speakers, will again take 
an active part in the coming November 
meeting. 

Theodore F. Keer, The Prudential; W. 
Reginald Baker, Mutual Life; and How- 
ard Lawrence, Lincoln National, have 
been delegated as representatives of the 
Newark association to attend the Nation- 
al Association meeting at Detroit. 

The officers of the Newark association 
follow: President Stuart B. Rote, gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual; first 
vice-president, Fred Lieberich, John 
Hancock; second vice-president, Thomas 
M. Searles, Aetna Life; treasurer, David 
S. Henderson, Connecticut Mutual; and 
Charles J. Schmitz, Provident Mutual, 
secretary. ; 

The executive committee, in addition 
to the officers and past presidents, in- 
cludes James M. Cyphers, Connecticut 
General; Ernest D. Finch, Sr., Missouri 
State: William Munson, State Mutual; 
and W. A. White, John Hancock. Past 
presidents are Theodore F. Keer, L. 
DeV. Day, and W. Reginald Baker. 





ALLEGED MISSTATEMENT 

Jesse H. Rainbolt of Loveland, Colo. 
secured three $1,000 policies from the 
New York Life. One was in favor of 
his wife; one in favor of his daughter; 
and one in favor of his step-son. He 
allowed the policies to lapse and later 
asked for their reinstatement, making an 
affidavit that he had not been under a 
physician’s care during the interval. 
Later he became disabled and sought to 
collect. It was proven that he had been 
under a physician’s care during the time 
the policies had lapsed and now the New 
York Life has filed suit in the district 
court at Fort Collins asking that as the 
policies were secured in a fraudulent 
manner that they be declared nul and 
void, 





To be what we are and to become 
what we are capable of becoming 's the 
only end of life—Robert Louis Steven 


son. 
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Term Buying Often Is 
Not Good Judgment 

WM. ALEXANDER SHOWS WHY 

Insured Makes Mistake in Thinking 


Only of Protective Values and 
Ignoring Investment Worth 








William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, not 
only thinks that too much term insur- 
ance is being sold by agents of com- 
panies but he wonders whether it would 
be a good thing if there were no such 
thing as term insurance. His principal 
reason for feeling this way is that term 
is the only kind of life insurance which 
has no value as an investment. In the 
current issue of the Equitable’s agency 
publication he takes up the future situa- 
tion of a man who can afford to pay 
for permanent insurance but who selects 
term. Along this line Mr. Alexander 
says: ; 

“He recognizes the fact that he needs 
insurance now, but he acts on the theory 
that he will not need it in the distant 
future if he survives his wife and_ his 
children become self-supporting. And he 
has promised himself that during the 
years to come he will gradually accumu- 
jate a substantial amount of capital. 


In the Future 


“But this may not be the situation in 
the future. His wife is younger than 
he is and may outlive him; some of his 
children may not gain independence, and 
if he fails (and he may fail) to accumu- 
late the promised capital, he will to use a 
slang phrase, ‘be in the soup.’ For by 
that time his temporary insurance will 
have expired. He will need rest and 
will not be able to take it. He will still 
be able to support himself and his fam- 
ily, but he looks with fear into the fu- 
ture. What will become of his loved 
ones if he should die? 

“T have a friend who invested in $100,- 
000 of life insurance when he was a 
young man, before he had accumulated 
any capital. Now he is old and has laid 
something by for the future, but not 
enough to provide an adequate income. 
Consequently, if his insurance had been 
on the term plan, it would have expired 
by this time and his situation would be 
very embarrassing. 

“But his $100,000 of insurance is still 
in force and it is a valuable asset. 

“His wife, who is now his cnly de- 
pendent, is still alive and his allowance 
to her has always been the heaviest drain 
on his income. 


Following Advice 


“Hlere then is what he has done upon 
my advice. He retains enough of his in- 
surance in the form of a ‘clean-up policy’ 
to vive his widow a little ready money 
and to pay all current obligations. The 
rest of his insurance he has’converted to 
a life annuity on his wife’s life. What 
has been the result? He saves the pre- 
mits on this insurance, and the an- 
nuity pays the bulk of his allowance to 
his wife. What he thus saves, he adds 
roi year to year to his capital. The 
longer he lives, the larger will his capital 
become. In any case as long as both 
live, the situation will be satisfactory. 

“If on the other hand he dies, his 
widow would then be amply provided for 
by her annuity, plus the income from 
his capital. Note that if this insurance, 
Which was payable on the life income 
plan, had been kept in force it would 
yicd no return until after his death, 
Whereas the annuity has already been 
i able for several years. Note also that 
the amount of the annuity is larger than 
th income that the insurance would 
ha provided. Moreover, as the hus- 
tnd is in vigorous health the wife might 
have a long time to wait under the pre- 
‘lous arrangement. 

“Now let us see what the situation will 
€ 11 the husband’s life is continued and 


the wife dies. It is true that the an- 
nuity will terminate, but it will not then 
be needed, and what he is now contribut- 
ing as his share of her allowance will no 
longer be a drain on his income. Hence 
his capital will be sufficient to support 
him comfortably for the rest of his life, 
and he can leave that capital to his heirs. 
“The trouble with most agents and 
most applicants is that while they ap- 
preciate the protective value of insurance 
they overlook its investment value. The 
man who invests in all the permanent 
life insurance he can afford to pay for 
without embarrassment, acts wisely, for 
no matter what his future circumstances 
may be, there are many ways in which 
such a valuable asset can be utilized.” 





ANNUAL AGENCY DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Wells-Con- 
nell Agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
which marks the opening of the winter 
campaign of the agency will take place 
on Tuesday evening, September 25. at 
the Advertising Club of New York.’ 





LAKE GEORGE VACATION 


George Kederich of Brooklyn, one of 
the managers of the New York Life, is 
at Lake George on a vacation. 





FOR PROSPECTIVE AGENTS 


The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is distributing a very at- 
tractive booklet, called “Can You Meas- 
ure Up?” telling about the company and 
giving information designed to interest 
persons with the qualifications for be- 
coming agents. It is very attractively 
printed and carries a strong message on 
the need and future of life insurance. 
Concerning the scope of business the 
company is prepared to handle the book 
says: 

“The agent of the Lincoln National 
Life can write women as well as men. 
He. can write income disability to un- 
married business women. He can pre- 
sent the unique professional income dis- 
ability to the professional man or ex- 
ecutive. 

“He can write children, from the babe 
a day old on. There is a line of an- 
nuity policies including the retirement 
income plan. He can write many of the 
people in his territory with physical im- 
pairments and he can write people in 
hazardous occupations such as railroad- 
ing, mining, etc. Thus he may well say 
that he may write anyone some form of 
policy. 

“All Lincoln National Life policies may 
be written upon the monthly premium 








GOING STRONG 


Paid-for Business for 1927 
exceeded 1926 by 43.44% ! 
First six months of 1928 
exceeded same period 
| by 20%. 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE MANHATTAN 


The 
.Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company 
66 Broadway - New York 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 














plan, with the premiums payable monthly 
instead of quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually, if the policy is of sufficient 
size to make the monthly premium not 
less than $10, inclusive of disability bene- 
fits or double indemnity.” 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Under order of Federal Court 


has taken over all business and 
Life assets of the 
International Insurance Company 


’ 


Effective August 25, 1928 


Insurance in force now over 


Largest Life Insurance Company west 
of Mississippi— 14th of United States 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


$1,140,000,000.00 


Hillsman Taylor, Presideiut 
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Providence Agent Was 
Naval Academy Man 


SENIOR LIEUTENANT 





IN WAR 





Winthrop Winslow, of Massachusetts 
Mutual, Began Selling Life Insurance 
Policies Eight Years Ago 





There are quite a number of Annapo- 
lis men in the life insurance business. In 
the Gold Book, which is a part of this 





WINTHROP WINSLOW 


issue of The Eastern Underwriter, will 
be found a personality sketch of one 
of the Annapolis group, Henry W. Ab- 
bott, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
Pittsburgh. In Providence there is an- 
other Massachusetts Mutual Life man 
who went to Annapolis. This is Winthrop 
Winslow, of the George M. Parks 
agency. 

Mr. Winthrop was graduated from the 
academy in 1915, and after serving five 
years at sea resigned in 1920, having 
served through the World War as a 
senior lieutenant. His reason for leaving 
the navy was that he had a family with 
which he wanted to spend more time 
than was possible if he remained in the 
service. 

His first experience in life insurance 
was eight years ago and he has con- 
tinued to sell policies successfully since 
that time. 





SUGGESTION ON SETTLEMENTS 





Advantage of Wife Getting Monthly In- 
come Payments; Payments for 
Son and Daughter 


One authority on income settlements 
recommends that most of a wife’s insur- 
ance should be paid on the monthly in- 
come plan as she cannot be expected to 
have much income from her personal ef- 
forts. The National Life of Vermont 
makes the following additional sugges- 
tions for daughter and son: 

A daughter will doubtless marry and 
receive an income from her husband. 
Half her insurance should be paid on 
the monthly income plan, and the rest, 
one-fifth at twenty-five, one-fifth at 
thirty, and the balance at thirty-five. 

A son will not have much income from 
his own efforts at an early age, but will 
be likely to have a good income at thirty- 
five or forty. The principal from an 
insurance policy should be paid, one- 
fifth at twenty-five, one-fifth at thirty, 
and the balance at thirty-five, unless the 


estate is large, in which case pay one- | 


fifth at thirty-five and the remainder at 
forty. 

A very good plan is to make the in- 
come payable to the wife and when she 
* dies let the remainder be divided equally 
between the children. 
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Pioneering 


g Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 
one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must “go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 
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q In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Andsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 
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q Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 
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RONTING 


After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 


ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 
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q On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 











writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 
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To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 
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abled to obtain insurance 


for approximately three 


out of every five clients 







who otherwise would 


be declined. 
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NEW YORK _ 
LIFE. INSURANCE. gi 
COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home Office Building now being 


° erected on the site of the famous 
President old Madison Square Garden 
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Taxes For Buildings 
Upon Leased Ground 


RULING OF REVENUE BUREAU 








Taxes and Expenses Deductible As In- 
vestment Expenses; Where There 
Is Deduction For Depreciation 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
been asked as to the deductibility of 
taxes, expenses and depreciation under 
Section 245 of the 1924 Revenue Act, for 
the years 1924 and 1925, upon a build- 
ing erected and partially occupied by 
a life insurance company, but situated 
on leased ground. 

The company has been receiving ren- 
tals from subleases for a portion of the 
building, and returned as income the 
rental value of the space occupied by it 
and the sublessees. 

It was held that the taxes and ex- 
penses paid by the taxpayer with refer- 
ence to the building are deductible as 
investment expenses. If the remainder 
of the term of the lease is greater than 
the probable life of the building a deduc- 
tion may be taken for depreciation. If 
the probable life of the building is longer 
than the remainder of the leasehold pe- 
riod, the fact that the lessor is bound to 
pay the then reasonable value of the 
building should be taken into considera- 
tion, for the taxpayer is entitled to re- 
cover the cost of the building only to 


the extent that it is not reimbursable by 
the lessor. 





TAYLOR’S LETTER TO FIELD 





Welcomes All International Life Agents 
and Says Re-Insurance Helps Life 
Insurance Stabilization 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, has sent the following 
letter to the production forces of the 
company in reference to the recent In- 
ternational Life reinsurance: 

“T want to extend a warm and heartfelt 
welcome to all of the International Life 
Insurance Co. agents who have come 
with us, and I want to ask every man in 
our own organization to extend such a 
welcome to them, and to assist them in 
every way possible. 

“T want you people from the Interna- 
tional Life Insurance Co. to feel that 
you are one of the same big family with 
us, and to grow and prosper as we grow 
and prosper. 

“It was a great privilege to be permit- 
ted to do something for the Life Insur- 
ance business by stabilizing and making 
safe the obligations of the International 
Life Insurance Co., and I feel our com- 
pany will be greatly benefited by this re- 
insurance contract, and that our growth 
will be faster and better than ever be- 
fore. It should enable us to render bet- 
ter service to the policyholders and to 
the agents, and I want to pledge to cach 
of you my very best efforts in bringing 
about the best possible policies to sell, 
and the finest co-operation of the home 
office with the field force.” 





SHEPARD E, BARRY ADVANCED 





Made Assistant to President of — the 
Northwestern Mutual Life; J. N. 
Loch Assistant Secretary 

Shepard E. Barry, auditor of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
given the additional title of assistant to 
the president. He has been an oj/‘icer 
of the company for twelve years ard in 
addition to his duties as auditor he 1s 
in charge of personal matters and super- 
vises the selection of all home office em- 
ployes. 

J. N. Lochemes, for more than twenty 
years connected with the secretary's de- 
partment of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has been made assistant secretary. 
He has been placed in charge of the pol- 
icy division of the company. 
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Beha Flouts Myrick 
Charge of Bureaucracy 


LATEST SECTION 97 LETTER 





Superintendent Says Amendments Would 
Not Increase Departmental Power; 
Again Argues For Change 





Superintendent Beha of the New York 
Insurance Department ‘has added another 
chapter to the controversy based on the 
proposal to amend Section 97 and related 
sections. This time Superintendent Beha 
denies the charge of the life underwrit- 
ers that he contemplates a fundamental 
change in the law. : ; 

In a letter to Julian S. Myrick, presi- 
dent of the New York State Life Under- 
writers Association he says the changes 
are not radical except in measuring of 
expenses and reiterates that the present 
measuring scale is out of date because 
it is based on the old mortality table. 
He again reiterates that Section 97 has 
become ineffective in accomplishing Arm- 
strong Committee principles. He again 
charges extravagant tendencies on the 
part of some life insurance companies In 
getting new business. 
~ The charge of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York State, that the pro- 
posed amendment would be a further ex- 
tension of bureaucratic control got a 
rise out of the Superintendent. He de- 
clared that control by law is not bureau- 
cratic. 

“Bureaucratic control consists of the 
Department assuming functions which 
the law does not give it and yet your 
committee is urging the very thing which 
you state you are opposed to. I am for 
control by law and not by Department,” 
wrote the Superintendent. wae 

Superintendent Beha further on in his 
letter made the following statement: 

“No one has pointed out any fair and 
equitable way of handling under the 
present law acquisition expenses in con- 
nection with total and permanent disa- 
bility benefits, double indemnity benefits 
and substandard business. The increas- 
ing volume of group insurance has upset 
all the original calculations nuder Sec- 
tion 97.” 


Only Five Companies Wrote Decided 
Objections 


Mr. Beha concluded his letter to Mr. 
Myrick by saying that forty of the forty- 
seven authorized life companies in the 
state answered his question of May 25, 
1928: “Do you know of any valid objec- 
tion to any of the proposed amend- 
ments?” Continuing, he said: 

“The replies of twenty-nine of the 
forty companies did not state any valid 
objections to the proposed amendments 
in their present form. The replies of 
six companies stated no decided objec- 
tions, or objections to only minor fea- 
tures of the proposed amendments. Only 
five companies stated any decided objec- 
tions to the fundamental features of the 
Proposed amendments. The objection of 
one of these five companies was on the 
ground that the proposed amendments 
do not go far enough to correct the pres- 
ent evils. Only two companies objected 
to the proposed amendments on the 
round that they involve radical changes 
In Section 97, 

“I think these facts indicate an over- 
whelming majority of the companies 
favor the proposed amendments. 

“I cannot believe that the agents who 
have the welfare of the business’ of life 
Msurance at heart can justify opposition 
to the removal of legal obstacles to safe 
and proper reduction in premium rates. 
( oppose reductions in the pre- 
mum rates of participating companies ? 
In your letter of July 12, 1928 you state 
your committee believes that companies 
Cong a non-participating business only, 
% this state, should be permitted to 
‘ati their premiums in line with cur- 
cxperience. Participating companies 
“md be given the same privilege. 
your letter of July 12th you also 


Do vou 
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in Iowa, its home state. 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 








Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















state your committee believes that the 
artificial discrimination in expense load- 
ings between the different forms of poli- 
cies issued by non-participating compa- 
nies should be removed. This ‘artificial 
discrimination in expense loadings’ under 
participating policies should also be re- 
moved. 


Talks Of Ounce Of Prevention 

“You state further, in your letter of 
July 12, that your committee believes 
first year commissions should be limited 
to a maximum of 55%. The present law 
does not contain any such limitation. 
Furthermore, such a limitation would be 
meaningless unless certain items of ex- 
pense allowances which are, in fact, com- 
pensation for securing new business, are 
brought under the effective control of 
the law. : 
_ “The Department opposes any increase 
in acquisition expenses. Such an_ in- 
crease appears to be inevitable unless the 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Fntering College 


N September, thousands of young men and women will 
begin their college careers. 
attention to the fact that a life insurance policy is a 

guarantee that they will finish. Most of them will. 


of them will not. 


Nearly 3 Billions in Force. 

Over 4,000,000 Signatures 
on the dotted line. 

500 Million Dollars Paid 
on Policies since Busi- 
ness Began. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


25 YEARS WITH COMPANY 

The twenty-fifth Western and South- 
ern Life anniversary of Superintendent 
J. L. Morgan of the Toledo North Dis- 
trict was celebrated on August 11 at 
Put-In-Bay with the combined outing 
of the staffs of Toledo North and South. 

President Williams journeyed from the 
home office for the event and was ac- 
companied by Directors A. I. Vorys and 
Judge W. H. Lueders. Among the visi- 
tors were J. N. Reinhart, superintendent 
of agencies, Division E; Superintendents 
H. L. Shaw, Covington; J. D. Cassidy, 
Cincinnati Park; C. F. Brawey, Nor- 
wood, all of whom were accompanied by 
their wives. 








improper tendencies towards extrava- 
gance are corrected. 

“This Department believes that the old 
adage, ‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure’ is applicable to the pres- 
ent situation in the life insurance field.” 





It is a good time to call 


Some 


The cost of putting a boy or girl through 
college at the present time is estimated to 
be between four and five thousand dollars. 
Nowadays parents are learning how to pro- 
vide this educational fund through insurance 
taken out when the children are very young. 


But here we are considering only the youth just entering 
college, with high hopes for the future which may be 
thwarted by the sudden loss of the breadwinner. 
would be the additional cost in premium for enough insur- 
ance to secure the family against needless disappointment. 


Small 


Just another way of purchasing security. The father 
will know that he has done his full part. The mother will 
be assured that whatever happens she can “see it through.” 
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War Veterans May Get 
Additional Insurance 


DECISION GIVEN BY U. S. BUREAU 








Original Policy May Not Be Increased, 
But Ex-Soldiers May Apply for 
Extra Amount 





The Veterans Bureau of the United 
States Government has just published a 
decision affecting World War veterans 
who applied last July for reinstatement 
and conversion of their insurance. The 
decision says in effect that veterans who 
failed to send in a sufficient amount of 
premium to cover the full amount of the 
original policy may not now be issued a 
policy for the additional amount pre- 
viously requested, but may apply for an 
additional amount of converted insurance 
for a total not exceeding $10,000. The 
full-text of the decision, No. 384, follows: 

“Question Presented: Where an. appli- 
cation for reinstatement and conversion 
was submitted on or before July 2, 1927, 
accompanied by a remittance insufficient 
to reinstate and convert the full amount 
of insurance applied for, and where the 
application was approved for the amount 
of insurance covered by the remittance, 
may the applicant now reapply for the 
additional amount of insurance desired 
accompanied by a remittance to. cover 
premiums at the attained age, or may 
the original application for reinstate- 
ment and conversion made before July 2, 
1927, be approved for its full amount 
upon payment of necessary premiums in 
arrears and upon proof satisfactory to 
the Director that the applicant is in 
good health ? 

Facts: X applied for reinstatement 
and conversion of $10,000 term insurance 
to a five-year convertible term policy 
on July 1, 1927, under Section 304, World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924. The applica- 
tion was accompanied by $9.90 and 
Form 763 to establish a lien. While the 
veteran was eligible to reinstatement the 
remittance was not sufficient to reinstate 
and convert $10,000, so that the applica- 
tion was approved for $5,500. 

This raises the question whether X 
under Section 310, World War Veterans’ 
Act, as amended May 29, 1928, would be 
entitled to apply for $4,500 insurance or 
whether he should have his original ap- 
plication for reinstatement and conver- 
sion for the full $10,000 approved and 
thus substitute a new policy for $10,000 
in place of the one issued for $5,500. 

Comment: Section 310, World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended May 
29, 1928, gives authority to grant con- 
verted insurance to a maximum of $10,- 
000 to any person who has heretofore 
applied or been eligible to apply for term 
or converted insurance. The section does 
not extend the privileges of reinstate- 
ment on the one hand nor does it extend 
the time for carrying term insurance on 
the other hand. There would be no 
authority to reconsider the original ap- 
plication for reinstatement and conver- 
sion which partially failed because of in- 
sufficient tender of premiums. Simi- 
larly, there is no authority to issue an 
additional policy under Section 310 based 
upon the original application for rein- 
statement which failed for the reasons 
already indicated. 

Held: The veteran should be advised 
of the right given him by the recent 
amendment to apply for any additional 
amount of converted insurance desired in 
multiples of $500 with a minimum limit 
of $1,000, and in the present case a 
maximum limit of $4.500, accompanied 
by a remittance sufficient to cover the 
premium on the amount of converted in- 
surance desired at the applicant’s at- 
tained age, provided applicant is in good 
health and furnishes evidence satisfac- 
tory to the Director to such effect. 

The foregoing decision is hereby pro- 
mulgated for observance bv all officials 
and employes of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





L. N. Denniston, 

Denniston who recently left the 
Compares 1928 home office of The 
With 1900 Travelers where he 


was head of the 
Travelers school, to become associated 
with his son in the firm of Denniston 
& Son, West Hartford, Conn., represent- 
ing The Travelers as agents, was asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter for a com- 
ment or two upon the conditions as 
noted now compared with the situation 
in 1900 when he first became an agent. 
He said: 

“My return to the field of active sales- 
manship after a lapse of more than 
twenty years during which time I have 
been more of a student of insurance than 
a participant in the selling of insurance, 
is bringing to light many interesting 
things. I find, for instance, that human 
nature is the same today as when I en- 
tered the field of insurance salesman- 
ship in 1900. The average man advances 
the same excuses, acts the same, though 
he admits that he knows more about 
the business than did his father. Sales 
resistance is less, but the excuses are 
the same. The business has improved 
in general; but the technicalities of 
twenty years ago have given way to new 
ones. Human nature being the same, the 
companies are still suspicious of the av- 
erage man and will issue a policy only 
when there is every assurance that there 
will be no loss. Good underwriting, 
surely, but Mr. Average Man feels that 
the business should have advanced far 
enough to be free from what are to him 
annoying details, especially when he has 
learned that he has to pay—eventually 
—when the rates have been adjusted. 
This does not apply to life insurance as 
directly as to other lines. 

It is not at all unusual to find a man 
who carries $25,000 life; even $50,000 is 
not uncommon. This is the one big 
change: Men have awakened to the fact 
that life insurance is the one best way 
to build an estate.” 

ae, ee 

There are times 
when the settlement 
options may be used 
effectively as selling 
points and this is es- 
pecially so just now when yields on good 
bonds and stocks are so low that the in- 
terest earned by policy proceeds left with 
the life insurance company compare very 
favorably with the return on gilt. edge 
investments. The Union Central Life 
“Agency Bulletin” gives an effective sell- 
ing talk based on this point in the follow- 
ing: 

“Mr. Blank, suppose you left your 
family an estate of $25,000 cash. What 
would they do with that money to make 
it yield a safe and conservative income ? 
Invest it in bonds, wouldn’t they ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“IT have here some figures from this 
morning’s newspaper on bond prices. I 
want you to look them over. The safest 


Settlement 
Options as 
Selling Points 


bonds, of course, are obligations of the 
United States Government. You will note 


here that the government is now financ- 
ing on the basis of 334%. Good railroad 
and industrial bonds are yielding a cor- 
respondingly low return. Baltimore and 
Ohio 5’s are selling at 103. Bell Tele- 
phone §$’s are bringing 105. Laclede Gas 
& Electric 5’s sell at 101. Similar condi- 
tions obtain throughout the entire list. 

“If your beneficiaries went into the 
open market tomorrow with your $25,000 
they would obtain less than 5% upon 
their money, and stand all the risk of in- 
dependent investment and reinvestment 
themselves. 

“Yet my Life Insurance Company, 
which is comparable in safety and stabil- 
ity with government obligations, is now 
paying beneficiaries 5% upon policy pro- 
ceeds left with the company. You can 
divide the income up into monthly, quar- 
terly or semi-annual payments, take care 
of all the reinvestment worries and leave 
your beneficiaries absolutely free to en- 
joy the income. 


“Which sort of estate would you 
rather leave them?” 
* ok x 
The New England 
How To Mutual Life “Pilot” 
Save the gives the following 
Difference interesting answer to 


the argument that by 
buying term insurance the assured will 
save the difference between the premium 
of term and that of ordinary life. This 
is an effective answer to the low cost 
of term. 


Applicant: “I am going to buy yearly 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














| 
PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 




















in the United States. 








THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
is one of the largest companies of its kind from its beginning ever organized 


It is operating in the following states: 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, California, Texas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Drop us a line if unattached 











renewable term, and save the difference. 
I will be better off.” 

Agent: “Better off than you would be 
if you did what, Mr. Jones?” 

Applicant: “Than I would be if T 
bought Ordinary Life Insurance.” 

Agent: “But, Mr. Jones, if you bought 
Ordinary Life you would be doing exact- 
ly what you suggest, i. e., buying Term 
Insurance for the protection of your 
family and saving the rest of the Ordi- 
nary Life deposit. And you would be 
investing your savings with the safest 
financial institution you could possibly 
find—a legal reserve Life Insurance 
Company. And in addition to the fact 
that this would be the safest possible way 
for you to save this difference, it would 
also be the most convenient way. For, 
you would be reminded each year that 
you intended to make this savings, and 
the interest on the savings you had made 
in previous years would be automatically 
compounded for you. So you see, when 
you purchase this Ordinary Life contract 
you are doing just what you suggest— 
‘saving the difference.” 

co Oe 


Beman A. Plumer 

Plumer’s of the Dunsmore 

Quick Agency, New York, 

Comeback ran into the stereo- 

type objection, “I 

have a friend who sold me all my other 

life insurance.” However, Mr. Plumer 

went ahead and gét out the policy for 
the prospect. 

After carefully considering the propo- 
sition the prospect said, “I really ought 
to give this business to a very good 
friend of mine in another life insurance 
company.” Mr. Plumer saved the case 
when he replied that if the prospect 
would sign the application and write out 
his check to Plumer he would have two 
very good friends in the life insurance 
business instead of just one. 


FATHER AND SON BOOKLET 





P. C. Poinier, Newark Agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, to Start Drive 
Among Parents in Fall 
Philip C. Poinier of the Newark agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual plans an ac- 
tive campaign this Fall for “father and 
son” coverage. He has already written 
a number of policies on boys from ten 
to twenty years. He has just issued 
an interesting four page folder, entitled, 
“Father and Son Partnership Insurance.” 
The folder contains an interview with a 

father about his son. 

Among other things Mr. Poinier says 
in the interview that, “when the pre- 
miums are paid by Dad the boy will 
receive from me a reminder of what he 
is doing for him. If father is a golfer, 
how the premium would have taken him 
to Pinehurst for a few days; if a fisher- 
man or hunter, to Maine for a few days’ 
hunting; and so on. And while I will 
not lead the boy to believe that father 
is depriving himself, I will sink it in that 
he could have used it for his own pleas- 
ure rather than putting it into an insur- 
ance thrift fund for the boy. 

“Along this thought I suggest that if 
your boy is receiving an allowance from 
you, (father) that a small percentage of 
such allowance be deducted and applied 
to premium payments so that as his in- 
surance savings fund grows he will real- 
ize that he as well as you has had a vital 
interest in building it up.” 





TABOR GETS DEGREE 

Maurice S. Tabor, a special agent of 
the Travelers at the Buffalo office, has 
been given the degree of chartered life 
underwriter by the American College of 
Life Underwriters, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
of the college. 











in America then and there. 





are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 


Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


 Qnd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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Ideas Which Built Up 
Samuel Karsch Agency 


WILL DO $12,000,000 THIS YEAR 


New Men Brought in by Older Agents, 
Monday Morning Training Class, 
Saturday Afternoon Clinic 


It might be said with some exaggera- 
tion that there are as many theories of 
agency building as there are agencies. At 


P' least every general agent or agency man- 


acer has some ideas that he swears by 


jand on which he bases the plans for 


building a successful organization. Sam- 
uel Karsch, who was a million dollar 
producer before he became _an agency 
manager for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in New York, decided that, 
while there were many methods, there 
was one sure-fire principle that couldn’t 
eo wrong: If every problem and diffi- 
éulty involving the producing agent was 
‘considered first from the agent’s stand- 
point and interest, it would result in such 
a spirit of agency loyalty that many of 
the lesser problems would solve them- 
selves. This idea resulted in some sur- 
prising difficulties. For instance, it is a 
custom in some offices for a new agent 
‘who is assisted in closing by an assist- 
ant agency manager or supervisor to 
split the commission with the man as- 
sisting him. Mr. Karsch felt that if the 
new agent could get the full advantage 
of his early efforts it might make the 
difference between success and failure 
for him. He made the rule that every 
agent would get the full commission from 
his business regardless of the amount of 
help he received. He set the example 
for the rest of the agency organization 
in a most unusual and interesting case. 


Raising $25,000 to $250,000 


A new agent who had done nothing 
‘to indicate the qualities of a world-beat- 
‘er came in one day with an application 
for $25,000. Mr. Karsch, who keeps in 
close touch with the business of each of 
his men, sized this case up at*once as 
offering an opportunity to put the new 
agent on the map. ‘The name of the 
assured he recognized as that of a well 
known builder of this city. Consulting 
with the agent he found that the builder 
was a friend; that he had agreed to 
Mr. Karsch made an ap- 
pointment through his agent with the as- 
sured for that evening. At 1 a. m. the 
following morningthey left the builder’s 
home, Mr. Karsch having in his pocket 
an application for $250,000 and a check 
for $16,000. All of the commission in 
this case went to the writing’ agent. 
This particular agent now leads the 
Karsch agency in production. 

In the days of the Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards agency of the Equitable Society, 
Mr. Karsch was a million dollar producer 
and a branch manager ‘of that agency. 
His first office was a small room at 76 
William street. After Mr. Edwards’ 
death he started as agency manager to 
build his own organization. During his 
first six months in 1925, with eighteen 
representatives, the agency paid for 
$2,225,000. In 1926, with thirty-two rep- 
resentatives, over $7,000,000 was paid for 
and in this year the agency was awarded 
the Judge Day Trophy for the largest 
Production in a ten-day drive which 
netted 370 cases for a volume of $1,- 


| 


545,623. This same year the agency also 
carried off the Loyalty Day Trophy for 
producing 205 applications in one day, 
and at the close of the year it was 
awarded the Eastern Century Club Ban- 
ner for the largest club representation in 
eastern territory. 

The following year brought further 
honors with the award of the Eastern 
Century Club Banner for the second 
consecutive year, the agency leading all 
Equitable Society agencies in having the 
highest average production per man as 
well as the largest club representation in 
eastern territory. 

This year the Karsch agency numbers 
seventy men and is producing at the rate 
of $12,000,000 annually. The standing of 
the agency for the first seven months 
was No. 6 in the metropolitan territory. 

In discussing some of the factors con- 
tributing to the success of the agency, 
Mr. Karsch said: 

“In the beginning I was faced with 
the necessity of making a decision as to 
my personal production and clientele. I 
realized that I could not build both an 
agency organization and a very large 
personal business. The problem then 
was if there was a half-way method; 
could I build an agency and at the same 
time produce a substantial amount of 
business? I decided this as I have de- 
cided all such important questions in- 
volving the agency. The agency came 
first. I would definitely give up personal 
produciton as a part of my program. 
Now I work with the men on important 
cases and J have never regretted this 
decision.” 

Mr. Karsch uses no one special plan in 
getting new men. Most of them come 
through the present organization. He 
secured a number of good agents by 
asking those in the organization to think 
over their friends and acquaintances 
who were of good calibre as business 
men but who were not getting ahead; 
men to whom a faster moving business 
would make an appeal. This proved a 
good idea. Such men were used to 
bucking adverse conditions; they made 
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Question: What special aid in briefing cases is available to 
Lincoln National Life agents? : 

Answer: Through its research and briefing department LNL 
agents are aided in making special preparation in 
working out important cases. 
valuable Lincoln Life services to its agents. 

Question: Has The Lincoln National Life done all of its 


No! It is growing more rapidly than ever. It passed 
the mark of a half million in force in record time. It 
plans to do the same in passing the million mark. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


‘Its Name Indicates its Character’’ : 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE TODAY $550,000,000 


This is one of many 














good fighters; 
made good. 


All new agents are required to attend 
the Equitable Society school at the home 
office. In addition the Karsch agency 
holds educational and training classes 
every Monday morning. For the agents 
who have proved themselves and have 
been in the business at least six months, 
there is a “clinic.” This is held every 
Saturday afternoon and is devoted to 
making a diagnosis of the weaknesses 
in cases, especially in cases lost. There 
has been no difficulty in getting the men 
to attend this Saturday afternoon 
“clinic.” That, Mr. Karsch said, was one 
of the things he was most proud of 
about the agency; the willingness to 
make personal sacrifices in the interest 
of the whole group; the spirit of a 
“family” group. It was, he said, the 
chief reason for its success. 

How the Karsch Agency Is Organized 

The seventy men are grouped into four 


stuck it out until they 











SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 




















units. One is under the assistant agency 
manager and the other three are under 
the direction of unit managers. All new 
men go out with the unit managers for 
a week until they learn some of the 
fundamentals in actual selling. There has 
been no difficulty in getting prospects. 
Mr. Karsch asks every new agent to 
make a list of every person he has ever 
had any contact with. The unit man- 
ager takes a number of these cards of 
persons well known to the new agent 
and calls with him. Two things are ac- 
complished by this. It gives the unit 
manager a chance to see how the agent 
is received; what his standing probably 
is, and gives an opportunity to explain to 
the friends of the new agent the fact 
that he is launching in a new business 
with excellent prospects and explaining 
something about the Karsch organization 
and its aims. It has proved an excellent 
method of breaking a new agent in and 
getting him an earned income early in 
his experience. In this way they avoid 
getting into debt to the agency and 
dragging through a long period without 
doing any business. The full benefit of 
the experience is available to him with- 
out loss of any of his commissions. 

Another feature of the agency system 
that is stimulating to the men is that 
anv agent paying $25,000 a month or 
$300,000 a year may have a private of- 
fice with two other agents in the same 
producing class. An agent who pays 
$500,000 a year shares a room with one 
other agent writing a similar amount. A 
million dollar producer gets a room to 
himself with the part services of a sec- 
retary who looks after his records and 
does general secretarial work for him. 
There is the additional incentive of be- 
coming a unit manager. These positions 
are rewards for production as well as be- 
ing the reward for bringing new agents 
to the organization. 





NEW LOS ANGELES DISTRICT 


In order to meet the growing demands 
upon its Los Angeles office The Pru- 
dential has opened another district office 
to be known as District No. 6. George 
N. Hurst, recently appointed superinten- 
dent, has been placed in charge of the 
new office. Mr. Hunt has been with the 
company since September, 1913, and has 
always had Los Angeles as the scene of 
his Prudential activities. 
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agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 





___ Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
| ¢quation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
| has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
| lfice and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 
1 
| 
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“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1928 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 








George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 
Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
OFFICERS 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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THE LATE COL. CHARLES DOBBS 
The death of Col. Charles Dobbs of 
Louisville, editor-in-chief of “The Insur- 
ance Field,” removes an outstanding fig- 
ure of insurance journalism who was a 
vigorous and courageous writer, and a 
man who was an expert in his profes- 
sion. He will be decidedly missed at the 
convention in Detroit next week of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers where he was to write the running 
story for the daily editions which his 
paper will get out upon that occasion. 
Companionable, cultured and conscien- 
tious, a hard worker and a detector of 
shams, Col. Dobbs was cynical in the 
presence of cant and hypocrisy. 





THE GOLD BOOK 
With this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer is included The Gold Book of Life 
It is the 
largest supplement which has been got- 


Insurance Selling, 1928 edition. 


ten out by this paper and also covers a 
subjects than 
while its list of authors will match fa- 


wider variety of usual, 
vorably with any previous number. The 
Gold Book has always been one of the 
most widely quoted publications in the 
business world as the material is original, 
authentic and prepared in co-operation 
with leaders of the life insurance com- 
munity. 
MR. MONK’S RESIGNATION 

It is rarely that the resignation of a 
public official has attracted more atten- 
tion than did the retirement of Wesley 
E. Monk from the insurance 
commissioner a few days ago. Caught 
in a political jam because the governor 
of the state and other politicians thought 
the new automobile rates he was about 


post of 


to promulgate by reason of his rate mak- 
ing responsibilities under the Massachu- 
setts Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
Act would antagonize 200,000 motor car 
owners, each of whom has a vote, they 
made the situation so disagreeable that 
he had to resign or to change front with 
the rates. 

Ever since Mr. Monk has been in pub- 
lic life he has been a conscientious offi- 
cial. That was his reputation in the 
Massachusetts Senate; that was his repu- 
tation as commissioner. He 
knew that the insurance companies were 


insurance 


losing large sums of money because of 
the inadequate motor car rates; he 
knew that the act was a springboard for 
shyster lawyers and accident runners; he 
knew that the situation was growing 
worse; and his conscience would not per- 


mit him to compromise with the issue. 
So he stocd pat. It was not easy be- 
cause his superior, the Governor, was 
insistent that the new rates should not 
be promulgated, while a terrific bombard- 
ment of criticism from many sources was 
fired at the commissioner. 

It is refreshing to know that there 
are public officials as conscientious and 
unafraid as Commissioner Monk and he 
with the satisfaction that 
he has not betrayed his trust. 

The incident throws new light upon 
the Massachusetts Compulsory Insurance 
Nothing could 
more clearly show how such measures 
can become the football of polnics. In 
the legislature they Took like the mil- 
After they have been operated 
for a time they are shown in their true 
colors. A correspondent of the New 
York “World” estimates that the num- 
ber of actions of $5,000 apiece brought 
under the law will foot up more than 
$60,000,000. It is not surprising. The 
most trivial accident can be magnified to 
collect under the act a considerable sum, 
excuse 


leaves office 


Act and all similar acts. 


lenium. 


or at least is an for a court 


action. 





W. C. Schilling, who has succeeded 
the late George E. Brennan as Chicago 
manager for the United States F. & G.,, 
hes spent his entire insurance career 
with that company. A graduate of the 
University of Maryland, he was admitted 
to the bar and started with the U. S. F. 
& G., in its fidelity department. He 
was later promoted to head this depart- 
ment. Then he became head of the con- 
tract denartment and it was when he was 
serving in this position that he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago in January, 1924, as 
associate manager of the branch under 
Mr. Brennan. Mr. Schilling had charge 
of all the detail and operation of the 
office. He is active in the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association in Chicago and is 
regarded as a good organizer and busi- 
ness builder. 

* * * 


Peul Braniff, the aviation enthusiast 
of the Braniff family of Oklehoma City, 
has entered the transcontinental air races 
and is flying in a Wright Travel Air this 
week from New York to San Francisco 
in competition with seventy-five other 
aviators, including Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin and George Haldeman. Mr. Bran- 
iff owns several airplanes and has been 
operating a commercial air line between 
Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, Tulsa and 
Ponca City for some time past. He ex- 
pects soon to establish air transportation 
between Oklahoma City, Dallas and Kan- 
sas City. 

* * * 

Frederick B. Kellam. United States at- 
torney of the Royal, has been spending 
a vacation at Santa Barbara, Cal. 














WESLEY E. MONK 








Wesley E. Monk, insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts who resigned a 
few days ago, has not yet announced 
his future plans. 

Insurance Examiner William A. Brady, 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
Insurance, has been telling some wonder- 
ful stories about the mountains around 
the Delaware Water Gap, Pa., where he 
spent his vacation. 

* * * 


J. Ross Moore, gencral manager of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference, is spending his vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

<~ +. & 

George Devine, Jr., who has been with 
the San Francisco staff of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, has resigned to 
go into private legal practice. 

* ok x 


Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, has returned to his office 
after spending a month at Little Comp- 
ton, Rhode Island. 

* * * 


Franklin W. Fort, secretary and man- 
ager of the Eagle Fire of Newark, is con- 
valescent from an attack of grip. He 
left last week to spend a few days with 
his family at Cape Cod. 

* ok x 

C. H. Baker, assistant chief examiner, 
department of Banking and Insurance, 
New Jersey, attached to the Newark of- 
fice, is spending his vacation at Wild- 
wood, N. | 

ne eo 

Timothy A. McNicholas, assistant chief 
examiner of the department of Banking 
and Insurance, New Jersey, * working 
from the Newark office, has returned 
from an extended vacation. 

ko o* Ox 

William S. Day, F. B. Stephenson and 
John R. Stewart of Vaucouver, who are 
members of R. S. Day & Son, Ltd., a 
well known insurance agency of that city, 
will erect a building of their own there. 
The business was founded by Robert S. 
Day in 1890. His son, William S. Day, 
succeeded him and in 1921 took Messrs. 
Stephenson and Stewart into partnership. 


* * x 
Harry P. Lowy, Lippman & Lowy, 
Newark agents and organizer of four 


insurance companies in Newark, headed 
a committee which selected the site for 
the new club house of the Progress Club 
of Newark. It will be located at 994 


Broad street, and will cost about $800,000. 


J. W. Richardson, Brooklyn manage; 
of the Royal, has been in the insurance 
business in that section of the city for 
thirty-seven years. He remembers when 
almost every insurance agent or manager 
occupied the first floor or the second 
floor of some dwelling house in Brook. 
lyn. There are a number of offices there 
at the present time in former dwellings 
but the tendency is to go to the sky. 
scrapers. This the Royal has done, as jt 
is in the building at 16 Court street 
When Mr. Richardson first went to the 
Royal the office was at 191 Montague 
street, over some family’s home. In 189? 
it moved to 155 Montague street, also q 
converted dwelling. In 1912 it got offices 
at 157 Remsen street on the first floor 
The move to the office building was made 
this year. 

x + 

Reed M. Chambers, vice-president 0 
the United States Aviation Underwriters 
Inc., aircraft managers for four fire and 
four casualty companies, is making ar 
airplane trip to the Pacific Coast this 
week. His chief interest is the trans- 
continental air races from New York to 
San Francisco and while in that city 
Mr. Chambers expects to inspect some 
of the airplanes which were flown in the 
race. He is not doing any flying hin. 
self, being strictly a passenger in 4 
friend’s plane. 

* * x 

Harold P. Janisch, of Chicago, who 
surprised the insurance business by te- 
signing as general counsel of an organi 
zation of insurance companies in ordet 
to become a banker in Boston, first met 
the president of the National Shawmut 
Bank (of which he is to be vice-presi- 
dent) when the latter was president of 
the Liberty Mutual of Boston. This is 
the same bank which was at one time 
headed by Alfred L. Aiken, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life. 

* * x 


W. Witcher Keen, manager of agenc) 
development and of the life, accident and 
group departments of the’ Travelers 
branch office at Richmond, Va., is back 
at his desk following a month’s vacation 
spent at Mountain Lake, Va. He has 
been with the Travelers at Richmond for 
the past thirty-four years and has taket 


only seven vacations throughout this long 
period. 


* * x 
A, Ww. Sisk, San Francisco resident 
vice-president of the Commercial Casua- 
ty, has returned to the Coast after visit: 
ing the Home Office at Newark. 
x * x 


B F. Hadley, second vice-president ant 
secretary of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
is spending a vacation at Boulder Lodge, 
Hayward, Wis. His chief vacation pur 
suit will be fishing. 

*x x 


Stuart B. Rote, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual in New Jersey with 
headquarters in Newark, has returned 
from a short visit to friends in Harris 
burg and Wilkes-Barre. Pa: 

es 


_ Lawrence V. Shuster, insurance exatl- 
iner attached to the Newark office 0 
the New Jersey Department of Banking 
& Insurance, has returned from his v« 
NY which he spent at East Windham, 


a 
Frederick A. Hemmer, senior inst 
ance examiner. Department of Banking 
& Insurance, has returned to his desk 
after a two weeks’ vacation at the se 
shore. He was accompanied by Ms 
Hemmer. 
* ok x 
Henry R. Pott. the leading producer ! 
the Newark office of the Connectict! 
Mutual, will return to his office nex’ 
week, after spending two months abroat 
He spent the greater part of the time 
Ireland, 
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Norman R. Moray’s New Move 


The announcement last week that Nor- 
man R. Moray had resigned as vice- 
president of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity in order to ally himself with 
the interests of Rogers Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
caused widespread interest not only to 
casualty insurance people, but among 
fire and life executives. It brings Moray 
into an unusually wide field, including 
surety, life, fire and finance. He will be 
president of the Southern Surety; there 
will be a fire company launched of which 
he will be president; and he becomes a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Life. As the Missouri 
State Life (controlled by Caldwell inter- 
ests) recently reinsured the International 
Life, thus becoming the largest life in- 
surance company west of the Mississippi, 
and as the Caldwell interests own a 
number of insurance companies, this out- 
fit has been growing faster and making 
more news than any similar new com- 
bination in insurance. 

Of Rogers Caldwell, the Nashville 
banker, it has been said that he is on 
his way—and has made good progress— 
to become the biggest financial figure in 
the South. Caldwell is | seven years 
younger than his associate, Hillsman 
Taylor, who is president of the Missouri 
State Life. His friends regard him as 
essentially a constructionist. The South 
to him is not only glamorous but he has 
visions of its development which dreams 
he has often made come true. His in- 
terests are unusually widespread. ; 

Just to illustrate: in addition to his 
banking and bond connections, he owns 
the Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co. and the 
largest raincoat factory in St. Louis; he 
ls one of the principal owners of the 
Fourth and First National Bank of Nash- 
ville; he is active in railroad building in 
Arkansas and in cotton mill building in 
Alabama ; his interests in New Orleans 
are important; and there are his news- 
Paper connections which are growing. 

e has. a trigger intellect, sees clearly, 
acts quickly, 

Caldwell has two associates who are 

1s close companions and his intimate 
friends. One of them is Senator Luke 

-ta, of Nashville; the other is Hillsman 
Taylor, of St. Louis. Caldwell is the 

Nancier, Lea the. publisher and Taylor 
the counsel, Lea and Caldwell have a 
chain of four or five daily newspapers, 
oo of them in Tennessee. The At- 
anta “Constitution,” however, is a mem- 
er of the group. When Lea wes in the 
senate he was called “The Boy Senator,” 
cause of his youth. 

aylor likewise became famous when 
oe young, as he made his initial 
cotball reputation at Vanderbilt Uni- 



























versity when he was seventeen years old. 
He was a red-headed giant who flew 
across the gridiron bowling over all those 
who tried to tackle him. Upon leaving 
the university he became an attorney in 
a small town. Next he was speaker of 
the general assembly of Tennessee when 
still in his early twenties; a state prose- 
cuting official, and finally when the Cald- 
well interests bought control of the Mis- 
souri State Life he became president of 
that company. Caldwell met Taylor first 
in Trenton, Tenn., where he was prac- 
ticing law. The banker had gone to 
Trenton to make an investigation of the 
value of some securities and was told 
that Taylor knew everything in the re- 
gion worth knowing. They formed a 
friendship upon the spot. Caldwell 
wanted Taylor to move to Nashville, but 
he could not do so until a few years ago. 

Recently, the Missouri State Life re- 
insured the International Life. The In- 
ternational Life was short in its assets 
about $1,350,000; the Missouri State Life 
made this good; its surplus was reduced 
to $2,000,000, and it hopes soon to build 
up the surplus until it is $3,500,000. 

For some time there has been a close 
interest between the Rogers Caldwell 
outfit and Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 
Boston. Charles S. Sargent, of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., is a member of the board 
of the Missouri State. 

Fire insurance men are awaiting fur- 
ther announcement about the new fire 
company; in fact, they do not know 
whether it will be a new company, 
whether an old one will be bought, or 
how the situation is to be handled. In 
whatever form it makes its appearance it 
will be impressive because the Caldwell 
and Kiidder,Peabody outfits would not be 
associated with anything that was not 
striking and on an important scale. Re- 
cent mysterious inquiries on William 
street about fire insurance personalities 
and other matters are partly cleared by 
the news about Moray. 

The Moray announcement itself, how- 
ever, was remarkably well bottled up. It 
was a decided surprise and so far as I 
can learn none of the big executives on 
the street had an inkling. It was a sur- 
prise, too, that Moray would leave the 
Hartford A. & I. as his relations there 
were pleasant; his job regarded as one 
of the best in the business; and he had 
pretty much of a free rein. Further- 
more, the company had made fine prog- 
ress under his direction. He explained 
the situation to some friends while in 
New York last Thursday by saying: 

“You may be sure that I would not 
have left the institution if I had not had 
presented to me a proposition so attrac- 
tive that I simply could not turn it 
down.” 

It is understood that in signing his 
new contract Mr. Moray got, among 
other things, a large block of stock. It 
will be recalled that when Jesse S. Phil- 
lips went with the Great American In- 
demnity, one of the considerations also 
was a block of stock in the company. 


Mr. Moray left on Sunday night for 
Canada where he remained for a time 
away from the turmoil of the insurance 
districts. 

Life men were interested in the an- 
nouncement because it brings one of the 
best casualty men in America to the 
board of the Missouri State Life which 
does a large accident as well as a group 
insurance business along with its very 
important life insurance writings. 

Moray’s early career outside of in- 
surance has contained much of human 
interest. He was at one time a musician 
and he also had stage experience. He 
is ‘a man of strong personality, colorful 
and popular, and has more than the 
average breadth of viewpoint. With de- 
cidedly individualistic opinions, he is not 
backward in expressing them. He is a 
member of the Hartford Club, Farming- 
ton Country Club, Dauntless Fishing 
Club, East Haddam Fishing and Game 
Club, Wampanoag Golf Club, Drug & 
Chemical Club, New York, and some 
others. 

The Hartford “Courant,” in discussing 
Mr. Morav, said: “He will give up his 
home in Hartford and divide his time 
between New York and St. Louis.” 

* * * 


Henry Evans Died Just Four Years Ago 


When I was in Paris this summer I 
read in the society notes of the Paris 
“Herald” a paragraph which interested 
me as it recalled some memories of one 
o: America’s greatest insurance person- 
alities. ‘he item was to the effect that 
Mrs. Henry Evans, of New York City, 
was being entertained in the French cap- 
ital. 

Mrs. Evans is the widow of the former 
chairman of the board of the America 
kore companies and before that presi- 
dent of the companies. During the lat- 
ter years of his lifetime Mr. Evans was 
probably the most discussed of all Amer- 
ican fire insurance executives because he 
was the most daring and was not hesi- 
tant in expressing views which were 
sometimes brutally frank. 

tienry Evans died tour years ago. He 
was always an insurance optimist in the 
sense that he felt there were few ex- 
pansion limits which fire insurance 
would not reach. He was one of the 
first of the American underwriters to 
favor American companies going abroad 
to march along with American banking 
and business on the other side of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. But despite 
his vision Mr. Evans would undoubtedly 
be amazed if it were possible for him to 
sce how the fire companies, particularly 
his own group, have gone ahead since 
his death, increasing in value both to 
the stockholders and to the public. It 
speaks well not only for the America 
kore organization, but for Mr. Evans’ 
judgment as to future trends. 

Take the case of the Continental. If 
Mr. Evans had bought a share of Conti- 
nental stock in August, 1924, just preced- 
ing his death, he would have paid $97 
for this share of par $25, $97 being the 
quotation on August 29, 1924. By rea- 
son of the change of par from $25 to 
$10 and the 50% stock dividend paid in 
1927 this investment would mean on Au- 
gust 29, 1928, 334 shares of $10 par stock. 
‘rhe quotation on August 29, 1928, was 
$82 a share. In brief, the value of that 
holding would be $307.50. Thus, the in- 
crease in value of the holding would be 
217%. 

If on August 29, 1924, a share of $25 
par value Fidelity-Phenix had been 
bought it would have cost in the market 
at that time $135.50. In December, 1926, 
stockholders of the Fidelity-Phenix re- 
ceived a 100% stock dividend. In April, 
1928, the par value of shares was reduced 
from $25 to $10 par. By reason of these 
changes the buyer of this single $25 par 
share who invested $135 on August 29, 
1924, would have found himself in this 
position on August 29, 1928: Five shares 
of $10 par stock value at $86.50 per 
share (the current quotation), making 
the value of the holding $432.50. In 
other words, an increase in value of 
holdings of 219.18%. 


Dinner Talk 


I have seen even the hardest boiled 
insurance reporters blush, or at least 
wiggle in their seats, when some of the 
medical directors or assistant medical 
directors of the life insurance companies 
have talked at mixed banquets of general 
agents of their companies. By “mixed 
banquets” I mean those attended by 
women from the offices, by women 
agents, by wives of men agents and 
sometimes by their daughters. These 
medicos are frank talkers, call a spade 
a spade, a leg a leg, and shoot the 
works in the lingo of the clinic. 

In their defense the general agents say 
that there is nothing shocking in these 
talks of the human anatomy and its ail- 
ments. Expressions and intimate detailed 
descriptions which would send a debu- 
tante shrieking from a room have the 
currency of persistent coinage in a life 
insurance office; so much so that ste- 
nographers, clerks and women agents get 
no more reaction from hearing this kind 
of talk than they would if told where 
the superintendent of agents buys his 
hats or where Charles E. Hughes gets 
shaved. 

All true, and yet there must be a 
more timely and fitting place for the 
medicos to do their bit than at the din- 
ner table where part of their audience 
is women in ballroom gowns. 

Recently, at a dinner, I heard one of 
the home office doctors talk for three 
minutes about the word blood. He 
thought it was a word which so fright- 
ened the average prospect that it was 
inadvisable to use. He did not think 
that the agent should talk of “blood pres- 
sure,” but felt that it would help the 
situation if some substitute expression 
were employed. Now if the word blocd 
can cause annoyance or irritation or 
fright in talking to a prospect it does 
not make banquet guests any too com- 
fortable to hear about it at such length 
after they have had a pleasant dinner 
and are in enjoyable and mixed com- 
pany. Long, intimate talks about dia- 
betes and its symptoms also do not set 
so well upon these occasions. 

The idea back of these talks is that 
the medical division can describe its 
attitude and rulings to a large group of 
the company’s own people by talking at 
the luncheons and dinners. Sometirnes 
these addresses are tremendously tech- 
nical. It strikes me that they would be 
more effective if given through circulars 
or at agency meetings. I am not ordi- 
narily squeamish but I don’t like to hear 
about smallpox at weddings, about the 
long list of people who have died on 
the golf course just as I am about to 
start on a foursome, or about urinalysis 
at the fag end of a delightful dinner eve- 
ning. 

Not all of these doctors are shocking 
or super-scientific. There are some con- 
ventions addressed by medical dircctors 
who are so witty and clever that they 
frequently walk away with the speaking 
honors. Two of that type I have in mind 
are Allen of the John Hancock and Root 


of the Aetna Life. But I have always 
heard Allen and Root talk at conven- 
tions—not at the 


dinner table. 
x 3 k 


Rrdio Entertainment Expense 


One of the magazines devoted to ad- 
vertising prints the names of the adver- 
tisers who use the radio and what they 
pay for the privilege. For an adver- 
tised product to put its entertainer or 
entertainment group on the radio may 
cost from $4,000 to $5,000 a broadcast. 
In other words, almost as much as a 
full-page ad in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The number of advertisers using 
the radio is constantly growing. 


Translating New Books From Abroad 


One of the insurance companics, which 
has an unusually large library, is so 
professionally spirited that when it gets 
an interesting new book from abroad 
which it thinks will interest the frater- 
nity, it has it translated and sends out 
a review to the insurance newspapers. 
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First Day’s Program 
For Adv’g. Conference 


THREE SPEAKERS ARE FEATURED 


W. L. Barnhart, Judge Ryon and R. B. 
Hull to Speak at Washington; 
Get-Together Dinner Sunday 


Plans for the program of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference on October 
1, 2 and 3 are being rapidly completed 
under the direction of Secretary George 
E. Crosby of the Conference who is also 
acting as chairman of the program com- 
mittee. The sessions of this annual Con- 
ference, which will also include the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers, are 
to be held in the Hotel Washington, in 
Washington. The hotel overlooks the 
park opposite the White House, and the 
view from the roof where the noonday 
lunches are to be held give a direct view 
of the Washington Monument, Lincoln 
Memorial, Arlington and the Potomac 
River. The hotel has 400 splendidly fur- 
nished sleeping rooms, each with private 
bath, shower and running ice water. 

Sunday Evening, September 30 

On account of arrangements for spe- 
cial exhibits which are in charge of Di- 
rector of Publications E. C. Sparver, of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, it is an- 
ticipated that many members and guests 
will arrive in time for the usual Sunday 
evening get-together dinner to be held 
in the Spanish Room at 6:30 p. m. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile will preside at this 
dinner, following which there will be a 
showing of motion pictures produced by 
companies represented in the member- 
ship of the Conference. Interspersed 
with the pictures will be musical, vocal 
and instrumental musical features which 
assure a pleasant social evening for all 
of the earlier arrivals for the Confer- 
ence. 

Complimentary organ recital for mem- 
bers and guests of the Conference by 
Mildred Kobb Schultze at Concordia 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (official 
church of the German Embassy), 4 to 5 
p. m. 

Monday, General Session 

At Monday’s general session arrange- 
ments will be made for registration from 
8:30 to 12, thereby insuring an oppor- 
tunity for late arrivals to register. Every 
member and guest attending will be pro- 
vided by the secretary with an intro- 
ductory and qualifying badge of simple 
but attractive designs. The keynote of 
this Conference will be “Telling and 
Selling (a) the Agent, (b) the Public,” 
this slogan being adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Advertising Manager W. W. 
Darrow, of the Home. As there will be 
quite a little said at the general sessions 
of the Conference relative to the actual 
and theoretical value and experience with 
company, group or institutional public 
relations experiments or plans, the morn- 
ing session at which President Clifford 
Elvins will preside and Program Chair- 
man Crosby will state the keynote of the 
Conference, it is interesting that the first 
scheduled address will be a practical talk 
on actual sales promotion and advertis- 
ing by W. L. Barnhart, director of the 
development publicity department of the 
National Surety. 

Mr. Barnhart not only directs the pub- 
lication of the National Surety’s house 
organs, literature, folders, booklets, etc., 
with which he has been connected for 
nine years, having been a salesman with 
the forgery bond department and later 
manager, special and assistant sales man- 
ager of that department, but during the 
past four or five years he has become 
known for his articles in Printer’s Ink 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Agents Issue Program 
For West Baden Meet 


IMPRESSIVE SPEAKING LIST 





Wide Variety of Leading Topics Listed 
for Discussion at National Ass’n 
Convention © 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has issued its complete program 
for the thirty-third annual convention at 
West Baden, Ind., on September 18-21 
inclusive. With its long list of impres- 
sive speakers the program is certain to 
attract a large attendance and to hold 
the interest throughout of those who do 
go to West Baden. Officials of the Na- 
tional Association at the New York 
headquarters believe this is the most 
comprehensive program put together in 
many years. 

Headquarters for the convention will 
be at the West Baden Springs Hotel in 
West Baden. Registration will begin on 
Monday, September 17, and admission to 
all sessions will be by the official badge 
issued only to those who _ register. 
Tickets to the golf courses and to the 
entertainments also will be issued only 
to those wearing badges. 

The full program of the convention fol- 
lows: 

Monday, September 17 

9:00 A. M.—Meeting of national executive 

committee, continuing throughout the day. 
Tuesday, September 18 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting of state officers with 
national executive committee, continuing 
through luncheon and until 4 p. m. Report of 


finance committee, W. B. Calhoun, Milwaukee, 
chairman. 

12:30 P. M.—Annual meeting, Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Luncheon and 
convention session. W. H. Bruner, president. 


4:00 P. M.—Meeting national executive com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday Evening, September 18, 8 p. m., 
Annual Get-Together Dinner. 

President W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, 
Ga., presiding. 

Invocation, the Rev. Joseph Honningford, 


West Baden, Ind. 


Greetings from Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents. W. Bruner, South Bend, 
president, 


Greetings from Indiana Insurance Department, 
Hon. Clarence C. Wysong, Indianapolis, commis- 
soiner of insurance. 

Greetings from the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago, president. P 

Address of Welcome, Hon. F. Harold Van Or- 
man, Indianapolis, Lieutenant-Governor of In- 
diana. 

Address, ‘‘Make Hay While the Sun Shines,” 
J. Heber Hudson, Chicago, director of the Mer- 
cantile Affairs Department of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Wednesday Forenoon, September 19 

President’s Annual Address, ineluding the re- 
port of the administration, W. Eugene Harring- 
ton. 

‘Business Development,” the Convention 
Theme, R. P. DeVan, Charleston, W. Va., chair- 
man, executive committee. 

Address, “Business Development Through 
Publicity,” Charles C. Younggreen, Milwaukee, 
president, International Advertising Association. 

Address, ‘Twenty-five Million Dollars Re- 
ward,” E. A. St. John, New York City, presi- 
dent, National Surety Company, president, In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & Surety 
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Underwriters. 

Discussion, “Production of Fidelity and Sure- 
ty Business,” opened by D. J. O’Keeffe, Fort 
Wayne, past president, Indiana Association, re- 
gional vice-president National Association. 

Address, “The Agent of To-morrow,’ Major 
C. W. Morgan, president, Charleston, W. Va., 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Discussion, “Efficient Agency Management,” J. 
Stewart Pearce, Tulsa, Okla., member Better 
Business Methods committee of the National 
Association. 

General Open Discussion. 

Wednesday Afternoon 
2:00 P. M.—Session of National Executive 
Committee. 

Conference State representatives in re: Oil 
Association Commission Reduction. 

Scheduled hearings on various matters pend- 
ing. 

5-00 P. M.—First Golf Tournament. 

2:30 P. M.—Ball game and outdoor sports. 

3:00 P. M.—Ladies’ tea party and bridge at 
Hoosier Club. 


Wednesday Evening, 8 O’Clock 

Executive session, devoted to informal dis- 
cussions of current problems by the members. 

Thursday Forenoon, September 20 

Address, “Sustained Organization,’ Harry C. 
Spillman, Buffalo, manager department of Edu- 
cation, Remington Typewriter Co. 

Sustained organization for business develop- 
ment as exemplified in the five year develop- 
ment program. 

Education of the agent, George A. Caldwell, 

















United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS .......... 





6,656,963.45 


$9,771,118.88 
2,238,740.65 
875,414.78 








Knoxville, president 
Insurance Agents. 

A hundred per cent membership increase, C. 
W. Varney, Rochester, president New Hampshire 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

Re-established loyalty, George D. Markham, 
St. Louis, past president of the National Asso 
ciation. 

Agency Advertising, Henry G. McMillan, 
president Knoxville,, Tennessee, Insurance Ex- 
change. 

Public Relations, Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman committee on public relations 
and education, National Association. 

The Standard Automobile Identification Cer: 
tificate, Lurton H. Stubbs, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 
originator of the idea. 

Cohesion and Coextensive Membership, Charles 
L. Gandy, Birmingham, president Alabama As 
sociation of Insurance Agents, member of the 
executive committee National Association. 

Business Building Helps, Craig Belk, Dallas, 
past president Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Address, “The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States,” Terence F. Cunneen, Washing: 
ton, D. C., manager of the insurance department 
of the Chamber. 7 

Address, ‘Necessary Production Knowledge, 
O. M. Spaid, South Bend, formerly with the 
Western Actuarial and Indiana Inspection Br 
reaus. 

Thursday Afternoon, September 20. 

Report of Fire Prevention and Conservation 
Committee, Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass. 
chairman, past president Massachusetts Associ 
tion of Insurance Agents. . 

Address, “A Better Public Policy,” Glen" 
Griswold, editor Chicago Journal of Commerce 

Open Forum, conducted by Mr. Griswold. 

Address, “Casualty Insurance,” Frank 
O’Neill, New York City, president Royal Indem- 
nity and Eagle Indemnity. : ™ 

Discussion on Casualty Production, opened 
P. J. Clancy, Des Moines, chairman Casually 
and Surety committee, National Association. 

Address, “Aeronautics,” Hon. William 
MacCracken, Washington, D. C., assistant bar 
tary, Department of Commerce of the Unite 
States. . 

Address, “Aircraft Insurance,’ Horatio os 
ber, Barber & Baldwin, New York City, 2¥! 
tion underwriters. , ae 

Open forum on the general subject of Aircré 
Insurance. 


Tennessee Association of 


Thursday Evening 

The Annual National Association 
Atrium, 

Friday Forenoon, September 21. J 

Report of Membership Committee, E. M. Spa 

lin, Rochester, N. Y., chairman. ralket 

Report of Legislative Committee, Col. Wa r 

Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., chairman, past Pré 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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J. G. Nicoll Talks On 
Paris Peace Treaty 


THINKS IT WILL AID WORLD 





British Manager of Scottish Union & 
National Gives Opinions in 
Hartford Interview 





The signing of the Briand-Kellogg 
peace pact in Paris last week when fif- 
teen nations, through their accredited 
representatives, agreed to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy, will 
promote a feeling of international se- 
curity which in turn will tend to create 
a better condition throughout the insur- 
ance world, according to James G. Nicoll, 
eeneral manager of the Scottish Union 
& National of Edinburg, and president 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute of 
England. Mr. Nicoll expressed his views 
in the course of an interview he gave to 
a reporter for the “Hartford Courant, 
last week, while he was visiting United 
States Manager J. H. Vreeland in Hart- 
ford. F 

“The conclusion of this pact,” he said, 
“vill tend to create a feeling of restful- 
ness and security in international affairs 
which will make itself felt in the mental 
and social conditions of peoples. These 
naturally make for the vltimate good of 
the world as a whole. Such a state is 
bound to create a happy condition in the 
insurance world.” 


Conditions In England Better 


Insurance conditions are improving in 
Great Britain and the outlook is promis- 
ing there. Losses are tending to go down 
and premium income to go up. There is 
not the room for development in Great 
sritain that there is in this country, be- 
cause Great Britain is an old country 
and America is young. Insurance con- 
ditions in the State are quite satisfac- 
tory. ; 

In this optimistic frame of mind Mr. 
Nicoll summed up the insurance condi- 
tions in his own country and the land he 
is visiting. He bases the summary on 
the results of an extended visit to this 
country two years ago and what he has 
seen since then and on his present visit 
to the United States and Canada. | 

Only in the department of marine in- 
surance in Great Britain was his optim- 
ism qualified. .His company is the parent 
of the Maritime of Liverpool. Though 
the Scottish Union deals only in fire in- 
surance in this country, it deals in all 
kinds in Great Britain. 

“We are hoping that there will be an 
improvement in the conditions of ma- 
rine insurance,” he said. “Conditions in 
marine insurance are not particularly 
good, largely because of the shading of 
rates too fine. We have a project in 
hand now of stiffening the rates which 
I believe will be conducive to better re- 
sults for the marine companies.” 

Despite the great mechanical improve- 
ments in flying machines of all descrip- 
tions, persons who engage in aviation 
or do much flying will be regarded as 
greater insurance risks, said the visitor. 
“It will continue to be so,” Mr. Nicolls 
said, “until experience gives us some idea 
of the claim ratio. If we had very few 
losses after five years, for example, we'd 
have to regard it as something by which 
we could regulate rates.” 





INSURANCE STOCKS LOWER 


Stocks of twenty-five leading fire and 
casualty insurance companies are selling 
at an average price of $530 a share, as 
compared with an average of $309 in 
January, 1927, and a high price of $616 
last May, according to a survey of the 
Insurance stock market made by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co. Between January, 1927, 
and May, 1928, insurance stocks appre- 
ciated on the average about 99%, but 
later they lost 27% of this gain, with the 
Tesult that today at current market lev- 
els, making allowance for stock dividends, 
Tights and other privileges, the average 
value of these shares is 72% above the 
level of January, 1927. 


BLUE GOOSE ELECTIONS 





J. C. Harris Becomes Most Loyal Grand 

Gander; Next Convention to Meet 

in San Francisco, Cal. 

_J. Charles Harris, of the San Fran- 
cisco Pond, was last week elected loyal 
grand gander of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of the Blue Goose at the an- 
nual gathering of the flock at Montreal. 
DD. L. McCoy, of the Dakota Pond, was 
elected grand supervisor of the flock, 
and Henry L. Rose, of the Chesapeake 
Pond, was elected grand custodian of the 
golden goose egg. W. F. C. Fellers, of 
the Florida Pond, becomes grand guar- 
dian of the nest. Paul E. Rudd, of the 
Wisconsin home nest, was _ re-elected 
grand wielder of the goose quill. 

San Francisco has been selected for 
the 1928 grand nest session. Following 
the final business session in Montreal, 
the members and guests were taken to 
the Amateur Athletic Association grounds 
for field day sports, and in the evening 
a good fellowship dinner was served. A 
moonlight excursion on the St. Lawrence 
River was another of the entertainment 
features. 





‘HARTFORD FIRE STOCKS 





Analysis of Four of Them Shows Con- 
sistent Market Appreciation Over 
Period of Last Ten Years 


A fifteen years’ study of market valua- 
tions of four Hartford fire insurance 
companies shows consistent market ap- 
preciation, according to the records of 
W. W. Zachary, statistician with Baker, 
Watts & Co. of Baltimore. A study 
of the tabulation by Mr. Zachary reveals 
that the past five years have witnessed 
wide gains annually with the last year 
most conspicuous. The high and lows 
for 1927 show a wide spread. The low 
average for 1927 in the four stock was 
128.2 and the peak average during the 
earlier part of the year was 1968, a 
spread of 68.6. In the past five years 
the top level was doubled, and the low 
showed a gain of about 50%. Mr. 
Zachary’s averages, expressed in millions 
of dollars, are as follows: 


Year High Low Average 
1913 50.0 47.5 46.7 
1914 51.0 49.2 50.1 
1915 54.3 48.8 51.6 
1916 58.2 55.0 56.6 
1917 57.2 50.5 53.8 
1918 49.9 48.1 490 
1919 71.3 52.5 61.9 
1920 71.9 69.5 70.7 
1921 68.8 61.2 67.1 
1922 80 4 65.6 73.0 
1923 99.1 81.4 90.3 
1924 124.8 103.7 114.3 
1925 154.0 124.6 139.3 
1926 151.7 120.0 1360 
1927 196.8 128.2 162.5 





PENDLETON’S EDITORIAL 





Veteran Fire Insurance Man Writes of 
Brooklyn’s Great Growth in Fire 
and Other Lines 
Frederick S. Pendleton, of Pendleton 
& Pendleton, Inc., who is one of the 
pioneers in the fire insurance business 
in Brooklyn, has written an interesting 
editorial which appears in “Brooklyn,” 
the official organ of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Speaking of the 
growth of the insurance business in that 

borough, Mr. Pendleton says: 

“To what extent the insurance business 
has grown may be judged by our own 
Borough of Brooklyn. The fire insur- 
ance premiums are approximately $15,- 
000,000 per annum; the casualty insur- 
ance business produces about $25,000,000, 
and life insurance premiums are of large 
proportion. Take the two lines men- 
tioned specifically—fire and _ casualty. 
Brooklyn produces some forty millions 
of dollars of premiums contribution per 
annum. Of this amount it is estimated 
that approximately 40% is placed out- 
side of the Borough of Brooklyn and 
largely in the Borough of Manhattan.” 


OFFICES CLOSED SATURDAY 

The New York offices of the Royal 
Exchange, State Assurance, Provident 
Fire and Car & General were closed last 
Saturday in order to give the staff a 
three day holiday over Labor Day. 
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Home Names Winners 
In Poster Contest 


FIRST PRIZE GOES TO CALIF. 








Second Prize Winner Resident of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Great Interest Shown 
in High Schools 





The first prize of $100 in the National 
Fire Prevention Poster Contest, conduct- 
ed by the Home of New York, was won 
by Howard Leatart, Jr., of Oakland, 
Calif. This poster was submitted 
through L. S. Pratt, Home agent in San 
Leandro, Calif. The second prize of $50 
went to Leocadia Bankoske, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., the poster being submitted 
by the W. W. Heppell Co., Inc., Home 
agents. Third prize of $25 was awarded 
to Lily J. Ruth, of Eugene, Ore., the 
poster being submitted by the C. D. Lee 
Agency. 

The contesting posters were judged at 
the home office of the company by four 
men qualified to pass upon the merits 
of the designs. They were: W. Warren 
Ellis, manager of the public relations de- 
partment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Clarence Axman, editor 
of The Eastern Underwriter; Arthur 
Caruthers, editor of “Safety Engineer- 
ing,” and H. Devitt Welsh, a prominent 
New York artist. _ ; 

The purpose of this contest was mainly 
to develop and increase interest in fire 
prevention among high school students. 
Local Home agents initiated contests in 
their high schools and offered suitable 
prizes for the winning designs. These 
were entered in the national contest con- 
ducted by the Home and from them the 
prize winners chosen. : 

Much local interest was manifested. 
News items appeared frequently in the 
papers and, in one instance, the Home 
agent received over twelve columns of 
publicity. In several cases the local 
agent had as the judges of the awards, 
the mayor of the city, the fire chief, the 
superintendent of schools and the art 
supervisor. Several local awards were 
made at the high school graduation ex- 
ercises, the announcement appearing on 
the graduation program. ; 

One of the interesting features of this 
contest is that it keeps the subject of 
fire prevention alive the year around. 
Commencing early in the year, the stu- 
dents are informed of the contest. Then 
follows a more or less extended period 
during which the posters are made. In 
June, the local prizes are awarded and 
the agent holds an exhibition of them 
in his office. Such an exhibition, con- 
taining from twenty-five to seventy-five 
colorful posters, would naturally attract 
notice. Krom these exhibits, the prize 
winners are selected for competition in 
the national contest. Then in the fall, 
during Fire Prevention Week, the na- 
tional winners are announced and the 
agent is given another opportunity of 
using his display in connection with a 
reproduction of the prize-winning design 
which is sent to him and to all Home 
agents at that time. 

W. W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the Home, anticipates the continua- 
tion of the fire prevention poster contest 
next year and announcements will appear 
regarding it in “News from Home,” the 
company’s house organ, and in the in-= 
surance journals. 


Reinsurance Held 
Not To Be A Lease 


RULING OF KENTUCKY DEP’T 





State May Collect Taxes on Reinsurance 
Contract Made With Henry Clay 
Fire; Text of Ruling 





Insurance Commissioner S. M. Saufley 
of Kentucky this week received an opin- 
ion from Attorney General J. W. Cam- 
mack to the effect that the insurance de- 


partment of Kentucky is entitled to col- 


lect the tax on premiums of reinsurance 
from the Hartford Fire of Hartford, for 
the Henry Clay Fire. Attorney General 
Cammack says: 

“Your letter of February 14, enclosing 
agreements between the Hartford Fire 
and the Henry Clay Fire has been re- 
ferred to me for an opinion. 

“You state that it is the contention of 
the Hartford Fire that this contract is a 
lease and not a contract of reinsurance. 
3ouvier’s law dictionary defines the word 
lease as follows: 

““A contract for the possession and 
profits of lands and tenements on the 
one side and a recompense of rent or 
other income on the other. Bac. Abr. 
Leasein pr.; or it is a conveyance to a 
person for life or years or a will in con- 


provement in the status of the Automo- 
bile is indicated by a.comparison with 
surplus as of June 30, 1927, when it was 
$2,050,720, showing increase of 150%. 
The assets as of June 30 were $20,309,642. 
The premium income in the first half 
of the year was $3,831,855 and interest 
and rents $359,134. Unearned premium 
reserves as of June 30 amounted to 
$5,753,401. In addition to the surplus 
item the Automobile has a contingency 
reserve of $750,000. 





$300,000 IN FIRST 6 MONTHS 
Max Blumenstein of the Louis Lane 
agency of the Equitable Society has 
written $300,000 in his first six months 
in the life insurance business, thereby 
promising to become another million dol- 
lar writer. Mr. Blumenstein is a gradu- 

ate of the Equitable Training Course. 
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SEPTEMBER 
Moving Month is Next 





sideration of a return or rent or other 
recompense. This definition appears in 
the first edition of this work with the 
authorities as cited. It is also quoted 
with reference to Woodfall, L and T c. 1. 
Sec. 1, as an accurate definition of the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Jack- 
son v. Harsen, 7 Cow. 323 17 Am. Dec. 
517 and note. 

“A species of contract for the posses- 
sion of land and tenements either for life 
or for a certain period of time or during 
the pleasure of the parties.’ 

“The word is always used with refer- 
ence to estate transactions and has no 
application, so far as we know, to con- 
tracts of insurance. 

“So much of paragraph 1, as is neces- 
sary for a construction of this contract 
is as follows: 

““Tn consideration of the agreement 
hereinafter made by the Henry Clay, the 
Hartford agrees to and hereby does re- 
insure all of the net risks being the 
gross risk or liability loss cancellations, 
or the Henry Clay outstanding, as here- 
inafter specified, on the 3lst day of De- 
cember, 1921, at noon standard time at 
the place where the property insured is 
located, under the Henry Clay policies or 
contracts of insurance or reinsurance 
against loss or damage by fire, lightning, 
tornado, sprinkler leakage, riot and civil 
commotion, which shall be mentioned in 
the schedule hereinafter referred to, 
which have been issued by the Henry 
Clay or its agents on property situated 
in the United States and Canada.’ 

“Since the contracting parties denomi- 
nated in the agreement that this trans- 
action was reinsurance of all net risks, 
they cannot be allowed to come in and 
contend that this contract is not a con- 
tract of reinsurance, but is what it pur- 
ports to be, and your department is en- 
titled to collect the tax on said premiums 
for reinsurance as per our instructions to 
you of date January 31, 1928.” 





AUTOMOBILE SURPLUS UP 


The June 30 statement of the Automo- 
bile of Hartford shows an increase df 
practically $1,300,000 in surplus in the 
first half of the vear, the surplus ha 
ing increased from $3,812,116 on Decen 
ber 31 to $5,110,000 on June 30. The ini- 


Yes, people move a lot in the Fall. Some move 
from one house to another. There are others who 
are moving back to town from summer vacations. 
Still others—the younger set—are moving to school 
and college in distant towns or cities. 

* ~ & * * 


And you, as an insurance representative, can move 
right along with the times by showing each and 
every one of these classes of movers a real insur- 
ance need. 
* * * * * 
The people who are moving their residence to your 
locality are all prospects you never had before. 
Look them over; they may own a car beside the 
house and there’s always the need for House 
Furnishings Insurance. 
* * * * ok 
Those who are coming back from summer vacations 
are probably feeling in great spirits after their trip 
and therefore are in a good mood for solicitation of 
insurance protection. 
Bs * * * * 
And the younger set just going away to school are 
first class Prospects for Tourist Baggage Insurance. 
* Be * 


Then, too, next month is Fire Prevention Month, 
so it’s just about right to begin talking Fire Preven- 
tion. Show your community why care and thought 
will reduce the great annual toll of fire. Broadcast 
the idea of prevention—it is your chance to aid in 
the great work of fighting fire and the loss that 
fire brings. 


If there is no representative of this Company in 
your locality remember that dependable agents are 
invited to apply for representation. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PITTSBURGH, P 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. 


$760,298.04 $375.00 $300, 000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
$27,594,166.15 ae llama $25,684,495.78 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark, New Jersey 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
_-CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 Sansome Street 


461-467 Bay Street 





Ht. = oe Manager Toronto, Canada ees pipes pon 
--* - one MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, - W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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New Auto Bumpers 
Stand Big Shocks 


TESTS ARE MADE IN LONDON 





Cc Equipped With Invention of Ger- 
yeti neues Crash Safely Into Ob- 
jects at 30 Miles Per Hour 





An interesting demonstration of “head- 
on collisions” was given at the White 
City Speedway Track in London recent- 
ly of the new “anti-shock” motor car 
bumpers, the invention of a M. F ranzarl 
Schleiff, a German airman. The two 
cars used in the demonstration came into 
collision when traveling at a combined 
speed of thirty miles an hour and drove 
into a stationary obstruction at the same 
speed, without being damaged. Lhe new 
bumper, which consists of a specially 
prepared rubber bar, four inches in diam 
eter, attached across the front rl 
car by movable steel arms, 1s capable 
of absorbing and diverting the shock of 
a 30 miles per hour collision to such an 
extent that passengers escape with a 
slight shaking. 

in the first demonstration, one Car, 
fitted with a front bumper, drove into 
the rear of another car, which was fitted 
at both the back and the front with sim- 
ilar bumpers, at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour. ‘The second car was 
traveling at a speed of five miles an 
hour in the same direction. The rubber 
bars took most of the shock and passed 
it on to the movable steel brackets. ‘The 
slight remaining shock was passed direct- 
ly down the main bars of the chassis. 

In the second test a car fitted with a 
front bumper crashed into six telegraph 
poles, which were burried five feet in the 
ground and tied together to represent a 
tree. Although the collision was violent, 
the car merely rebounded a few inches 
and the passengers were unharmed. The 
only damage done was the tearing of a 
rubber pipe leading from the radiator 
cap to the radiator itself. The rubber 
bar of the bumper was a little buckled, 
but as soon as the three bolts which se- 
cured it to the brackets were loosened it 
sprang back into its original shape. The 
brackets were then readjusted and the 
bumper was again ready for use. ? 

The third test was a “head-on” col- 
lision, one car traveling at about twenty- 
five miles an hour and the other at about 
five miles an hour. In this test the only 
damage suffered by the cars was a small 
dent and leakage in the radiator of the 
faster moving of the two cars. None of 
the passengers was harmed in the slight- 


st. 
° In all the tests ordinary glass fittings 
were used, and none was broken. After 
each collision it was necessary to read- 
just the steel brackets and the rubber 
bar. This, however, was only a matter 
of fifteen minutes’ work. It was stated 
that if a car fitted with these bumpers 
struck a car without them, the first car 
would escape undamaged and the damage 
to the second would be considerably 
lessened. It was also stated that the 
tests of this new bumper in Germany 
have been so satisfactory that insurance 
companies were making reductions of 
twenty per cent. in the premiums for 
motor cars fitted with them. 





NOW INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER 


Hugh W. Young, who has been man- 
ager of the Louisville office of the 
Southern Adjustment Co., will take over 
that office himself now and operate as 
an independent adjuster. The Southern 
Adjustment Co. is accepting no more ad- 
justments in that territory, as the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Co. is tak- 
ing over the business. 





Giles-Meeker-Tooney, Inc., insurance 
brokers, has been chartered at Albany 
with capital of 100 shares non par value 
stock. Michael Walters, William H. 
Hechheimer, Nelle Jaffe, New York City, 
are the incorporators. 


Virginia Balks at 
Public Fire Plan 


AGENTS CALL IT A MENACE 





Association Awaits Action of West 
Baden Convention; Company Trying 
Richmond Non-Board Agencies 





Louis T. Dobie, of Norfolk, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
was in Richmond last week in confer- 
ence with Herbert B. Race, president of 
the Richmond local board relative to the 
proposal of the Public Fire.of Newark 
to the executive committee of the board 
looking to the establishment of a brok- 
erage or branch office in Richmond. Mr. 
Race presented him with a resolution 
adopted by the board urging that co- 
operation by the state body “be accord- 
ed in getting the facts before its mem- 
bership through its proper committees 
so as to block effectually this new men- 
ace to the American agency system. 

Mr. Dobie deemed it best for his com- 
mittee to defer action in the matter un- 
til the National Association acts on it 
this month at its national convention at 
West Baden Springs. He was in hearty 
sympathy and accord, however, with the 
sentiment and purpose of the resolution 
which also recited that it was the belief 
of the board that it was the policy of 
the Public Fire to open other such of- 
fices in the state. 

Under the rules of the board, no mem- 
ber is permitted to place business with 
the Public Fire under the plan as was 
outlined to it by Louis T. Miller, state 
agent of the company. Failing to induce 
the board to accept the plan, Mr. Miller 
has been submitting the proposal to non- 
board agencies in Richmond. Just what 
success he has made in this direction 
has not been disclosed. 





SUSSEX FIRE AGENTS 





Three General Agents Appointed in 
California, Colorado and Louisiana 
by A. H. F. Schumm 

Arthur H. F, Schumm, vice-president 


and general manager of the Sussex Fire 
of Newark, has returned from a trip to 
the Pacific Coast announcing the ap- 
pointment of three general agencies in 
different parts of the country. In San 
Francisco the company has appointed 
Carl N. Corwin Co. general agents for 
California. This agency already repre- 
sents the Queensland, Mercantile Under- 
writers of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, Union of Buffalo and the Home- 
stead of the Home group. The Sussex 
Fire will not enter Oregon and Washing- 
ton yet due to the disturbed insurance 
conditions in those states. 

When state licenses have been issued 
in Colorado and Louisiana the Mountain 
State Agency of Denver will act as gen- 
eral agents in the former state and Har- 
ry A. Kauffman of New Orleans will be 
general agent for Louisiana. Agency 
arrangements have not been completed 
in Maryland, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 





ATKINSON MADE CHAIRMAN 


At the annual general meeting of the 
British Insurance Association recently 
held in London, J. J. Atkinson, general 
manager of the Royal, was unanimously 
elected chairman, and H. M. Trouncer, 
actuary and manager of the London Life 
Association, was elected deputy chair- 
man for the ensuing twelve months. The 
British Insurance Association may be 
described as the parent body of ail the 
various insurance organizations dealing 
with sectional activities, and its function 
is to watch over the general interests of 
insurance, both at home and abroad. 





SYLVANIA IN VIRGINIA 


The Sylvania Fire of Philadelphia, one 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group, has 
entered Virginia. 




















Specialists in the Securities of the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 








We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 





Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital — $1,000,000 














Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 





Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital —- $1,000,000 








Sylvania Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital - $1,500,000 





Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital — $600,000 





BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 


51 East 42d Street New York 
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Destruction of Spanish Fleet 
in Manila Bay—May 1, 1898 


th s OU may fire when you are ready, Captain 


Gridley.” That quiet command issued by 
Commodore Dewey opened the onslaught upon the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. Within six hours one 
of the most decisive and overwhelming naval battles 
of the world had been waged and won. And notan 
American life had been lost! 

Such victories with an unwounded victor are 
rare indeed. The Home, now in its seventy-fifth 
year, has undergone many onslaughts by ravaging 
fire and emerged scathed but unhurt, ready for the 
next catastrophe, ready to pay all losses and maintain 
her high insurance standards through her efficient 
and service-giving agency system. 


THE HOME “away NEW YORK 


1653 1928 


K, OF INSURANCE 


Anniversary Year 


THE HALLMAR 


seventy Fi 
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Better Efficiency 
Of Fire Departments 


CONTINENTAL MAKES SURVEY 





Company Finds that Great Proportion of 
Fires in Cities Are Kept in 
Place of Origin 





Efficiency in the fire departments of 
the United States is constantly increas- 
ing and has now reached a high level, 
according to a survey of conditions made 
by the Continental, showing that in fifty 
representative cities about 98% of the 
147,188 fires which occurred last year 
were confined to the places of origin. C. 
W. Pierce, vice-president of the com- 
pany and head of the engineering de- 
partment, commenting upon the survey, 
says: 

“The cities listed included Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and 
other leading cities. That in these places 
the percentages of fires which were kept 
under control and not permitted to 
spread, ranged from 96% to 100%, and 
averaged approximately 98%, indicates 
prompt response to alarms and _ intelli- 
gent attack upon the flames by the fire 
departments concerned. Of course, the 
great increase during recent years in the 
use of motor apparatus and generally 
improved equipment was also an impor- 
tant factor. Our survey shows that, on 
the whole, the cities of the South and 
Southwest were less successful in hold- 
ing fires in check than were those lo- 
cated in other sections of the United 
States, but this was probably because 
climatic conditions permit less substan- 
tial construction, rather than because of 
extinguishment. 

“Our records of 1927 fires confined to 
the point of origin for a number of cities 
are as follows: New York, 99%; Chica- 
go, 96%; Los Angeles, 98%; San Fran- 
cisco, 97%; New Haven, 99%; Jackson- 
ville, 98%; Indianapolis, 98%; Louisville, 
96%; Baltimore, 99%; Boston, 98%; 
Springfield, Mass., 99%; Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, 99%; Camden and Jersey City, 
99%; Toledo, 99%; Philadelphia, 99%; 
Seattle, 98%, and Milwaukee, 99%. Port- 
land, Ore., which in recent years has 
been active in campaigns to suppress 
fires and improve its fire extinguishing 
record, also displayed a 99% score.” 





GROWTH OF SURETY BUSINESS 





Manager of Brooklyn Branch of Aetna 
Casualty Sees Great Opportunities 
for Future Expansion 
J. K. Conaty, manager of the Casualty 
branch of the Aetna in Brooklyn, has 
been at the head of that organization for 
the past ten years. He says he remem- 
bers when this office was first started 
back in 1912. At that time it was noth- 
ing more than a mere service station, 
whereas today it-employs sixty persons 
and writes more than $2,000,000 a year 
in premiums. It now has branches_ in 
various parts of Long Island and is a 

complete underwriting unit. 

Speaking of the growth of the surety 
business in Brooklyn, Mr. Conaty said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In the tremendous development of 
Brooklyn commercially. and industrially 
in recent years, we have of course got 
our share of the increasing. amount of 
surety business: The enormous growth 
of the real estate business has aided 
bond premiums a lot. Then, too, the~bet- 
terment of the road situation in the-out- 
lying territories has contributed a good 
deal to the increase of bond production. 

“Another important factor in the 
growth of casualty lines in this borough 
has been the astonishing industrial de- 
velopment of Brooklyn. The water front 
situation is largely responsible for this 
rapid expansion and with the contem- 
plated ‘development of Jamaica --Bay, 
Brooklyn. can look forward to even 
greater expansion. I believe that Long 
Island presents wonderful opportunities 
for the casualty business. The business 
there is still in its infancy.” 
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HOW AN AIRCRAFT CRASHED 
THROUGH THE ROOF OF A 
BUILDING OWNED BY We Ae 
HARRIMAN AT THE MEADOW. 
BROOK HUNT CLUB, Ie Ie, 
KILLING TWO POLO PONIES. 
NOTE THE TAIL.PIECE HANG. 
ING FROM THE PEAK OF THE 
ROOF. 


<r 





Below; AN UNWELCOME 
VISIT WAS PAID BY W. T. 
CAREW, MIAMI SEAPLANE 
PILOT, TO THE HOME OF 
MRS. TARESA PINE, NEAR 
MIAMI, WHEN HIS ENGINE 
STALLED AND HE WAS 





FORCED INTO A LANDING 
ASHORE. 
*: sti 5 Pe 
feast \ 
| \ 
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REQUIRE 
NEW COVERS 








**Shall we all have to 
take out Aircraft Pro- 
perty Damage Insur- 
ance?” asks “The 
Literary Digest.’’ 





All of OUR Agents have 
Aircraft Property 


Damage 


policies in their oftices. 
Often they are needed in a 
hurry. 
Our Organization has writ- 
ten Aircraft Property 
Damage Insurance 
for a long period. 



































JOINS SAFETY CONTEST 





Jersey City Industrial Plants to Enter 
New Jersey Statewide Inter-Plant 
Campaign 
A number of industrial plants in Jer- 
sey City will take part in the thirteen- 
week statewide inter-plant safety contest 
in New Jersey, starting September 17 
and ending December 16. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is backing the movement 
as well as casualty insurance companies 
in the belief that the number of acci- 
dents in the state’s manufacturing es- 
tablishments may be materially reduced 
through the education of both employes 

and employers. 

In outlining the advantages to be de- 
rived by both employer and employe, the 
Department of Labor points out that the 
result should be lower insurance rates, 


less human suffering, less economic 
waste, and greater efficiency in the in- 
dustry. 


Contestants will be required to report 
monthly to the department on the total 
number of accidents, total time lost 
through accidents and total man-hours 
actually lost through accidents during the 
campaign and the total hours of work. 

‘he Hudson County Safety Council 
and the Jersey City Chamber of Com- 
merce are taking an active part in the 
campaign, aided by a number of casualty 
insurance representatives. It is expected 
that the campaign will help to cut down 
compensation losses. 





CATLIN ON WAY HOME 


Sheldon Catlin, vice-president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, will sail 
from Boulogne, France, on September 8 
on the’ Deutschland. Mr. Catlin went 
abroad six weeks ago for a tour through 
France and Switzerland. 





E. U. A. MEETING 


The executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association will meet 
on September 11 at 11 o’clock. As this 
will be the first fall meeting it is not 
unlikely that the program for the year 
will be given consideration. 





AMIDON WITH ROSSIA 


Frank Amidon, who has been employ- 
ed by the Rossia Insurance Co.. since 
1923, was elected an assistant secretary 
at the meeting of the directors on Tues- 
day. Mr. Amidon was connected with 
the Hartford Fire for ten years before 
he joined the Rossia. 





FIELD MEN IN N. Y. 


The New York office of the London 
Assurance Corporation was this week 
visited by Robert E. Brown, of Gordon 
& Brown, general agents in the two Vir- 
ginias and North Carolina; Albert Wil- 
son, State agent in western Pennsyl- 
vania; Earl A. Reid, State agent in Ohio; 
Homer Meek, State agent in Indiana, 
and James S. Goodwin, Cook County 
manager, in Chicago. 





W. S. RICE ILL 


W. S. Rice, independent adjuster at 
Princeton, Ky., who was to have taken 
charge of the new Paducah office of the 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
on September 1, has been confined to St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Louisville, for about 4 
week following a minor operation. 





R. & R. PROMOTION MANAGER 


Mansur B. Oakes, president of the In- 
surance Research & Review Service 
Indianapolis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul J. Bailey as manager 0! 
the sales promotion and advertising de- 
partment of that organization. F 
Bailey .has,had wide experience in sales 
promotion in the automobile field, havins 
handled this class of work for severa 
manufacturers. 
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“Oh! Tom, a letter came from the insurance man 
today, reminding you to let him know when we 
move into our new home. He also suggested that 


we insure our furniture while it is in transit.” 


“That’s what I like about that insurance man 
Helen, he thinks about your insurance for you. 
Insurance had slipped my mind entirely. His 
suggestion that we insure our things in the van is 
good. In fact something is more liable to happen 


to them on the road than in our home.” 


Tell your clients who are moving about trip 
transit protection. Incidentally this is also a 
good time to speak of Rental Value insurance to 


AMERICA FORE 


those who are moving into their own homes. FRNEST SEURM, Chairman of the Board 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928, Statement 


POLICY- 

VOLUNTARY HOLDERS 

ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL RESERVE SURPLUS 
$7,883,553.34 $3,345,809.41 $2,000,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $4,537,743.93 





‘BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


July 7, 1928 statement 


$4,000,000.00 $1,500,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $1,450,000.00 $2,500,000.00 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


March 31, 1928 statement 


$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000,000.00 $1,080,625.00 $2,500,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928 statement 


$3,708,426.08 $1,695,350.83 $1,000,000.00 $ 300,000.00 $2,013,075.25 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. | 


(CHARTERED 1849) 
March 31, 1928, Statement 


$4,726,524.78 $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $1,041,489.00 $2,500,000.00 





NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 
March 31, 1928 statement 


$2,188,244.11 $ 429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $ 200,000.00 $1,758,976.95 





REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 


$2,428,355.78 $ 866,590.80 $ 600,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $1,561,764.98 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31, 1928 statement 


$4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $1,400,000.00 $3,033,256.70 








The above statements reflect financial condition of companies mentioned as at dates indicated, 


after giving effect to additional funds paid into the treasuries of same since said dates. 











| Classes of Insurance Written 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER’ fe 
LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDIZE FLOATERS 


SOUND™= PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 


92 William Street ’ New YoCity, N. Y. 
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Taggart Stands By 
Qualification Tests 


STRICT ENFORCEMENT 


will Ask Aid Of Penna. Attorney Gen- 
eral To End Non-Assessable 
Reciprocal Policies 


FOR 








Insurance agents and company men re- 
ceived with mixed reactions the pro- 
nouncements of Insurance Commissioner 
Matthew H. Taggart of Pennsylvania 
made at the recent convention of the 
local agents’ association to the effect that 
he is going to clean up many of the in- 
surance evils in that state through rigid 
application of the insurance laws. He is 
going right ahead with his licensing 
arrangement and says that it wont be 
long before every licensed agent in the 
state will be duly qualified to handle the 
business he undertakes and those not 
qualified will be driven out. 

Through the offices of the Pennsyl- 
vania attorney general Col. Taggart is 
seeking a way to end the writing of 
non-assessable policies by reciprocal com- 
panics. This form of competition is de- 
creasing but he wants it stopped alto- 
gether if within his power to do so. - 

Mention was made in these columns 
last week to the effect that the agents 
adopted a resolution endorsing Col. Tag- 
gart’s idea that fire insurance policies be 
paid for the same as life policies, namely 
upon delivery of the contract, which is 
the same as cash in advance. The com- 
missioner says the business and the pub- 
lic will suffer so long as there are long 
delays in the forwarding of monies owed 
to the companies. Whether the assured 
is slow in paying the agent or whether 
the latter takes advantage of credit ex- 
tensions to hold back what he should 
send on to his companies is immaterial. 


The public suffers in the end as the com- . 


panies must load their fire premiums with 
Agua of doing business upon a credit 
asis. 

Dealing directly with the problem of 
compelling old agents to take examina- 
tions in order to receive licenses for ad- 
ditional companies Col. Taggart said that 
in the last 10 months 1,612 fire insur- 
ance agents had come up for tests. Of 
these 1,033 were old agents and 67, or 
7% of them failed in their examinations. 
Of the 589 new men 59 or 10% failed. 
The great bulk of the applicants for 
agents’ licenses are those desiring to sell 
life insurance. More than 8,000 of these 
were up for examination and 902, or 18%, 
of the new men failed to pass. Alto- 
gether in Pennsylvania there are about 
40,000 agents and of these 12,000 are 
writing fire and casualty lines. 

Commissioner Taggart feels that Penn- 
sylvania is overburdened with sellers of 
Insurance, with many of them scarcely 
qualified through education or ability to 
hold responsible places in financial con- 
tracts with the public. His scheme of 
examinations is over a period of years to 

ave before his men for tests nearly 
every agent in the state. Those who 
have been preying upon the public will 
Pass out of the picture through failure to 
“o creditably well in the examinations. 
The Pennsylvania Association of Tnsur- 
ance Agents to a man stands behind 

omnussioner Taggart and has been one 
of his strongest supporters even when 
he was the target for considerable crit- 
Cism in company circles because of his 
stan on the requirements for licenses. 





NEW IOWA FIRE COMPANY 


mre Western Fire & Marine of Des 
Moines is being organized with a capi- 
- ot $200,000, to write fire, tornado and 
other allied lines in Towa and adjacent 
= Tay A. King, who has been head 
Bea Western Grain Dealers’ Mutual 
of Des Moines for twenty-one 
Bars, Will be president of the Western 
Saad & Marine. _L_C. Edmonds, Marcus, 
hake will be vice-president. and D. O. 
‘ illigan of Des Moines will be secre- 
ary-treasurer. 


HARTFORD FIRE ASSETS 





Total Surplus On June 30 Was $24,109,000, 
An Increase Of $1,500,000 
Since December 31 

Hartford Fire reported a surplus June 
30 of $24,109,332, an increase of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 or 6.6% since Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. The company’s surplus as 
of June 30, 1927, was $19,365,248. The 
progress was made by the Hartford Fire 
is emphasized by a comparison of the 


_surplus item as of December 31, 1926, 


when it was $17,811,434. The increase 
has been $6,287,898, or 35.35%, in 18 
months. 

In connection with the Hartford Fire 
the results of Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, wholly owned by the Hartford 
Fire, are to be taken into consideration. 
In the past 18 months the surplus has 
increased $2,000,000, or 42.8%, to $7,385,- 
175 as of June 30. Substantial special re- 
serves have been set up in addition. The 
assets reported on June 30 were $89,104,- 


313, compared with $83,162,246 as of June - 


30, 1927. The income for the first six 
months was $25,997,527, compared with 
$25,900,184 in the first half of 1927. Dis- 
bursements for the first six months were 
$24.791947 compared with $26,206,961 in 
the first half of 1927. 





NEW FLORIDA AGENCY 

Florida has a new insurance organiza- 
tion in E. C Thall & Co., Inc. of Miami. 
The agency has established a head office 
in the Meyer-Kiser building, and begins 
business with the Brooklyn Fire, New 
York Fire, and the Metropolitan Assur- 
ance Underwriters, the latter being com- 
posed of the American Equitable and the 
Knickerbocker of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds group. The new agency is com- 
posed of E. C. Thrall, president; W. G. 
Amann, vice-president, and A. L. San- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Amann 
will be remembered as having for many 
years been inside man of the Ed. A. 
Groover Insurance Agency of Jackson- 
ville, and later with S. Y. Way & Co., 
of Orlando. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICY 


A PERSONAL, HELPFUL AGENCY COMPANY 
WITH TRADITIONS OF AGE AND FAIR DEALING 


Gabebebebabocbcbebebsbebabesebebobobebababe 


MORE COMPANIES ENTER N. J. 





Rochester American, Majestic, Lion Fire 
and Union Mutual Fire of Provi- 
dence Among Them 

Five more insurance companies have 
been admitted to New Jersey. They are 
the Rochester American, Majestic Fire, 
Lion Fire, Union Mutual Fire of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia. 

The Rochester American, at one time 
the Rochester Department of the Great 
American, was recently organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of 
a similar amount. The Majestic Fire is 
headed by F. H. Ross, Jr. It is one of 
the newer companies and has $500,000 
capital and $250,000 surplus. The Lion 
Fire, recently organized by interests affi- 
liated with the Slavia Mutual Insurance 
Bank of Prague, has $200,000 capital and 
$400,000 surplus. H. Marshall Robertson 
is president. The Union Mutual Fire 
writes fire and sprinkler leakage. 


INF 


VARIETY 


The ability to write many kinds of insur- 
ance in ONE dependable company not 


only is a convenience but often is a sales 


asset for the agent. 


In line with our policy of giving agents 
every possible kind of co-operation, a policy 
which is responsible for this company’s 


present great agency f 


resentation, we 


have provided an unusually wide range of 


property coverages. 


Let us tell you all the advantages of repre- 
senting this old, reliable institution. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





INSURANCE ASSOCI 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


zl ASSETS OVER $12,200,000 
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HOLDERS $5,548,708 


Luning Issues Report 
On Florida Fire Fund 


COVERS MOST STATE PROPERTY 





Net Earnings of State Fire Fund Since 
1917 Total $244,873; How It Is 
Progressing 





Of the total of $7,817,007 insurance 
carried by the State of Florida on pub- 
lic buildings, $4,650,532 is in the state fire 
insurance fund and $3,166,475 in private 
companies. In his report as of June 30, 
1928, Commissioner of Insurance J. C. 
Luning shows net earnings of this fund 
since established in 1917, $244,873. The 
commissioner says: 

“These figures are arrived at after de- 
ducting all losses and administrative ex- 
penses during the entire period, and the 
same unearned premium reserve on busi- 
ness in force December 31, 1927, that 
would be carried by private companies 
on the same outstanding business.” 

For 1927, full year, this fund had pre- 
miums of $17,221 and losses of $6,057, 
and for the life of the fund premiums of 
$315,042, and losses of $88,771. The ex- 
penses of the fund for ten and a half 
years is given as $20,716, and includes in- 
spections, salaries, supplies and office 
equipment. The underwriting “net sav- 
ings” for the whole time are set out as 
$205,554. ; 

Some of the divisions of lines between 
the state fund and the companies are 
given: University at Gainesville, state 
fund $967,590, companies, $1,033,500. The 
state carries $111,725 on the arsenal at 
St. Augustine, the companies $10,000, 
while the companies have $525,000 on the 
capitol at Tallahessee and the fund $50,- 
000. Of the $225,000 on the state office 
building at Tallahassee, the companies 
carry $175,000, and on the supreme court 
building the companies have $168,750, the 
fund $50,000. There are 36 buildings cov- 
ered entirely by the fund and ten by 
both the fund and the companies. 

A company writing in Florida in 1927 
that assumed $4,894,672 in risks, com- 
pared to the state fund of $4,650,532, had 
losses of $24,115. This may or may not 
be enlightening as showing the difference 
in selection possible in a state fund on 
its own prosperity and a company tak- 
ing general risks, and the expenses of 
handling business by partly paid em- 
ployes and those fully paid. Besides 
there are expenses that companies must 
bear that do not fall on the state, the 
result of which are available to the state. 





NAME VANDERBILT AGENCY 

The Vanderbilt Agency, Inc., of New 
Vork, of which Harry C. Smith is presi- 
dent, has been appointed metropolitan 
agent for the Northwest Fire & Marine 
of Minneapolis. This company is a mem- 
her of the Hartford Fire group. The 
Vanderbilt Agency also writes for the 
Richmond of the Crum & Forster fleet 
as metropolitan agent. 
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Simplified Selling Points For 
Business Interruption Indemnity 


('se and occupancy insurance is usually 
considered a most technical form of fire 
isuvance and for that reason tt ts not 
sold as gene rally as it might be. Efforts 
ave being made constantly to simplify the 
correct understanding of this insurance 
and a this line the “Accelerator,” the 
monthly publication of the Boston and 
Old Colony insurance companies of Bos- 
ton, in tts current issue, publishes a sell- 
tig article on use ae occupancy without 
complicating the story by the use of many 
sel figures. It is an article which 
agents cai eastly and the argu- 
ments can he passed along without dif- 
ficulty to prospect assureds. For that rea- 
article is reproduced herewtth in 


Ss of 


, l 
apsorp 


son the 
ful " 

Use and occupancy insurance, or, as it 
is more accurately called, business inter- 
ruption indemnity, is dn easy line to sell. 
Some agents who have tried to sell it 
with little success will perhaps take this 
with a grain of salt; but let’s see. 

\ local agent in New Jersev, who, after 
months of discouragement, has made a 
marked success in selling this coverage, 
has this to say on the subject. 

“T was pretty well discouraged with 
results when I first started selling use 
and occupancy and was just about to 
call quits, when I decided to have a little 
conference with myself to try and dis- 
cover why. Here’s what I discovered: I 
didn’t know enough about it at first, and 
after I had studied it up I failed to fol- 


low up my leads with enough punch. 
You can’t sell use and occupancy with 
ene call, and vou’ve got to have your 
stuff down cold.” 


Essential to Complete Protection 

Bv actively pushing use and occupancy 
insurance you are rendering a real in- 
surance service to every successful mer- 
chant and manufacturer in your terri- 
tory. Whv? Because this form of in- 
surance will come to his rescue when 
he needs help the most—when his plant 
or property has been made wholly or 
partially untenanted by fire and there is 


no money coming in to meet his fixed 
expenses. 
Use and occupancy insurance is abso- 


lutely essential to complete protection. 
\dequate fire insurance will take care of 
the property damage loss but the losses 
due to the interruption of the business 
during the time required to rebuild are 
not covered and these losses are some- 
times greater than the property de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Use and occupancy insurance protects 
the earning power of factories, stores, 
hotels and other business establishments. 

When a partial or total loss forces a 
business property to shut down, some 
of the expenses that a running concern 
incurs can of course be discontinued, but 
experience has shown that in the ma- 
jority of cases heavy expenses must con- 
tinue, even though the business is not 
earning, if operations are to be resumed 
when repairs or rebuilding is completed. 

If sufficient use and occupancy is car- 
ried, the policy will take care of these 
fixed expenses, but, if such is not the 
ease, the going mav be pretty uncom- 
fortable; and anything is liable to hap- 


insurance companies for property dam- 
age loss has been used in a desperate ef- 
fort to hold off liquidating or discon- 
tinuing the business. It does not take 
much imagination to picture the long up 
hill fight such a concern must make or 
what the heads of the business say when 
they hear that they could have secured 
insurance to take care of just such an 
emergency. 

Assured Able to Maintain Dividends 

One can tell what a fire loss may be, 
but it is uncertain to try to guess what 
a loss caused by the interruption of 
business might be. A small fire in a con- 
gested district may cause months of de- 
lay, continuing expenses and loss of di- 
vidends to the stockholders. Use and oc- 
cupancy insurance takes care of such par- 
tial or total suspension of business. For 
example, on July 13, 1923, the surface 
plant of the Hecla Mining Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire, but the corporation car- 
ried use and occupancy insurance, and 
during the suspension the companv paid 
two quarterly dividends of $400,000. 

Practically every business property has 
one or more places where even a smal 
fire would occasion a suspension of busi- 
ness, and consequently a money loss. The 
elevator shafts in a department store 
might burn out, and of course customers 
wouldn’t climb stairs to make their pur- 
chases. A small fire in the power plant 
might cause a suspension in business 
until repairs had been made. A _ small 
fire in the lobby. of a hotel might create 
so much smoke that it would keep guests 
away. These cases prove that property 
damage losses and business interruption 
losses bear no fixed relation to each 
other. 

This form of insurance may be se- 
cured to provide protection against loss 
or damage resulting from various causes, 
such as fire, riot and civil commotion, 
sprinkler leakage, simple explosion, wind- 
storm or tornado and earthquake. 

Limits of the Coverage 

It is the intent of the coverage to 
indemnify the assured for the actual loss 
sustained in net profits and certain fixed 
charges for not exceeding a given length 
of time, beginning with the date of the 
loss, and not limited by the expiration of 
the policy; although limited either by the 
payment of an amount not in excess of 
the face of the policy or a period of 
time, generally not more than a year, 
as shall be required, with the exercise 
of due diligence and dispatch to rebuild, 
repair or replace that part of the prop- 
erty which has been damaged or de- 
stroyed, subject, however, to certain limi- 
tations specifically mentioned in the pol- 
icy contract. 

Ordinarily this form of insurance does 
not cover loss or damage caused by the 
operation of building laws or ordinances 
which require a building damaged be- 

yond a certain extent to be rcbuilt of su- 
pe rior construction ; as, for example. a 
frame building in a congested locality 
which has been badly damaged by fire 
and which, in accordance with local or- 
dinances or building laws must be re- 
built with or replaced by a building of 

either brick or fireproof constriction 





molish the damaged building and replace 
it with one complying with the building 
laws applying to the particular district. 

Under the usual form, however, ad- 
justment of the loss would be based upon 
the estimated time required to repair or 
replace the damaged or destroyed build- 
ing, irrespective of building laws or or- 
dinances. 

There are at the present time several 
different forms of business interruption 
indemnity or use and occupancy insur- 
ance available for the use of the aver- 
age merchant or manufacturer; although 
with. all forms, the determination of the 
correct annual use and occupancy value 
of the business and the proper adjust- 
ment of the amount of insurance are 
both of vital importance, since all forms 
contain certain co-insurance features. 


How to Figure Proper Amounts 


How does one arrive at the proper 
amount of insurance to carry? The first 
thing to do is to find the yearly net in- 
come. You get this by deducting from 
the returns the gross sales, and from this 
figure deduct the total expense. The re- 
sult will be the profit. The next step 
is to tabulate the fixed expense—the ex- 
penses that have to be met even though 
the business should be shut down due 
to loss. 

First on the list are the salaries of 
officers, heads of departments, managers, 
traveling salesmen, foremen, and other 
employes whose service must be retained 
in order that business may be resumed 
promptly and efficiently after the dam- 
age has been repaired. 

Next, come taxes, these include fed- 
eral, state and city. Then there would 
be interest on bonds, bank loans and 
other indebtedness; rents and royalties 
for machinery or processes which are 
payable whether operating or not. Con- 
tracts that can not be canceled are next 
on the list. In this group are advertis- 
ing, power, water, heat or telephone and 
insurance upon damaged property. 

The correct determination of the an- 
nual use and occupancy values is of the 
utmost importance in selling this kind 
of insurance. If you have any doubt as 
to your abilitv to explain’to your pros- 
pect how much insur2nce he should carry 
or just what form of use and occupancy 
would best suit his needs get in pice 
with our special agent. He will be elad 
to tell you about it. After your t talk you 
will realize that, after all, use and occu- 
pancy, or business interruption indem- 
nity, is far from being complicated. 





COMPANIES ENTER KENTUCKY 


Three more insurance companies have 


been licensed to do business in Ken- 
tucky. They are the Sylvania, the Aid 
Association of Lutherans, Wisconsin and 
the Southern Surety. 





218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
hicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, 
n Francisco, 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 

















INSURANCE STOCKS 


POU te 


FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


iFrank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Hanover 1176 

















ALBERT N. WILLSON RESIGNS 


Managing Editor of “National Insurance 

News” Leaves Insurance Newspaper 

Business 

Albert N. Willson, who has been man- 
aging editor of the “National Insurance 
News” since its inception several months 
ago, has resigned that post and entered 
the business of selling insurance stocks 
and bank stocks. Previous to his con- 
nections with the “National Insurance 
Ncws” he -was associated with the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
as editor of “The American Agency Bul- 
letin.” 





CASEY REJOINS CAVANAGH 

The Cavanagh Agency, Inc., of Brook- 
Ivn, announces that O. George Casey has 
icined the organization as vice-president. 
He was with the old firm of Cavana' 
& Kuhn for about ten years and a year 
ago he joined the agency of Andrews & 
Evans in Brooklyn. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 





_ INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 





























nen. The surplus will have to be used. This added coverage may be included = 
It cannot stand the strain, or if there in certain sections of the country by en- 
is no such thing as a surplus, loans must dorsement and by the payment of an ad- —— 
be secured. There have even been cases ditional premium which extends the pol- ; 
where the money received from the fire icy to cover the time required to de- Royal Exchange Ausuraure 1720 
" coil | 
ANALYZED EXPERIENCE THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 | 
emg ei PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 | 
Promptly — Accurately — Economically tabulated iNew Hampshire Corporation) | 
Classification reserves, current outstanding data, unearned | 
premiums, agency distributions, current and annual reports CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 19¢3 
- i : 
Resse g OF Seatictinn! Bacosa. Tuc: The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles | 
76 William Street, New York City 95 Mai : 
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Royal 75 Years On 

The Pacific Coast 
{SSUES ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 
Company Followed Gold Rush Boom, En- 


tering California in 1853; Names 
of Various Managers 





The Pacific Coast branch of the Royal 
has just issued a sixty-six page book 
celebrating the completion of seventy- 
fve years on the Coast. H. R. Burke, 
manager of the Pacific Coast branch of 
the Royal, is the author of the publica- 
tion which is replete with illustrations 
picturing the growth of San Francisco 
from the days of the gold rush until the 
present time. It is interesting to note 
that at the time the Royal entered Cali- 
fornia in 1853 there were twelve daily 
newspapers being published in San Fran- 
cisco, Which had a population of less than 
50,000 persons. 

In 1853, the first San Francisco office 
of the Royal was established with the 
appointment of McKinlay, Garrioch & 
Company as its agent. Four years later, 
the agency was transferred to Alsop & 
Co, who were succeeded in 1869 by 
Chauncey & Co. One of the partners 
of the latter firm was Ingraham Kip, Jr., 
son of the famous Bishop Kip. : 

In 1872, Jonathan Hunt was appointed 
agent, followed five years later by the 
firm of Falkner, Bell & Co., whose name 
was later changed to Catton, Bell & Co. 
In 1886, Edwin W. Carpenter was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager, and upon 
his retirement in 1894, the late Rolla V. 
Watt took over the management. Under 
his guidance, the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment of the Royal and affiliated insur- 
ance companies held a leadership in this 
field. The aggregate premiums of the 
companies of this organization increased 
from $303,024 in 1894 to $3,473,458 at the 
close of 1925, the last complete year of 
Mr. Watt’s administration. 

Following the death of Mr. Watt, H. 
R. Burke, who had been with the Royal 
as special agent since 1893, and who had 
been assistant manager since 1917, was 
appointed to his present position as Pa- 
cific Coast manager. F, H. Farr, with 
the Royal organization since 1894, and 

=f Perry, with the companies since 

190), are assistant managers. 

M. B. Evans and G. K. Harris, are 
agency superintendents and have been 

with the Pacific Coast Department, re- 
spectively, since the years 1912 and 1924. 





0 COVER OUTBOARD MOTORS 


The Pacific Marine Insurance Agency 
f San Francisco states that in keeping 
with its progressive policy and to meet 
the growing demand for a form of policy 
0 adequately protect outboard motors, 
‘is offering an exceptionally liberal pol- 
cy which it feels will meet with ap- 
proval. 
put, it was with difficulty that the owner 
Pt an outboard motor could protect his 
hvestment by even the limited coverage 
bf fire and theft, and it was, to all prac- 
teal int nts and purposes, impossible to 
pPhtain a more complete protection. Spe- 
ifically the policy covers against the 
hazards of fire and theft of the entire 
motor, wherever the motor may be, 
shore or afloat; total loss by marine 
perils, including loss overboard from any 
oped and against the customary risks 

transportation to and from the boat 
‘ Which it is customarily used. The 
eency states that a more limited form 
}' Policy may also be obtained to cover 


oo to which such motors are at- 
oneeination is the supreme gift of the 
Sy alc] 


ay the degree of its possession is 
of —— of any man’s advantages 
batch ircumstance—the measure of his 
| Success.—James Howard Keh- 








Heretofore, the agency points - 





WANTED 


MANAGER 


GENERAL INSURANCE BROKER’S OFFICE 


Complete knowledge of all forms of 
insurance, except life insurance, is 


essential, 
broker’s office routine. 


including up-to-date 


Applicant must be willing to work 
early and late to fill a hard job. Chair 
warmers or time killers need not ap- 
ply. Not only must he be able to take 
orders from his superiors and execute 
them with dispatch; but he must also 
possess executive ability and intelli- 
gently direct others. A man with in- 
itiative and vision is needed. A man 
who can visualize an insurance con- 
tract as more than a piece of paper 
and read in it a client’s needs. In 
other words, look further than the 


end of his nose. 


A man is wanted who in a reasonable 
time will be familiar with all accounts 
and be able to answer questions of 
clients off-hand without having to say 
“Hold the Line” or “T’ll call you back.” 
To repeat, a hard job—with nominal 
remuneration to start—but a REAL 


opportunity. 


State full particulars, strictly confi- 


dential, of course. 


Box 1098 


The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street “ ~ ‘ 


New York 








Finish Organization 

- Of The Empire State 

AGRICULTURAL RUNNING MATE 

H. E. Machold Chairman of the Board; 
H. R. Waite President; Will Write 


Same Lines as Parent Co. 





The Empire State Insurance Co. has 
been chartered by the state of New 
York and its organization completed. 
The directors and officers of the Agri- 
cultural were elected to corresponding 
positions in the Empire State as follows: 

H. E. Machold, chairman of the board; 
H. R. Waite, president; J. Q. Adams, 
vice-president; S. A. Upham, vice-presi- 
dent; E. J. Dickey, vice-president; W. A. 
Seaver, secretary; Tomlinson, 
treasurer; H. F. Waterman, R. A. Par- 
kinson, A. C. Wallace, G. G. Inglehart, 
agency secretaries. 

Directors: J. Q. Adams, D. M. Cos- 
grove, J. C. Stebbins, D. M. Anderson, 
E. J. Dickey, E. B. Sterling, R. J. Buck, 
H. E. Machold, S. A. Upham, F. L. Carl- 
isle, D. C. Middleton, H. R. Waite, C. F. 
Peck. 

The Empire State will write the same 
lines of insurance as the Agricultural 
and will be operated from that office by 
the same office staff and field force. It 
will -be entered in most of the states in 
which the Agricultural now operates. 





AUTO FINANCE DECISION 





Court in Illinois Holds Seller on Time 
Loses Property if He Doesn’t Act 
on Defaults 
The National Association of Finance 
Companies is drawing the attention of 
its members to a recent legal case in- 
volving a conditional sales contract. 
While it. is not one affecting an auto- 
mobile the principle is applicable to auto- 
mobiles and hence is of direct interest 
to insurance men having automobile fi- 

nance contracts. 

In a case of the Dayton Scale Co. 
against the General Market House Co. 
in an Illinois court the purchaser of cer- 
tain scales and meat slicers under a con- 
ditional sales contract, being hard 
pressed for money, was allowed to retain 
possession although long in default. He 
mortgaged the property, the mortgage 
was foreclosed, the goods were sold to 
a buyer, who sold to another buyer, who 
sold to a third bona fide purchaser. After 
this the original seller tried to recover 
the goods from the final purchaser. 

The court held that the original seller 
had lost its title under the conditional 
sales contract by its own conduct in al- 
lowing the original purchaser “to retain 
possession long after default in the pay- 
ment of the instalments according to the 
terms of the sale.’ Undoubtedly the 
decision would be the same if a finance 
company having purchased a contract, 
should be similarly negligent in enforc- 
ing collections, and the property should 
in some similar manner pass into the 
possession of a bona fide purchaser. This 
would probably be the decision in other 
states, as well as in Illinois. 





DIRECTOR OF HARTFORD FIRE 

Porter P. Chase of Hartford, president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. has been 
elected a director of the Hartford Fire 
and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He is the son of Charles E. Chase, chair- 
man of the boards of the two compa- 
nies and is thirty-two years old. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENTS 
Buckley & Meade of Philadelphia have 
been appointed Philadelphia agents for 
the Jefferson Fire of Newark. 





WILLIAM MACKINTOSH BACK 

William Mackintosh, New York man- 
ager of the Royal, has returned to New 
York fromh is vacation in Europe. 





BLOCHE UNIVERSAL AGENT 

The Universal of Newark has appoint- 
ed Louis J. Bloche & Co. agents for 
Philadelphia. 
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Simplified Selling Points For 


Business Interruption Indemnity 


Use and occupancy insurance is usually 
considered a most technical form of fire 
insurance and for that reason it is not 
sold as generally as it might be. Efforts 
ve being made constantly to simplify the 
correct understanding of this insurance 
anid along this line the “Accelerator,” the 
monthly publication of the Boston and 
Old Colony insurance companies of Bos- 
ton, in tts current issue, publishes a sell- 
ing article on use and occupancy without 
complicating the story by the use of many 
sets of figures. It is an article which 
agents can absorb easily and the argu- 
ments can be passed along without dif- 
ficulty to prospect assureds. For that rea- 
son the article ts reproduced herewith 1 
full: 

Use and occupancy insurance, or, as it 
is more accurately called, business inter- 
ruption indemnity, is dn easy line to sell. 
Some agents who have tried to sell it 
with little success will perhaps take this 
with a grain of salt; but let’s see. 

\ local agent in New Jersev, who, after 
months of discouragement, has made a 
marked success in selling this coverage, 
has this to say on the subject. 


“IT was pretty well discouraged with 
results when I first started selling use 
and occupancy and was just about to 


call quits, when I decided to have a little 
conference with myself to try and dis- 
cover why. Here’s what I discovered: I 
didn’t know enough about it at first, and 
after I had studied it up I failed to fol- 
low up my leads with enough punch. 


You can’t sell use and occupancy with 
one call, and vou’ve got to have your 
stuff down cold.” 


Essential to Complete Protection 

By actively pushing use and occupancy 
insurance you are rendering a real in- 
surance service to every successful mer- 
chant and .manufacturer in your terri- 
tory. Whv? Because this form of in- 
surance will come to his rescue when 
he needs help the most—when his plant 
or property has been made wholly or 
partially untenanted by fire and there is 
no money coming in to meet his fixed 
expenses. 

Use and occupancy insurance is abso- 
lutely essential to complete protection. 
\dequate fire insurance will take care of 
the property damage loss but the losses 
due to the interruption of the business 
during the time required to rebuild are 
not covered and these losses are 
times greater than the property de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Use and occupancy insurance protects 
the earning power of factories, stores, 
hotels and other business establishments. 

When a partial or total loss forces a 
business property to shut down, some 
of the expenses that a running concern 
incurs can of course be discontinued, but 
experience has shown that in the ma- 
jority of cases heavy expenses must con- 
tinue, even though the business is not 
earning, if operations are to be resumed 
when repairs or rebuilding is completed. 

If sufficient use and occupancy is car- 
ried, the policy will take care of these 
fixed expenses, but, if such is not the 
ease, the going mav be pretty uncom- 
fortable; and anything is liable to hap- 
nen. The surplus will have to be used. 
Tt cannot stand the strain, or if there 
is no such thing as a surplus, loans must 
be secured. There have even been cases 
where the money received from the fire 


some- 


insurance companies for property dam- 
age loss has been used in a desperate ef- 
fort to hold off liquidating or discon- 
tinuing the business, It does not take 
much imagination to picture the long up 
hill fight such a concern must make or 
what the heads of the business say when 
they hear that they could have secured 
insurance to take care of just such an 
emergency. 
Assured Able to Maintain Dividends 


One can tell what a fire léss may be, 
but it is uncertain to try to guess what 
a loss caused by the interruption of 
business might be. A small fire in a con- 
gested district may cause months of de- 
lay, continuing expenses and loss of di- 
vidends to the stockholders. Use and oc- 
cupancy insurance takes care of such par- 
tial or total suspension of business. For 
example, on July 13, 1923, the surface 
plant of the Hecla Mining Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire, but the corporation car- 
ried use and occupancy insurance, and 
during the suspension the companv paid 
two quarterly dividends of $400,000. 

Practically every business property has 
one or more places where even a small 
fire would occasion a suspension of busi- 
ness, and consequently a money loss. The 
elevator shafts in a department store 
might burn out, and of course customers 
wouldn’t climb stairs to make their pur- 
chases. A small fire in the power plant 
might cause a suspension in business 
until repairs had been made. A_ small 
fire in the lobby. of a hotel might create 
so much smoke that it would keep guests 
away. These cases prove that property 
damage losses and business interruption 


losses bear no fixed relation to each 
other. 
This form of insurance may be se- 


cured to provide protection against loss 

or damage resulting from various causes, 

such as fire, riot and civil commotion, 

sprinkler leakage, simple explosion, wind- 

storm or tornado and earthquake. 
Limits of the Coverage 

It is the intent of the coverage to 
indemnify the assured for the actual loss 
sustained in net profits and certain fixed 
charges for not exceeding a given length 
of time, beginning with the date of the 
loss, and not limited by the expiration of 
the policy; although limited either by the 
payment of an amount not in excess of 
the face of the policy or a period of 
time, generally not more than a year, 
as shall be required, with the exercise 
of due diligence and dispatch to rebuild, 
repair or replace that part of the prop- 
erty which has been damaged or de- 
stroyed, subject, however, to certain limi- 
tations specifically mentioned in the pol- 
icy contract. 

Ordinarily this form of insurance does 
not cover loss or damage caused by the 
operation of building laws or ordinances 
which require a building damaged be- 
yond a certain extent to be rcbuilt of su- 
perior construction; as, for example. a 
frame building in a congested locality 
which has been badly damaged by fire 
and which, in accordance with local or- 
dinances or building laws must be re- 
built with or replaced by a building of 
either brick or fireproof construction 

This added coverage may be included 
in certain sections of the country by en- 
dorsement and by the payment of an ad- 
ditional premium which extends the pol- 
icy to cover the time required to de- 





premiums, 


New York Boston Detroit 





ANALYZED EXPERIENCE 


All Manner of Statistics 


Promptly — Accurately — 


Classification reserves, current outstanding data, unearned 
agency distributions, current and annual reports 


Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York City 


Economically tabulated 





Chicago Toronto Montreal 


molish the damaged building and replace 
it with one complying with the building 
laws applying to the particular district. 

Under the usual form, however, ad- 
justment of the loss would be based upon 
the estimated time required to repair or 
replace the damaged or destroyed build- 
ing, irrespective of building laws or or- 
dinances. 

There are at the present time several 
different forms of business interruption 
indemnity or use and occupancy insur- 
ance available for the use of the aver- 
age merchant or manufacturer; although 
with. all forms, the determination of the 
correct annual use and occupancy value 
of the business and the proper adjust- 
ment of the amount of insurance are 
both of vital importance, since all forms 
contain certain co-insurance features. 


How to Figure Proper Amounts 


How does one arrive at the proper 
amount of insurance to carry? The first 
thing to do is to find the yearly net in- 
come. You get this by deducting from 
the returns the gross sales, and from this 
figure deduct the total expense. The re- 
sult will be the profit. The next step 
is to tabulate the fixed expense—the ex- 
penses that have to be met even though 
the business should be shut down due 
to loss. 

First on the list are the salaries of 
officers, heads of departments, managers, 
traveling salesmen, foremen, and other 
employes whose service must be retained 
in order that business mav be resumed 
promptly and efficiently after the dam- 
age has been repaired. 

Next, come taxes, these include fed- 
eral. state and city. Then there would 
be interest on bonds, bank loans and 
other indebtedness; rents and royalties 
for machinery or processes which are 
payable whether operating or not. Con- 
tracts that can not be canceled are next 
on the list. In this group are advertis- 
ing, power, water, heat or telephone and 
insurance upon damaged propertv. 

The correct determination of the an- 
nual use and occupancy values is of the 
utmost importance in selling this kind 
of insurance. If you have any doubt as 
to your abilitv to explain to your pros- 
pect how much insur2nce he should carry 
or just what form of use and occupancy 
would best suit his needs get in touch 
with our special agent. He will be elad 
to tell you about it. After your talk you 
will realize that, after all, use and occu- 
pancy, or business interruption indem- 
nity, is far from being complicated. 








COMPANIES ENTER KENTUCKY 


Three more insurance companies have 
been licensed to do business in Ken- 
tucky. They are the Sylvania, the Aid 
Association of Lutherans, Wisconsin and 
the Southern Surety. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts, 
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HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
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FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 


iFrank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Hanover 1176 

















ALBERT N. WILLSON RESIGNS 


Managing Editor of “National Insurance 

News” Leaves Insurance Newspaper 

Business 

Albert N. Willson, who has been man- 
aging editor of the “National Insurance 
News” since its inception several months 
ago, has resigned that post and entered 
the business of selling insurance stocks 
and bank stocks. Previous to his con- 
nections with the “National —— 
Ncws” he -was associated with the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
as editor of “The American Agency Bul- 
letin.” 





CASEY REJOINS CAVANAGH 

The Cavanagh Agency, Inc., of Brook- 
Ivn, announces that O. George Casey has 
ined the organization as vice-president. 
He was with the old firm of Civana” 
& Kuhn for about ten years and a year 
ago he joined the agency of Andrews & 
Evans in Brooklyn. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








_ INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 | 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 


iNew Hampshire Corporation) 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 


1720 


1924 


19C3 
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Royal 75 Years On 
The Pacific Coast 


ISSUES ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 





Followed Gold Rush Boom, En- 
wo California in 1853; Names 
of Various Managers 





The Pacific Coast branch of the Royal 
has just issued a sixty-six page book 
celebrating the completion of seventy- 
five years on the Coast. H. R. Burke, 
manager of the Pacific Coast branch of 
the Royal, is the author of the publica- 
tion which is replete with illustrations 
picturing the growth of San Francisco 
from the days of the gold rush until the 
present time. It is interesting to note 
that at the time the Royal entered Cali- 
fornia in 1853 there were twelve daily 
newspapers being published in San Fran- 
cisco, which had a population of less than 
50,000 persons. 

In 1853, the first San Francisco office 
of the Royal was established with the 
appointment of McKinlay, Garrioch & 
Company as its agent. Four years later, 
the agency was transferred to Alsop & 
Co. who were succeeded in 1869 by 
Chauncey & Co. One of the partners 
of the latter firm was Ingraham Kip, Jr., 
son of the famous Bishop Kip. ; 

In 1872, Jonathan Hunt was appointed 
agent, followed five years later by the 
firm of Falkner, Bell & Co., whose name 
was later changed to Catton, Bell & Co. 
In 1886, Edwin W. Carpenter was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager, and upon 
his retirement in 1894, the late Rolla V. 
Watt took over the management. Under 
his guidance, the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment of the Royal and affiliated insur- 

= ance companies held a leadership in this 
field. The aggregate premiums of the 
companies of this organization increased 
from $303,024 in 1894 to $3,473,458 at the 
close of 1925, the last complete year of 

Mr. Watt’s administration. 

Following the death of Mr. Watt, H. 
R. Burke, who had been with the Royal 
as special agent since 1893, and who had 
been assistant manager since 1917, was 
appointed to his present position as Pa- 
cific Coast manager. H. Farr, with 
the Royal organization since 1894, and 
F. J. Perry, with the companies since 
1900, are assistant managers. 

M. B. Evans and G. K. Harris, are 
agency superintendents and have been 
with the Pacific Coast Department, re- 
spectively, since the years 1912 and 1924. 





TO COVER OUTBOARD MOTORS 


‘The Pacific Marine Insurance Agency 
of San Francisco states that in keeping 
with its progressive policy and to meet 
the growing demand for a form of policy 
to adequately protect outboard motors, 
It Is offering an exceptionally liberal pol- 
vd — it feels will meet with ap- 

OVal, 

Out, it was with difficulty that the owner 

of an outboard motor could protect his 

Mvestment by even the limited coverage 

or fre and theft, and it was, to all prac- 

tical intents and purposes, impossible to 
ee a more complete protection. Spe- 

4 ae the policy covers against the 

azards of fire and theft of the entire 
mtr, wherever the motor may be, 
ashore or afloat; total loss by marine 

Perlis, including loss overboard from any 


pam and against the customary risks 
a ‘Transportation to and from the boat 
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WANTED 


MANAGER 


GENERAL INSURANCE BROKER'S OFFICE 


Complete knowledge of all forms of 
insurance, except life insurance, is 
essential, including up-to-date 


broker’s office routine. 


Applicant must be willing to work 
early and late to fill a hard job. Chair 
warmers or time killers need not ap- 
ply. Not only must he be able to take 
orders from his superiors and execute 
them with dispatch; but he must also 
possess executive ability and intelli- 
gently direct others. A man with in- 
itiative and vision is needed. A man 
who ean visualize an insurance con- 
tract as more than a piece of paper 
and read in it a client’s needs. In 
other words, look further than the 


end of his nose. 


A man is wanted who in a reasonable 
time will be familiar with all accounts 
and be able to answer questions of 
clients off-hand without having to say 
“Hold the Line” or “I'll call you back.” 
To repeat, a hard job—with nominal 
remuneration to start—but a REAL 


opportunity. 


State full particulars, strictly confi- 


dential, of course. 


Box 1098 


The Eastern Underwriter 


110 Fulton Street - - 


- New York 








Finish Organization 
- Of The Empire State 


AGRICULTURAL RUNNING MATE 





H. E. Machold Chairman of the Board; 
H. R. Waite President; Will Write 
Same Lines as Parent Co. 





The Empire State Insurance Co. has 
been chartered by the state of New 
York and its organization completed. 
The directors and officers of the Agri- 
cultural were elected to corresponding 
positions in the Empire State as follows: 

H. E. Machold, chairman of the board; 
H. R. Waite, president; J. Q. Adams, 
vice-president; S. A. Upham, vice-presi- 
dent; E. J. Dickey, vice-president; W. A. 
Seaver, secretary; H. W. Tomlinson, 
treasurer; H. F. Waterman, R. A. Par- 
kinson, A. C. Wallace, G. G. Inglehart, 
agency secretaries. 

Directors: J. Q. Adams, D. M. Cos- 
grove, J. C. Stebbins, D. M. Anderson, 
E. J. Dickey, E. B. Sterling, R. J. Buck, 
H. E. Machold, S. A. Upham, F. L. Carl- 
isle, D. C. Middleton, H. R. Waite, C. F. 
Peck. 

The Empire State will write the same 
lines of insurance as the Agricultural 
and will be operated from that office by 
the same office staff and field force. It 
will ‘be entered in most of the states in 
which the Agricultural now operates. 





AUTO FINANCE DECISION 





Court in Illinois Holds Seller on Time 

Loses Property if He Doesn’t Act 

on Defaults 

The National Association of Finance 
Companies is drawing the attention of 
its members to a recent legal case in- 
volving a conditional sales contract. 
While it. is not one affecting an auto- 
mobile the principle is applicable to auto- 
mobiles and hence is of direct interest 
to insurance men having automobile fi- 
nance contracts. 

In a case of the Dayton Scale Co. 
against the General Market House Co. 
in an Illinois court the purchaser of cer- 
tain scales and meat slicers under a con- 
ditional sales contract, being hard 
pressed for money, was allowed to retain 
possession although long in default. He 
mortgaged the property, the mortgage 
was foreclosed, the goods were sold to 
a buyer, who sold to another buyer, who 
sold to a third bona fide purchaser. After 
this the original seller tried to recover 
the goods from the final purchaser. 

The court held that the original seller 
had lost its title under the conditional 
sales contract by its own conduct in al- 
lowing the original purchaser “to retain 
possession long after default in the pay- 
ment of the instalments according to the 
terms of the sale.” Undoubtedly the 
decision would be the same if a finance 
company having purchased a contract, 
should be similarly negligent in enforc- 
ing collections, and the property should 
in some similar manner pass into the 
possession of a bona fide purchaser. This 
would probably be the decision in other 
states, as well as in Illinois. 





DIRECTOR OF HARTFORD FIRE 

Porter P. Chase of Hartford, president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. has been 
elected a director of the Hartford Fire 
and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He is the son of Charles E. Chase, chair- 
man of the boards of the two compa- 
nies and is thirty-two years old. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENTS 
Buckley & Meade of Philadelphia have 
been appointed Philadelphia agents for 
the Jefferson Fire of Newark. 





WILLIAM MACKINTOSH BACK 

William Mackintosh, New York man- 
ager of the Royal, has returned to New 
York fromh is vacation in Europe. 





BLOCHE UNIVERSAL AGENT 

The Universal of Newark has appoint- 
ed Louis J. Bloche & Co. agents for 
Philadelphia. 
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National Board Plan 
To Be Tried in Penna. 





W. W. ELLIS TALKS TO AGENTS 





Every Daily Newspaper In State Will 
Carry Message Once A Week Ex- 
plaining Stock Fire Insurance 


W. Warren Ellis of the public relations 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters gave some of the de- 
tails of the Board’s new advertising plan 
in the course of a talk he made at the 
recent convention at Hazleton of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents. The whole idea of the scheme 
is to better educate the public in the 
general fundamentals of stock fire insur- 
ance, making use of the cooperation of 
local agents. 

“With the cooperation of 500 special 
agents the exact questions asked by the 
public were tabulated,” said Mr. Ellis. 
“When a problem has been analyzed to 
this point, it is quite simple to find the 
solution. Every question could be an- 
swered clearly and concisely by fire in- 
surance men, but to reach the public in 
a personal way with a discussion of our 
business would require a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money on the part 
of the companies and the agents. 

“Tn the last few years the advertising 
columns of our newspapers have assumed 
almost the same importance as the edi- 
torial columns in public educational 
movements and now it is possible for an 
industry such as stock fire insurance to 
explain any fundamental principles of the 
business and its place in modern econom- 
ics by advertising. 

“Four states have been chosen to de- 
termine the effectiveness of newspaper 
advertising in educating the public about 
our business. Pennsylvania was one of 
the states chosen largely because it was 
near a large insurance center where the 
work could be observed. For the same 
reason, a southern state and two middle 
western states were chosen. 

“Tt is the plan of the public relations 
committee of the National Board to run 
an advertisement once each week in 
every daily paper in Pennsylvania. By 
next spring, it is hoped the public will 
have become interested in the simple 
messages with which we hope to explain 
the fire insurance business and_ the 
agents will have been able to sense a 
better public understanding of the busi- 
ness. 

“Educational advertising, like any 
other kind of advertising, is only a part 
of the work. Without the cooperation 
of company representatives, local agents 
and everyone interested, our newspaper 
messages, regardless of how well writ- 
ten they may be, would fall far short 
of the mark we hope to reach. Every 
agent can make this campaign his cam- 
paign, by carrying on the work of ex- 
planation in every public contact until 
it has become quite impossible for any- 
on-to misunderstand the basic princi- 
ples upon which the stock fire insurance 
industry is based. Beyond the mere 
financial protection afforded for prop- 
erty, our business has a most important 
place in economics. There are many 
details of our work so well known to 
ourselves they have become more or 
less commonplace, but they would be of 
great interest to the public. 

“From time to time specific sugges- 
tions will be made to the agents of 
Pennsylvania about how they can co- 
operate in this effort. The department 
will appreciate suggestions and exam- 
ples that will aid the work. It is your 
story that will be told, just as it is the 
story of all stock fire insurance. You 
will reap the benefit in the same pro- 
portion as the whole business reaps a 
benefit from a better understanding, a 
more complete understanding on the part 
of the public. Naturally, the business of 
stock fire insurance will be in a position 
to serve the public even better when the 
service it renders is completely under- 
stood.” 


REINSURANCE IN CHILE 





Fire Lines Must Be Offered First To 
Government Office Before 
Going Elsewhere 


It is stated that a Govérnment reinsur- 
ance office has been opened in Chili in 
accordance with the provisions of a law 
passed last December, by which all com- 
panies operating in the country are re- 
quired to offer all their reinsurances to 
the Government office before effecting 
any reinsurance elsewhere, the Govern- 
ment office being empowered to accept 
such business as is approved. It is, how- 
ever, stated that for the time being only 
fire reinsurances will be transacted, al- 
though it is proposed to include marine 
and life business before the end of the 
present year. 

The idea of compulsory reinsurance 
with a Government office can be no more 
welcome to underwriters than the string- 
ent restrictions which the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment proposed to impose on insurance 
companies operating within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

It is true that in Italy what amounts 
to a State reinsurance office has been 
in existence for some time, and appears 
to be functioning excellently, but it must 
be remembered that this State office is 
largely supported and to an extent con- 
trolled by the Italian marine insurance 
market, and it would seem that the new 
Chilian insurance office is entirely a 
Government affair. There is, however, 
apparently a way out for underwriters in 
Chili which may prove a loophole through 
which they can avoid the restrictions of 
the new law. 





A. P. WALKER’S ARTICLE 


A. P. Walker has written the article 
on insurance appearing in the Encyclo- 
paedia of United States Supreme Court 
Reports. It is issued by the Michie Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PENNA. AGENTS LOSE LICENSES 


Two Pennsylvania fire insurance agents 
have lost. their licenses through action 
of the Pennsylvania State Insurance De- 
partment because they collected pre- 
miums and delivered policies of the Lib- 
erty Fire Underwriters’ Contract of Jer- 
sey City, which is not admitted to the 
Keystone State. The business was writ- 
ten through the Liberty Agency of Jer- 
sey City. The agents are J. M. Eyler 
of Pittsburgh and Frank P. Guckert of 
Homestead. It is claimed that when 
losses occurred the company had refused 
to pay them and the matter was brought 
to the attention of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Taggart at Harrisburg. 





Thomas F. Goethals, a nephew of the 
late General Goethals, builder of the 
Panama Canal, is now associated with 
the Carr & Coutant Agency in Brooklyn. 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA | 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


MEMORIALS ADOPTED 


The National Automatic Sprinkler As- 
sociation last week adopted memorials 
on Charles G. Smith, late chairman of 
the board of the Great American, and 
on Allen M. Schoen, chief engineer of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and president of the National 
Fire Protection Association, who died re- 
cently. 





NEW JERSEY AGENTS MEETING 


_The New Jersey Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, the local agents’ organization, 
will hold its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City at the Hotel Ambassador on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. Harry L. Godshall of 
Atlantic City is president of the associa- 
tion and he expects a large attendance 
as this convention will follow by a week 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at West Baden, Ind. 





Adv’g Conference 
(Continued from Page 18) 
Weekly and Monthly and other business 

publications, 

Following Mr. Barnhart’s address, 
Judge O. B. Ryon, former counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who is acting in an advisory capacity in 
the four months’ public relations can: 
paign of the National Board which can- 
paign will start the day Judge Ryon de- 
livers his talk to the Conference, wil 
address the general session on the con 
ditions and the problems which the Na 
tional Board and other similar public re- 
lations campaigns are obliged to consider 
and remedy. It is doubtful if a laymat, 
so far as advertising is concerned, could 
be found with a broader experience anl 
capacity for seeing ‘and presenting the 
many ramifications on the problems ani 
development of a public relations cat 
paign. 

Then there will be an address by 
Roger B. Hull on the “New Industrid 
Citizenship.” Mr. Hull is the managing 
director and general counsel of the Ne 
tional Association of Life Underwriter 
Those attending: the Conference may 
assured not only of hearing a 0% 
speaker, but of a message on a new alll 
thought-inspiring subject. 





Agents Issue Program 


(Continued from Page 18) 


dent North Carolina Association of Insurait 
Agents. oe 

Address, ‘‘A New Compensation Program, 
P. Stellwagen, New York City, secretary 1a 
urer, National Bureau of Casualty «nd 5 
Underwriters. : 

Report of Committee on Resolutio’s 

Report of Committee on Nominatiin. 

Election of Officers. 

Presentation of Awards: 

(a) President’s Membership Cup. 

(b) Des Moines Attendance Cup. 

(c) Advertising Contests. 

(d) Woodworth 

Adjournment. 

Friday Afternoon 
2:00 P. M.—Second Golf Tourn«ment. 
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this country through which certain Am- 
erican reinsurance passed were closed, a 
fresh market was found in Scandinavia, 
and that eventually it proved that for 
various reasons this market was far from 
In reinsurance, as in most 
classes of business, continuity of rela- 
tions is an important factor, and often 
underwriters prefer to pay more for their 
reinsurances than is absolutely necessary 
because they prefer to deal with rein- 
surers with whom they are acquainted 
and of whose methods they approve. 
Preparing for an Eventuality 


“The second expedient: that of rein- 
suring at a loss, is one against which 
underwriters have an inveterate and jus- 
To pay away more 
than is received is always a galling busi- 
ness transaction, but when it is realized 
that in reinsurance the process may mean 
that the reinsurer is given terms that 
may mean a profit to him and a loss 
to the insured in terms of premiums and 
claims, it becomes even more galling. 

“For instance, if the original risk is 
one on which a claim exactly counter- 
balances the premium, it stands to rea- 
son that by reinsuring at a loss, the re- 


_insurer is given a profitable deal, while 


the reassured instead of coming out ‘all 
square’ makes a definite loss. 

“Tt is because of these considerations 
that it is thought wise, at the present 
juncture, to state the problems in terms 
which allow of no misunderstanding. It 
the situation described 
above is one that will arise but very in- 
frequently. If the support which is being 
given to the agreement from abroad is 
continued it will probably be of the rar- 
est occurrence that any question of re- 
insuring at less than ‘agreement’ terms 
will have to be considered. Neverthe- 
less, in case such a situation does arise, 
it would be well if underwriters were to 
consider beforehand what their attitude 
is to be, and to frame some line of con- 
duct upon which they can act when 

“Marine underwriting ts not a business 
in which those taking part should be 
keen to penalize others. Competition on 
legitimate lines is to be encouraged since 
it is a stimulant and not a deterrent. 
Competition which leads to rate-cutting 
and possibly to ill-feeling is, however, 
a thing which the leaders of markets 
should discourage with all possible em- 
phases, and that they endeavor to do 
so is indicated by the various co-opera- 
tive measures which are now so great 
a part of marine insurance polities. It 
would be unwise to hamper any market 
by wilfully withholding from it those 
reinsurance facilities which are so sore- 
ly needed, but, on the other hand, no 
national market can be expected to sac- 
rifice a conviction in order to assist an- 
other out of a self-created dilemma. 


London May Insure 
New German Liners 


TO OPERATE NEXT SPRING 





Insured Value of Europa and Bremen 
Said to Be More Than $6,000,000 
for Each’ Vessel 
The launching of the two large Ger- 
man trans-Atlaritic liners Kuropa and 
Bremen is a reminder that, presumably, 
sooner or later, London underwriters will 
be again invited to participate in the 
insurances on the vessels when, as is 
proposed, they inaugurate their sailings 
next spring. The London Times says: 
“The London market’ is already inter- 
ested in the building risks. It is under- 
stood that some weeks ago the market 
was sounded on the question of the in- 
surances to take effect next year, and 
that an insured value for: each vessel 
was mentioned of about £1,250,000, which, 
considering the size and type of the 
ships, would not appear high. The ex- 
ceptional facilities of the London market 
are always at the service of foreign 
ship owners, and among these the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd ranks high. Neverthe- 
less, no ship owners are now finding it 
practicable to cover their fleets on the 
terms ruling even a year ago. During 
the last few years the net losses of the 
London market have run into many mil- 
lion sterling, while those of other mar- 
kets have also been heavy, and the gen- 
erally unremunerative character of ma- 
rine underwriting, which has been shown 
in the accounts of leading insurance 
companies, has at last resulted in a de- 
cided stiffening of rates. Only recently 
a fine cargo steamer—the Cynthiana— 
representing an insured value of £65,000, 
was reported to have been abandoned, 
and the recent figures of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association showed that 
the number of vessels lost in the first 
six months of this year was considerably 
more than the number for the same pe- 

riod of 1927.” 





Martens-Wessel, Inc., New York City, 
has been chartered at Albany with $20,000 
capital to conduct an insurance and brok- 
erage agency. F. William Wessel, Jr., 
Bronx; Henry C. Martens, Charles A. 
Martens, Grantwood, N. J., are directors 
and subscribers. William H. Wack, 256 
Broadway, Manhattan, is attorney for the 
corporation. 








“It is because of these somewhat con- 
flicting tenets that the question under 
discussion is one of delicacy, and to dis- 
cuss it in further detail might be unwise. 
It is sufficient to say that whatever con- 
tingencies may arise, it is to be hoped 
that the solution of difficulties will be 
sought by means of conference and dis- 
cussion, and that the underwriters of na- 
tions will continue that campaign of mu- 
tual helpfulness which has made such 
marked progress in recent years. 
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Reinsurance Problem 
In Hull Rate Boosts 
QUESTION OF PASSING THE BUCK sationatery. 
British Wonder Whether Increase 
Charges Will Be Demanded From 
Those Offering Reinsurance 
The British marine markets are up 
against the question of reinsurance with 
respect to the announced increase of 10% 
in hull rates for ships of all nationalities. 
The problem now is whether to apply 
this increase to reinsurance also. After } s hi 
= a study of conditions in the London and tifiable prejudice. 
Liverpool markets the marine insurance 
As- correspondent of the “Liverpool Journal 
rials of Commerce” concludes that the whole 
1 of matter is one of extreme delicacy and 
~ that it can be arranged satisfactorily 
0 . 
\$80- only after conferences and other agree- 
ional ments nade between the underwriters of 
d re- different nations. This writer says in 
part: ; Pa 
“There is, however, this important 
ING question of reinsurance to be considered, 
Asso and while this may not be so very im- 
ation portant when only small or moderate 
lantic values are concerned, it becomes of im- 
Sep mense importance — any — of 
all of really big values are under consideration. 
socia If, for instance, a market has to insure ™@Y be that 
dance vessels valued at more than £250,000, it 
week may be accepted that a certain propor- 
iation tion of that sum will have to be dis- 
1, Ind. posed of by reinsurance, presuming that 
the market in question can take the 
whole amount on the original risk. When 
; the values run into much more than a 
quarter of a million, as is the case with 
; certain of the biggest and best vessels 
USINeSs afloat, the problem becomes even more 
acute. 
ddress, ; 
of the Efforts to Place Reinsurance called upon to do so. 
writers, “Presuming, however, that a market 
icity 1 HS has accepted a value of £250,000, on the 
s catl- original risk, at less than the agreement 
‘h cam- terms, sooner or later a certain amount 
yon de- IMM of reinsurance of that risk is offered 
ce, wil abroad, and then arises the question as 
he con Jie to whether it.is to be written as rein- 
the Na J surance at the original rate, or whether 
iblic re: JB those underwriters who are adherent to 
consider HH the agreement will insist upon the full 
laymat, BH increase as if the risk were offered as 
d, could Hi an original insurance. It may be said 
nce ani JM that so far as London is concerned, there 
ting the MM are indications that in the event of such 
ems ani JM circumstances arising, the market is not 
ns cat Mat all inclined to make any concessions, 
and that whatever the terms of an ori- 
ress bjMM™ Sinal insurance may be, the underwriters 
ndustria {who support the agreement are not at all 
nanaging likely to accept any reinsurances which 
the NM are not fully in accord with the agree ———_—— 
pwriters ment. 
may “The consequences of this situation are 
a sou larly obvious. If, for instance, a market 
new al has written considerably more than it 
can retain on an original risk, it is done 
on the assumption that the surplus line 
ny be reinsured on terms which at least 
rram “0 not involve the original underwriters 
18) many loss. If, however, in the case 
a Of a risk written on other than ‘agree- 
— ment’ terms it is found that the usual 
cram,” Se Msurance market is standing out for 
vctary-re# MAN Increase of 10%, the underwriters on 






yament. 
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the original risk are in a quandary. 
Either they must find a new outlet for 
their reinsurances which will not involve 
‘mina loss, or they must accept the 
img 1 and pay more for their reinsur- 
oy than they receive for the original 
‘sk. The first of these two expedients 
PS not altogether a satisfactory one in 
fiany instances, 
fo ' will be recalled that when, some 
Ur or five years ago, the avenues in 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admited Assets, $6,034,982.98 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 
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Brevoont 


Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
li al stores, 
anks, usiness 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is. pre- 
eminent among, Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 
































CLAIMS ON DAMAGED COCOA 


It is understood that recently discus- 
sion has taken place with regard to the 
adjustment of claims on cocoa with re- 
gard to the method by which the amount 
due to the assured shall be arrived at. 
It appears that it has become the prac- 
tice to deal with damaged consignments 
by a process known as “skipping,” by 
which the damaged beans are separated 
from-the sound beans, the damaged por- 
tion being then sold and the claim ad- 
justed on the basis that underwriters pay 
the actual loss incurred over the sale of 
the damaged beans, plus the expense of 
the process of skipping. 





MEETING ON AGENTS’ LICENSES 


A meeting of the sub-committee on the 
standardization of applications for 
agents’ licenses and requisitions has been 
called for September 20 at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, by Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut, chairman of the committee. 
Other members are Commissioners M. A. 
Freedy of Wisconsin and C. D. Living- 
ston of Michigan. Among the associa- 
tions likely to be represented at this 
meeting are the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Northwest, Fire Underwriters Uni- 
formity Association, National Associa- 
tion of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, American Life Convention, 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Publicity Bureau. 
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Obnoxious Legislation 
Scored by J. W. Scherr 


BEFORE H. & A. CONVENTION 





Retiring President Calls Attention To 
Inadequate Health Insurance Rates, 
Claim Losses and Group A. & H. 





President J. W. Scherr of the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty, who has been at the 
helm of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference this year, made a fine 
impression yesterday at the opening of 
its annual meeting in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, when he delivered 
a presidential address which covered most 
every problem of importance in the 
health and accident field. Particularly 
did Mr. Scherr condemn political taxing 
bodies who seem to take delight in mak- 
ine insurance their favorite target. Not 
only are they attempting constantly to 
increase taxes, but they are trying to 
pass laws to regulate how the companies 
should do business. : 

Mr. Scherr felt that health and acci- 
dent executives should make known their 
protests against such obnoxious legisla- 
tion openly and make them heard and 
felt throughout the land. And in this 
connection, he made the recommendation 
to the Conference that a small commit- 
tee be appointed by the incoming presi- 
dent, the duty of which should be to 
confer with similar committees created 
by other insurance organizations for the 
purpose of devising means to protect in- 
surance against unfair laws and particu- 
larly against additional tax burdens. 


Work of Statistical Bureau 


Reviewing the progress of the past 
year, Mr. Scherr said that there was 
abundant evidence that an increasing 
number of the Conference members were 
taking a more active interest in its vari- 
ous activities. He pointed out that a 
large portion of the work being done in 
the executive offices consisted of com- 
piling and distributing statistical infor- 
mation. This statistical bureau has been 
functioning very satisfactorily for the 
past five or six years, but at considerable 
expense. Its future, in his opinion, de- 
pends upon the extent to which compa- 
nies will furnish data from which the 
statistics may be compiled. 

On this point, Mr. Scherr said: “Ap- 
proximately one hundred companies con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the statis- 
tical bureau but only about fifteen com- 
panies furnish data from their own ex- 
perience, to be used in securing a general 
average experience. The question there- 
fore arises, are we getting our money's 
worth through the statistical information 
obtained or could the money we ere 
spending for the purpose be put to a 
better use? It is, of course, true that all 
companies are receiving reports of the 
bureau whether contributing data or not, 
but are an appreciable number of the 
companies using to advantage the infor- 
mation contained in these reports? This 
should be given serious thought, because, 
after all, the Conference should use 
money derived from dues and _ assess- 
ments in a manner that will best serve 
the interests of all members.” F 

In point of volume Mr. Scherr said 
that health and accident insurance still 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Four Promotions Made 
By Hartford Accident 


JAS. KEARNEY SUCCEEDS MORAY 
Rutherford’s Scope Broadened; Lee and 
Lichtenstein Made Vice-Presidents; 
Their Careers 





Following closely on the heels of Nor- 
man R. Moray’s resignation as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, the di- 
rectors of that company at a meeting 
held on Tuesday elected Jas. L. D. 
Kearney as the successor to Mr. Moray. 
At the same time Paul Rutherford, vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
the New York City and metropolitan 
business, was given added responsibili- 
ties in connection with the general af- 





JAS. L. D. KEARNEY 


fairs of the corporation. J. Collins Lee, 
secretary, was elected a vice-president, 
as was also Joy Lichtenstein of San 
Francisco, manager of the Pacific Coast 
department. All of these officers have 
been with the company since its organi- 
zation in 1914 and their promotions are 
merited. 

Kearney 22 Years in the Business 

Mr. Kearney, a native of Maryland, 
and a member of the bar of that state, 
began his insurance career in 1906, when 
he assumed the management of the 
Baltimore city department of the Ameri- 
can Bonding, remaining in that capacity 
until the fall of 1907. He was then 
transferred to New ‘York where in 
March, 1908, he became manager of its 
metropolitan department. In July, 1911, 
he was elected vice-president of the 
Equitable Surety of St. Louis and con- 
tinued in the management of that com- 
pany’s business in New York state until 
he resigned to accept the secretaryship 
of the Hartford Accident. to which he 
was elected in March, 1914. In recogni- 
tion of his part in the organization and 
development of the company and for the 
notable progress which it made in the 
surety business, which he directly super- 
vised, he was elected a vice-president in 


(Continued on Page 3%) 
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Parsons Sues National 
Surety Over a Bond 


HE IS NOTED FIRE EXECUTIVE 





Disputed Point Is Whether Florida 
Agent Had Authority to Bind 
Surety Company 





Lester O. Parsons, of Crum & Forster, ' 


and head of a big fleet of fire insurance 
companies; and the National Surety Co. 
have been unable to come to an agree- 
ment Over payment of a loss under a 
bond issued in Florida and Mr. Parsons 
has gone into the courts there with an 
action against the National Surety. The 
point at issue is the authority of an 
agent of the National Surety to bind the 
company. 

William Otis Badger, retained by the 
Parsons interests, explained the situa- 
tion to The Eastern Underwriter on 
Wednesday of this week as follows: 

“Mr. Parsons owned a piece of prop- 
erty in Miami, Florida. He was offered 
$225,000 for the property. He accepted 
$75,000 in cash and a mortgage for $175,- 
000 from the Federal Realty Co. of Flori- 
da. He refused to accept this mortgage 
unless it was secured and guaranteed by 
a surety bond. The Federal Realty Co. 
produced a bond for $100,000 issued un- 
der the seal of the National Surety Co. 
The purport of the bond was that the 
performance of the mortgage was guar- 
anteed by the Natoinal Surety Co. to the 
extent of $100,000. When that was of- 
fered Parsons gave to the Federal Real- 
ty Co. deed to the property and accepted 
the $75,000 cash and the mortgage with 
the bond of $100,000. 


Default in Payment of Interest 


“In the course of a few days the Fed- 
eral Realty Co. paid the premium on 
the bond to the general agent of the 
National Surety. 

“Some months after when the time 
came for payment of the interest on the 
mortgage there was a default on the 
part of the Federal Realty Co., and at- 
torneys notified the National Surety Co. 
It was then that he learned for the first 
time that the National Surety had de- 
cided not to recognize its bond, the Na- 
tional Surety claiming that its general 
agent, Donald W. Raie, did not have au- 
thority to write bonds of this descrip- 
tion. The National Surety claimed, too, 
that Agent Raie had. authority to write 
contractors’ bonds and small bonds gen- 
erally, but that whenever an important 


bond was applied for it was his duty to 
notify the company first and get author. 
ity before he wrote the bond. This, the 
National Surety claimed, Raie did not do 
in this instance. The company had, it 
seems, within a few months after the 
loss, canceled the agency of Raie and 
told him that it would not accept the 
premium which he obtained from the 
Federal Realty Co. 

“Parsons thereupon commenced the ac- 
tion in the courts of Florida to collect 
the money due him under the bond and 
the action is now awaiting trial. 
Statement By National Surety’s Counsel 

Asked to comment upon this. state- 
ment, M. O. Garner, vice-president and 
general counsel of the National Surety, 
said: 

“Agent Raie never had any authority 
to execute this bond; furthermore, he 
asked the company for authority to write 
the bond, and it was refused. We have 
been informed that the agent of the fire 
company who’ offered this business to 
Raie was told by Raie that-he, Raie. 
had no authority to execute this bond. 

“The suit was brought in Florida by 
Parsons against the National Surety and 
the National Surety demurred to the 
complaint and upon hearing the demurrer 
was suspended and the case was dis- 
continued. They have subsequently 
brought another suit which is pending. 

“If the National Surety is liable for 
any loss claim under this bond then no 
surety company in America is safe from 
claims made by any party where the 
name of such surety company has been 
signed without authority.” 





REVISED RATES APPROVED 

Revised rates and schedules filed by 
the workmen’s compensation inspection 
rating bureau of Virginia for forty-sevel 
companies writing that line of coverage 
in the state have been approved by the 
state corporation commission with the 
exception of changes in three classifica 
tions as follows: 1—Painting and deco 
rating and paper hanging. 2—Contrac- 
tors, watchmen, time keepers and cleat 
ers. 3—Amendment to the manual a- 
plying to executive officers of corpore 
tions. The schedules approved become 
effective October 1 and remain in effect 
until November 30. 





JOINT AUTO POLICY 
The Bankers Indemnity is now work 
ing out an arrangement with the Ohi? 
Farmers whereby claims will be settled 
under the combined Ohio Farmers-Bank- 
ers Indemnity automobile policics. 
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Gov. Fuller Accepts 
Monk’s Resignation 


NO STATEMENT; SIMPLY “YES” 





N.Y. Indemnity Quits Writing Automo- 
bile Liability in Massachusetts; Im- 
portant Developments Expected 





Boston, Sept. 6—Governor Fuller gave 
out just one word this week when he 
was approached as to the resignation of 
Wesley E. Monk from the office of in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusetts. 
He was asked if he would accept the 
resignation and his reply was “Yes.” 

In the meantime insurance men in the 
Bay State found themselves this week 
confronted with the most serious and 
complex problem they have tackled so 
far. ‘Those who are the best informed 
say that it will be some time before 
any definite solution can be decided upon 
inasmuch as the future of compulsory 
automobile insurance in the state in- 
volves such high stakes that they can- 
not afford to make a mistake. 

\ development on Wednesday was the 
announcement by the New York Indem- 
nity that it had quit writing this class 
of business in Massachusetts. This com- 
pany, in common with others, says that 
it must have higher rates. It is not 
known how many more carriers may 
pull out of the state before the month 
iS over 

Another angle to the situation which 
may embarrass state officials is the pro- 
test which inevitably will come from au- 
tomobile owners in the western part of 
the state who would have received sub- 
stantial reductions in their rates for 
1929, according to the schedule tentative- 
ly announced by Mr. Monk on August 
17 


Now that there appears to be no hope 
of changes in next year’s rates insur- 
ance men say that some important de- 
velopments can be looked for in certain 
quarters within a short time. 

So far as the insurance department 
is concerned First Deputy Arthur E. 
Linnell is now acting commissioner of 
instrance and will continue in that office 
until the Governor names a_ successor 
to Mr. Monk. Mr. Linnell has been with 
the department for nearly thirty-six 
years and has filled every position there 
except the highest. 





WANTS PAID CLAIMS FILED 





Mass. Treasurer’s Plan To Solve Rate 
Problem Would Be For Companies 
To Report Losses 
William S. Yourigman, state treasurer 
of Massachusetts, suggested this week in 
a letter to Governor Fuller a solution 
for the auto rate problem which would 
require insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the state to file at the State 
ouse a report on each claim settled so 
that the Commonwealth might have a 

tecord of losses, 

“The whole controversy exists because 
the actual facts are not available for the 
People of Massachusetts,” Mr. Young- 
man savs in his letter. “The insurance 
Companies put forward one set of figures, 


and say that the new rates should be 
based on them. Opponents of an in- 
crease produce another set of fisures, 
and the row is on, with the people hope- 
lesshy muddled. They feel that some- 
‘hing is wrong, but don’t know how to 
ay the actual facts. T propose this plan 
sett! 


‘ the whole business once for all.” 
Mr. Youngman said that state insur- 


ance was not the solution to the prob- 
lem, in his opinion. 
Po re action to the proposed plan came 
og \rthur W. Burke, general asent 
ed fe \etna Casualty & Surety in Bos- 
alg © said in part: “It can’t be done. 
‘+ i massive. It is one of those things 
at | ‘k all right at first glance. but T 
a si 'S superficial and suggested with- 
‘a bes: knowledge of the conditions 
i. Which the insurance companies do 


G. B. Carman to Join 
The Franklin Surety 


AS FIDELITY AND SURETY M’G’R. 
Starts Sept. 15; Has Been Bonding Su- 
perintendent of L. & L. Indemnity 
in N. Y.; Four Directors Elected 





Another important step was taken this 
week by the Franklin Surety of New 
York when it appointed Garrett B. Car- 
man as manager of its fidelity and surety 
department, effective September 15. Mr. 
Carman is resigning his present position 
as superintendent of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity’s bonding department 
in New York City to take up his new 
duties. 


In addition to Mr.Carman’s appoint- 
ment, the Franklin has recently added 
four directors to its board who are: Al- 
bert H. Vitale, city magistrate and a 
director of the Bronx Fire and the Clare- 
mont National Bank; Arthur D. Koppel, 
Shroder & Koppel, Inc., builders; T. 
Seton Jevons, member of the English 
ar; R. Forrest Russell, director of the 
Myriad Investing Corp., and John V. 
Kane, director of the Traders National 
Bank of Brooklyn and trustee of the 
Fort Hamilton Savings Bank. The Bank 
of America, N. A., has been appointed 
transfer agent of the company and the 
Chase National Bank as registrar for its 
new stock. 

Carman’s Career 

Mr. Carman has been connected with 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
since April, 1925, first as special repre- 
sentative engaged in agency educational 
work and later as assistant underwriter. 
He has had his present position for about 
a year and a half. Before the war he 
spent four valuable years with the Am- 
erican Surety where he served first in 
its accounting department and then in 
the court, contract and review depart- 
ments. 

Returning to this country after a year 
anda half with the A. E. F. abroad, he 
was assigned to the Brooklyn office of 
the American Surety, specializing in 
bankers’ blanket bonds. Then he was 
promoted to be resident assistant secre- 
tary and resident vice-president at that 
office. From 1922 to 1925 he was con- 
nected with the Brooklyn branch of the 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

Although the Franklin Surety is em- 
powered and has the writing powers to 
handle lines other than fidelity and sur- 
ety, its board has adopted the policy 
of adhering strictly to these lines for 
the time being. Expansion will come 
later. 





PLAN NORTHWESTERN MEETING 

The Maryland Casualty has arranged 
for a second northwestern conference of 
its agents in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, lowa and Nebraska at 
Minneapolis in Februarv, 1929. The 
chairman will be F. C. Esterly of Es- 
térly-Hoppin Co., Inc., of Minneapolis, 
and Roy T. Baker of Fargo, N. D., as 
general secretary. 

The company has worked out a pro- 
duction contest for agents who wish to 
be eligible for attendance at the con- 
ference, based on new business written 
and percentage of increase. 


MacEwen Sympathetic 
To Agent’s Problems 


IN SELLING DISABILITY LINES 


Pacific Mutual Life Executive Also 
Gives H. & A. Men His Slant on 


the Health Insurance Situation 








Disability insurance was termed the 
fountain-head of a man’s insurance needs 
by D. C. MacEwen, Jr., junior vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual Life in his 
talk before the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference in Chicago yesterday. In other 
words, it is the basic insurance cover- 
age of the individual inasmuch as all 
his other insurance depends first upon 
his possessing the things to be insured, 
and second, upon his financial ability 
to pay the premiums. Mr. MacEwen 
felt that the increasing recognition by 
the public of disability insurance, after 
years of indifference and the fact that 
there are in this country over 25,000,000 
income producing prospects for this form 
of insurance, clearly indicated that the 
line was just commencing to enjoy the 
expansion ~which it will ultimately 
achieve. 

Home Office Co-operation 

“The underwriter must be ever on the 
alert,” emphasized’ Mr. ._MacEwen, -“be- 
causé the more sought after disability in- 
suratice becomes, the greater are the 
dangers of. selection against the com- 
pany. Moreover, there must be’ smooth 
and. frictionless co-operation between the 
underwriting’ and agency departments. 
The first underwriting step is taken. in 
the field by the.agent who does the so- 
liciting. He sees the risk as it actually 
is whereas the home office underwriter 
must judge the risk solely from the writ- 
ten: picture presented.” 

Mr. MacEwen believes. that the un- 
derwriter at the home office must have 
a sympathetic understanding - of . the 
fieldman’s problems. He said-it was a 
simple matter to sit at-a desk and dic- 
tate a five-line letter -which would de- 
stroy work which may have taken .a 
soliciting agent weeks to perfect. He 
doesn’t indulge in this practice because 
he has known many a promising agent 
to throw up his hands in despair be- 
cause of a preventable lack of under- 
standing between himself and the home 
office. 

Mr. MacEwen discussed the increasing 
sale and liberalized coverage of the per- 
manent total disability benefits issued by 
life insurance companies. He _ said: 
“When this particular benefit was first 
issued it did not, by reason of its some- 
what restricted coverage, play an impor- 
tant part in the consideration of the to- 
tal amount of disability insurance. car- 
ried by an applicant. But the present- 
day permanent total disability clauses 
offer a form of coverage which must 
be taken into consideration by the acci- 
dent and health underwriter in deter- 
mining the amount of indemnity to which 
applicants presented to him for consid- 
eration are entitled. 

“The absence from the application 
forms of some life companies writing this 
form of a searching question as to the 
indemnity carried in accident and health 
companies would seem to indicate that 
this underwriting feature is not stressed. 
Underwriters, however, have always con- 
sidered carefully the total amount of dis- 
ability insurance carried. With the lib- 
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eral coverage of the present permanent 
total disability clauses it would seem that 
this particular coverage must be taken 
into account when passing on applica- 
tions for accident and health insurance. 

“Tt does not necessarily hold that~a 
policyholder, able to pay the premium 
on a large amount of life insurance, is 
eligible for the entire amount of per- 
manent total disability insurance which 
may be issued with such an amount of 
life insurance. It is a proven fact that 
the length of a period of disability for 
which claim is made increases in direct 
proportion to the amount of disability in- 
surance carried, and in the application of 
experience-proven accident and health 
insurance underwriting principles, it is 
essential that a proper balance be main- 
tained between earnings and indemnity. 
Due consideration must be given to the 
total amount of insurance carried, even 
though the amount of earnings may be 
greatly in excess of the amount of in- 
demnity.” 

Mr. MacEwen dwelt at some length 
upon the health insurance situation and 
his feeling was that the companies had 
been a little too rapid in their develop- 
ment of this line. “Competitive neces- 
sity may have been an incentive,” he 
said, “but the step taken was too long 
and in some instances had to be retraced. 

“On the surface the retractive meas- 
ures made necessary may appear to have 
had a detrimental effect on the business. 
On the other hand, an immense amount 
of good may result. The folly of un- 
bridled competitive liberality has been 
made painfully apparent, and the wisdom 
of close co-operation amongst the com- 
panies, and a free exchange of experi- 
ences and statistics has been demon- 
strated. Charting a course amongst the 
pitfalls and dangers incident to the is- 
suance of health insurance has been done 
at great expense to some of the com- 
panies, but a valuable lesson has been 
learned, and in the future development 
of the business it is hoped that the ex- 
penditure made in costly experimenta- 
tion may not have been in vain.” 

The speaker cautioned against a too 
enthusiastic development and liberaliza- 
tion of accident policies in an effort to 
overcome the health insurance experi- 
ence. Although competition has been 
called the life of trade, he said that un- 
less it was well seasoned with sound 
judgment it would sometimes run away 
with itself and bring disaster. “The 
temptation has been,” added Mr. Mac- 
Ewen, “to insert some little frill or 
talking point in an accident policy which 
in itself may not prove extremely costly 
from a claim standpoint but which ne- 
cessitates its adoption by competing com- 
panies. Then comes the addition of some 
other little feature by another company 
which in turn becomes part of the poli- 
cies of all companies, and thus is started 
a vicious circle which ultimately results 
in loading the policy with benefits out 


of all proportion to the premium 
charged.” 
Concluding his talk Mr. MacEwen 


said: “In the development of the accident 
insurance policy there may be a tend- 
ency to omit from the contract certain 
words and phrases which are apparently 
essential to this form of coverage. Ac- 
cident insurance is a well-defined cover- 
age, and the intent of the insurer should 
be clearly expressed. Certain amazing 
court decisions based on rather weird 
reasoning have already imposed burdens 
upon the accident insurance companies 
which were never intended by the draft- 
ers of the contracts and not contem- 
plated in the premium charged. In an 
attempt at liberalization or to create 
competitive attractiveness, care should be 
exercised that no steps be taken which 
will have a tendency to remove accident 
insurance from its own proper sphere.” 


TO DISCUSS, SURETY BONDS 

The chief topic for discussion at the 
September 25 meeting of the Credit As- 
sociation of the Building Trades of New 
York will be surety bonds and their re- 
lation to’ the contractor, sub-contractor 
and material dealer. 
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Health and Accident Underwriters Meeting 





Psychology’s Part In 
H. & A. Underwriting 


DESCRIBED BY DR. 
Chicago Gathering Of Accident Men 
Like His Mental Attitude Analysis 
Of Factors In A Sale 


DINGMAN 


Members of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference had an enjoy- 
able time yesterday at the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference in Chicago when 
they listened to Dr. Harry W. Dingman, 
vice-president ‘of the Continental Assur- 
ance, tell what he thought about “Psv- 
chology in Underwriting.” It was a talk 
which bristled with homely sayings and 
worthwhile advice. 

The punch in Dr. Dingman’s remarks 
was that the agent is just as responsive 
for quality as he is for quantity business 
and the home office “selector” who gets 
that vision has a large field of usefulness 
before him. Furthermore. the agent ini- 
tiates the business and therefore deter- 
mines the grade of it; he sells the insur- 
ance idea to the applicants. But the 
home office selector has the opportunity 
to sell the insurance idea to the agent. 

Mental Attitude Important 

At the start of his talk Dr. Dingman 
said that the insurance man should con- 
sider three things in selecting accident 
and health risks: physical ability to qual- 
ify; the mental attitude to regard his in- 
surance fairly; and the moral stamina to 
stand upright in time of adversity. It is 
his belief that the company insures the 
minds of its applicants as well as their 
bodies. He feels that mental attitude is 
even more important than physical con- 
dition ‘and to determine mental attitude, 
an intricate and intriguing task, depends 
on psychology. 

And just what is psychology in under- 
writing? Dr. Dingman described it as 
a study of the personalities concerned 
when a man applies for insurance. He 
said: “As a man thinketh, so is he, and 
so will he be in insurance transactions. 
I believe that three basic factors affect 
how a man thinks: heredity, environ- 
ment and education (mind training). 
These three factors—and oh! how com- 
plex they are!—we must remember as 
we consider the mental attitude of the 
personalities chiefly concerned in any ap- 
plication for accident and health insur- 
ance: Ist, the agent; 2nd, the appli- 
cant; 3rd, the home office underwriter; 
and, supplementarily, the medical exami- 
ner and the inspector. 

As An Agent Is So Are His Applicants 

“First and foremost as selector of risks 
is the agent. He establishes the charac- 
ter of accident and health business. He 
originates it and what the grade will be 
he determines when he picks his field of 
prospects. If he chooses a rural field, 
his applicants are farmers. If his field 
is professional men, his applicants are 
professional men. 

“If an agent is foreign-born, so, large- 
ly, are his applicants. If he is industrial 
grade, so are his applicants. If he is a 
sharp-shooter, so are his applicants. If 
he is highly intellectual, so are his ap- 
plicants. If he is of strong moral fiber, 
so are his applicants. 

“The agent picks the applicants. Who, 
then, picks the agent? The home office 
agency man picks the agent and, in se- 
lecting him determines the grade of busi- 
ness that the company will receive. Does 
he favor high-pressure type? His field 
associates will be like him. Does he 
cling to the traditions? So also will his 
field associates. Does he study and anal- 
yze the trends of the times? So also 
will his field associates be sanely ad- 
vanced and aggressive. 

“And be sure of this truth. The agent 
chooses his company at least as actively 
as the company chooses the agent. Com- 


panv character attracts. agents of like 
attributes. Aggressive to aggressive. 
Conservative to conservative. Like to 
like.” 

Beware of Too Eager Applicants 

Scarcely secondary to the agent is the 
applicant, in Dr. Dingman’s opinion. 
While the agent is expecting to get part 
of the premium on a policy he sells as 
his commission, Dr. Dingman said that 
the applicant may be scheming to get 
back more than he pays in. This type 
of man may be too impatient to await 
solicitaion and frequently he has initiat- 
ed his own business. 

“The applicant knows more about him- 
self than anyone else,” continued Dr. 
Dingman, “and his interest in an insur- 
ance transaction is greater than anyone 
else’s. 

“How vital then to know his attitude 
of mind. Herein enters the element of 
psychology. We must satisfy ourselves 
that the applicant presents himself fair- 
ly and frankly when asking for insur- 
ance and will do likewise when claiming 
indemnity. Wherefore we inquire what 
manner of man he is. 

“What are his ethics in business? 
What is his home life? What is his 
insurance history? What are his recrea- 
tional habits? Answer me these ques- 
tions and you have told me far more 
about the applicant than if you tell me 
only his personal history of ailments. 

Claims Not to Pay 

“Claims we expect to pay. Claims we 
want to pay. We collect premiums that 
we may pay a proper proportion for pro- 
tection of our policyholders who have 
become disabled unexpectedly. Unex- 
pectedly. There’s the word. Unexpect- 
ed insofar as the individual is concerned. 
Expected in certain proportion in a 
group of individuals. But we do not 
want to pay—and should not pay—claims 
that an individual already anticipates 
when he applies to us. ' 

“Manv a fraudulent applicant has said 
to us, ‘Examine me. I’m all right,’ rec- 
ognizing that he can qualify physically. 
But after we concede his physical in- 
surability, the major part of our task 
remains. determining the moral desira- 
bility. Two scales should our applicants 
measure up to—one physical; the other 
moral stamina. These two evaluations 
should be made thinkingly, in writing, 
with every application for disability in- 
surance. Then can we check our claim 
experience against our underwriting ap- 
praisal. Thus can we convert moral haz- 
ard into something tangible and measure- 
able.” 





Favors Cross Examinations 

Coming to the medical examiner, Dr. 
Dingman said that he supplements the 
home office selector, routinely in non-can 
and by special request in commercial and 
other cancellable classes of accident and 
health insurance. He makes a physical 
examination and, even more important, 
makes a cross examination. 


The applicant wants insurance. Nat- 


urally he is reluctant to tell things that 
will bar him from getting what he wants. 
The agent wants his commission. Nat- 
urally he is reluctant to record things 
that will bar him from his money. The 
medical examiner, presumably, is a dis- 
interested third party. He gets his fee 
regardless of the tenor of his report. 
Wherefore he should obtain more per- 
sonal history than the applicant will vol- 
unteer or the agent will get. 

Dr. Dingman believes that cross ex- 
amination of applicants would solve 
many problems. It might not eliminate 
the intentionally dishonest, but it would 
bar many who are dishonest passively. 
Nor does it follow that companies must 
use physicians for cross examiners, al- 
though doctors have the advantage of 
being able to make a physical examina- 
tion as well as a cross examination. 


Inspectors As Collectors of Impressions 


The inspector, in the speaker’s opin- 
ion, must be sure to be fair inasmuch as 
he is a collector of impressions of other 
persons and gathers information in order 
that the home office underwriter may 
form impressions. 

“One question should be paramount in 
his mind,’ emphasized Dr. Dingman, 
“and that is: What manner of man is 
this whom I inspect? And all the ques- 
tions on the report blank should be re- 
garded as questions making possible the 
answer to this basic reason for the in- 
spection. The inspector is an important 
factor in selecting risks, and the more 
he knows about selection standards the 
greater his value becomes.” 

When Dr. Dingman came to his size- 
up of the home office selector, he em- 
phasized that, although he, the under- 
writer, knew better than the agent the 
technique of underwriting, the agent 
knew the personal phase of his appli- 
cants better, than the home office selec- 
tor. He doesn’t read about them. He 
sees them. He knows them. He knows 
how dependable they are, how safe to 
lend money to, how safe to give insur- 
ance to. 

“Now the technical side is important. 
Far be it from me to decry it. But the 
personality side is more important. I 
cannot deny it. The home office man 
has technical information that the agent 
should have, for surely knowledge is 
power and the more the agent’s knowl- 
edge of insurance standards, the more 
his power in obtaining desirable busi- 
ness. But the agent knows the appli- 
cant personally and has information and 
impressions that the home office man 
needs. 

“How illogical, then, that the home of- 
fice selector should set himself up as 
judge and more or less arbitrarily say, 
‘I have decided and the decision is thus 
and so.’ How preferable that he should 
confer with his field associates, not only 
to give information but to receive. I 
give it to you as‘an axiom in selection 
of accident and health risks, ‘Don’t tell 
your underwriting conclusion—sell it.’” 
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Free Accident Coverage 

For Flyers Too Risky 
OPINION OF HAROLD JACKson 
Points Out To Health & Accident Con. 


ference Why Additional Premium 
Should Be Charged 








The personal accident feature iu air. 
craft insurance was gone into thoroughly 
at the annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference jn 
Chicago this week with Harold Jackson 
vice-president of William H. McGee & 
Co., New York, and an aviator himself 
leading off the discussion on this point 
in a talk delivered yesterday on “The 
Effect of Aviation on Personal Accident 
Insurance.” Mr. Jackson does not be- 
lieve that aircraft passenger service has 
been sufficiently developed to warrant 
the inclusion of flying hazards in per- 
sonal accident policies gratis. His sug- 
gestion to the Conference was that ad- 
ditional premiums be charged by the com- 
panies writing this new line commensur- 
ate with individual risks. 

Mr. Jackson said that some companies 
have already included this coverage 
gratis, no doubt following the example 
of the European Life & Accident Un- 
derwriters who are using this method on 
some of their air lines. “But it must be 
borne in mind,” he pointed out, “that the 
European Air lines have been operating 
for a number of years, and step by step 
have worked out their own system so 
that now there are practically no haz- 
ards. With us, however, while our air 
mail service is being whipped along into 
fine shape, our passenger service is still 
in its infancy; and it will take time and 
experience to bring it up to a point where 
it can compare favorably with the Con- 
tinental service. 

Too Risky Now 

“Only when we can point with pride 
and assurance to our service will it be 
time to include coverage without addi- 
tional charge. At present, however, | 
think such a course too risky. 

“In the first place, the planes are not 
always fitted for passenger service. Ait 
mail operators have been carrying pas- 
sengers in mail ships on mail runs. This 
practice should be discouraged. In such 
a plane the passenger usually sits just 
behind the engine, and in the case of a 
crash, has no chance of escape. The 
pilot, sitting in the tail of the plane, often 
has a good chance of escaping scot free.” 

Mr. Jackson then pointed out the 
problems of construction which enter 
into the situation. “Engines and ma- 
chines have been improving all the time,’ 
he said, “but the plumbing system (by 
that I mean gas and oil lines, and meth- 
od of feeding) is still usually faulty. 
Many recent failures of long distance 
flights have been caused by fractured 
pipes. Another point to be remembere 
is this. An air mail pilot carries a para 
chute, and in an emergency wil! use 1 
Will passengers jump as readily as these 
pilots? I think not. 

Question Of Routes ; 

“The second important consideration 
pertains to routes and route operations 
In speaking of routes we have tw» things 
to consider—type of country, an weath- 
er conditions. Localities vary greatly 
with respect to these two fact rs. Fot 
instance, conditions in the mid:le west 
and southern California are ideal; bu! 
conditions in the eastern states am 
Rocky Mountain districts are bad. , 

“What has been done to make flying 
as safe in these bad districts «s in the 
good districts? The answer is flashing 
beacons, and emergency landing ficlds ™ 
the regulation air mail runs. \re thest 
protections adequate? Not at «ll. They 
are of little or no use in stormy weathe 
What they need is the following addi 
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fiona! equipment; a radio beacon which 
tells the pilot instantly when he is off 
the airway. This is very necessary when 
fyine over hilly country in bad weather. 
Its use would prevent planes flying into 
hills and mountains in a storm. We hear 
of many such casualties at the present 
time; also a direction finding instrument 
which enables the pilot to determine his 
position quite accurately, and is most 
usefti!) when flying over a large expanse 
of water and country not equipped with 
airways; and lastly a wireless telephone 
which keeps him in touch at all times 
with his traffic department. 
Urges “Safety First” Policy 

“Another point to be taken up is the 
question of terminals. In the majority 
of cases no safeguards are provided for 
passengers. They are allowed to wander 
all over the field, and run the risk of 
walking into turning propellors. What is 
needed is an enclosure which will pro- 
tect passengers and enable them to reach 
the plane without passing propellors. 

“In the matter of operation we see 
some of the present day faults where 
the routes are not equipped with radio 
beacons, flying should be confined to 
clear weather only. Where there is any 
doubt, err on the right side. One re- 
cently opened air mail line, in the first 
month of its operation, lost five ma- 
chines, and two pilots. This was due 
largely to being over ambitious. The 
operator wanted to. make a good shcw- 
ing, and endeavored to maintain a 100% 
schedule.” ; 

Mr. Jackson believes that the policy 
which should be adopted is “Safety 
First” and in this connection he said: 
“Operators do not realize the importance 
of safety straps for passengers in cabin 
planes. Without straps, the passengers 
are apt to be thrown forward, (partic- 
ularly in landing and taking off) thereby 
moving the center of gravity so far for- 
ward that it will be impossible for the 
pilot to trim the plane. As a matter of 
fact, in case of a slight crash, straps hold 
the passengers in place, and prevent 
broken bones. 

“After all, that is the most important 
consideration. With good planes, good 
routes and operation thereof, and a li- 
censed pilot, all risk should be reduced 
toa minimum. But people overlook this 
fact: There are pilots and pilots. One 
may have any of the following licenses, 
namely: state, federal student, federal 
private, federal limited commercial, and 
federal transport, but of all these only 
the transport pilot is allowed under fed- 
eral law to carry passengers for hire. 
Yet you read in the paper every day of 
passengers losing their lives in machines 
piloted by students and others who are 
technically licensed. 


Pilots’ Qualifications 

“While the fatalities to passengers pi- 
loted hy transport pilots have been re- 
Markably few, difficulties arise which, at 
the moment, prevent us from recom- 
mendiig even these pilots as a whole. 
In the first place, pilots should be li- 
censed to fly certain types of machines. 


A pilot may be perfectly capable of fly- 
ng a ight type of machine, and abso- 
lutely unfitted for flying a heavy tri- 
motor! machine. The one might be 
likene’ to a motor-cycle, and the other, 
a hea» truck. While the operation in 
both cases is similar, the maneuvering is 
entire. different. 

wc to get a transport license a 
Pilot rust have flown 200 hours solo, 
and a casonable amount during the last 
month before being licensed. This ex- 
Petience may be sufficient to get a li- 
cense, but it necessarily does not mean 
4 pilot is capable enough to fly passen- 
wg ic should be made to serve on 
ae cargo and mail runs first; in the 
theis way that good steamship lines train 


havigating officers.” 


SOMMER GOES TO HOME OFFICE 





Health & Accident Manager in Chicago 
for Standard Accident Made Assistant 
Superintendent in Detroit 

Armand M. Sommer, for the past three 
years manager of accident and health in 
the Chicago office of the Standard Acci- 
dent and who has been president of the 
Health & Accident Managers’ Club in 
that city, has been transferred to the 
home office of the company where he 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of accident and health. He is suc- 
ceeded in Chicago by L. C. Schofield 
whose home office position Mr. Sommer 
takes. 

Mr. Sommer has been held in high re- 
gard in Chicago and his leaving necessi- 
tates a new president for the Managers’ 
Club. He is a keen student of accident 
and health underwriting and will soon 
publish a book on the subject. 


J. W. Scheer’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 32) 


outranks all other casualtv lines. From 
the best information available, he had 
learned that the total premiums written 
by stock, mutual and assessment com- 
panies in 1927 amounted to more than 
$228,000.000. But notwithstanding this 
astonishing total, he emphasized that less 
than 10% of the insurable value of the 
nation’s income from salaries and wages 
was covered by disability protection. 
“This will give 1s some idea of the tre- 
mendous possibilities in store for us and 
for those who come after us,” he added. 
Inadequate Health Rates 

Mr. Scherr does not believe that the 
problems which confront companies writ- 
ing health and accident insurance have 
been solved and he called to the atten- 
tion of those present some of the most 
serious matters before the Conference 
companies.. They are as follows: 

(1) “It is agreed generally that we are 
not charging an adequate premium for 
the health portion of our policies. While 
increases have been made in the pre- 
mium rate from time to time, there is 
still abundant evidence that our present 
premium rate for health insurance is in- 
adeauate to produce an underwriting 
profit. Our greatest danger lies in con- 
tinuing to liberalize coverage for disa- 
bility from sickness to a point where an 
adequate rate would prove prohibitive to 
a large portion of prospective policy- 
holders. 

“It would, therefore, seem to me that 
the problem should be approached from 
another angle. Manv thinking men in 
our business have advocated a waiting 
period of not less than one week in all 
health coverage. 
benefit to companies that have kept ac- 
curate statistics to show their experience. 

“Another practice which became some- 
what general but which is being with- 
drawn gradually, is to provide life in- 
demnity for illness. And in many cases, 
honse confinement is not necessary in 
order to make claim at the full rate 
under the illness provisions of the policy. 





This has proved a great, 


A reasonable limit of time during which 
indemnities shall be paid for illness 
should be adopted promptly by all com- 
panies. 

(2) “Increase in claim losses which has 
been the experience of the companies 
during the past decade, is not the only 
danger signal which confronts us. 
Agency expense, or to put it another 
way, acquisition cost. is constantly in- 
creasing. Perhaps the average initial 
cost of placing the business on the books 
of the company is not much out of line 
with other forms of insurance but it 
would seem that the expense of keeping 
the business in force is out of proportion 
to the effort that is ordinarily expended 
for that purpose. As long as a large 
percentage of the companies are offering 
the same commission for renewals as 
they are paying for writing the business, 
this problem will continue to be a dis- 
turbing factor.” 

Mr. Scherr has also given some 
thought to the question of whether health 
and accident men were taking into ac- 
count the enormous volume of business 
being written on the group plan, and 
how a continuation of the apparent pop- 
ularity of this coverage. often including 
life and permanent and total disability 
in addition to coverage for sickness and 
non-occupational accidents. will affect 
companies featuring the sale of individ- 
ual policies. He said: “These are not 
subjects upon which the Conference 
should take formal action as a Confer- 
ence but they are of primary importance 
to the member companies and should be 
given very serious individual considera- 
tion.” 

Favors Action On Uniform Phraseology 

Although he feels that it is perhaps 
premature to advocate adoption of a 
standardized policy form, he does believe 
that some initial steps should be taken 
with this end in view. He referred to 
the Toronto meeting of the Conference 
a year ago at which a special committee 
submitted a report containing recom- 
mendations for uniform phraseology of 
accident and health policies, and said: 
“To what extent these recommendations 
have been adopted by the companies 1] 
do not know. If there is indeed any 
marked public antagonism to the present 
manner in which our business is being 
conducted, it is undoubtedly due largely 
to a misunderstanding of policy con- 
tracts on the part of the public.” 

Continuing Mr. Scherr said: “The 
agent plays the most important part of 
all in the matter of creating impressions 
of our business. Our policies are more 
likely to be misunderstood than the poli- 
cies issued by companies 
other lines of insurance and, as a conse- 
quence, are subject to misrepresentation 
by the agent. It is proper that we should 
openly confess that we have not always 
been as careful as we might have been 
in the selection of our agents and in 
preparing them. for the work they are 
expected to do. While it is true that 
great improvement in the personnel of 
the agency force has been accomplished 
in the past few years, there is yet much 
room for improvement. 








Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 








engaged in 


“Tt has been brought to our attention, 
on many previous occasions, that our 
greatest opportunity to create better pub- 
lic relations lies in a thorough education 
of our salesmen to the proper under- 
standing of our business. If our business 
is to grow and prosper to the same ex- 
tent that has been experienced by the 
life and fire insurance businesses, we 
must take the necessary steps; first, to 
rid the business of dishonest agents; and 
second, to equip our agents with a more 
complete and comprehensive knowledge 
of the business.” 


Praises Public Relations Report 


At this point President Scherr spoke 
of the program of institutional advertis- 
ing which had been discussed at the 
Toronto meeting of the Conference. He 
said: “While such a program is desirable 
from the standpoint of publicity, it would 
seem that before it was seriously under- 
taken, we should use the means at our 
disposal to educate our agents and the 
public to what we have to offer. As a 
result of the address made at Toronto 
by Clifford Elvins, president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. an ar- 
rangement was made by which that body 
consented to make a survey of public re- 
lations as it affects the health and acci- 
dent business. 

“Mr. Elvins again appeared before the 
Conference at the Chicago meeting in 
March of this year, at which time, he 
announced that on account of the amount 
of work involved, and the desire of his 
committee to prepare a report that would 
prove beneficial to the Conference, it had 
been found impossible to have the renort 
ready for presentation at that time. The 
renort of this survey is now in the hands 
of the educational and publicity commit- 
tee of the Conference and T understand 
it is the intention of this committee to 
make its report at this meeting. While 
it is not my purpose to anticipate the 
report of the educational and publicity 
committee, I urge the Conference to give 
it careful consideration. T have carefully 
examined the report of the Tnsurance 
Advertising Conference on public rela- 
tions and I believe it contains more con- 
structive suggestions for the good of our 
business than anything presented to this 
Conference in many years.” 


Co-operation With Commissioners 


One of the final problems considered 
by President Scherr was the manner in 
which the health and accident business 
was being supervised by state insurance 
departments. Most of the time there has 
been no serious complaint to offer but 
occasionally some supervising official 
takes it upon himself to make and en- 
force rules inimical to the best interests 
of the business. “These rules,” said 
President Scherr, “take the form of un- 
reasonable agents’ qualification require- 
ments, disapproval of policies which do 
not happen to meet the personal views 
of the commissioner, and similar regula- 
tions which are apparently outside the 
authority conferred upon the commis- 
sioner by the statute. 

“We still have with us a few commis- 
sioners who seem to consider it their 
duty to tell us how to adjust our claims. 
They are active in promoting claims of 
policyholders, whether these claims are 
well founded or not. Apparently such 
commissioners regard this as a proper 
function of their office although it is not 
a statutory function. The companies 
should receive protection from the de- 
partments against fraudulent claims and 
the commissioners should be given the 
authority to prosecute fraudulent claims 
in the same manner and for the same 
reason that fire marshals are required to 
prosecute persons accused of arson. 
These situations, likewise, should be met 
in an open and frank manner rather than 
by antagonism. 
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Bissell’s Tribute to 
N. R. Moray’s Ability 


PRAISES HIM AS AN ORGANIZER 





Tells Agents That His Resignation Will 
Not Affect Operation of Hartford 
A. & I. in Any Way 


The resignation of Norman R. Moray 
as vice-president and general manager of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
which aroused such widespread interest 
in casualty circles late last week, is the 
subject of a special letter to agents of 
the company by R. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire and its indem- 
nity mate. Mr. Bissell is full of praise 
for Mr. Moray, saying that his efforts 
in behalf of the Hartford Accident and 
his devotion to it are so well known 
that to comment upon them would be 
superfluous. 

He says further: “Mr. Moray has been 
offered with another organization oppor- 
tunities which are so highly advantage- 
ous to him in the present and so full 
of promise for the future that he could 
not in justice to himself refuse to con- 
sider them, and we therefore have con- 
sented to his early resignation with 
heartiest good will and with every wish 
for his future success in the new work 
he is about to undertake. 


To Be Few Changes in Company 


“The operation of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. will be in no way 
affected by the retirement of Mr. Moray. 
A splendid organization has been built 
up which covers the entire country and 
very few, if any, changes will be neces- 
sary on account of Mr. Moray’s retire- 
ment. The company is noted for the 
excellent service which it gives to its 
agents and to its policyholders and any 
changes that are made will be made for 
the purpose of making these services 
still more nearly perfect.” 

In a statement to the press Mr. Bissell 
said that from the outset of the Hart- 
ford Accident’s administration. under 
Mr. Moray it was a success. Starting 
with a capital of $500,000 and a sur- 
plus of like amount, it has grown to be 
one of the leaders of the casualty, field, 
being surpassed in assets and income by 
only four casualty companies. 

Concluding Mr. Bissell says: “The 
Hartford Accident’s premiums have been 
built up to more than $27,000,000 a year. 
Its surplus has reached the very hand- 
some figure of over $10,000,000 and its 
total assets are over $40,000,000. Natu- 
rally this remarkable growth and solid 
progress have added greatly to Mr. 
Moray’s prestige and he will thus be 
enabled to bring to his new connection 
a reputation for successful accomplish- 
ment which will be of great value to the 
Southern Surety Co. 

“Needless to say, the good wishes of 
the officers of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity and of the Hartford Fire will 
accompany Mr. Moray in his new field 
of endeavor.” 





CHAS. NIEBLING IN AUTO CRASH 





Bankers Indemnity President Has Ex- 
cellent Chance for Recovery; Was 
Returning from Vacation 
Charles Niebling, one of Newark’s 
prominent bankers, who is president of 
the Bankers Indemnity, was in a bad 
automobile crash in Vermont last Satur- 
day while returning from his vacation. 
The early newspaper reports said that 
his condition was serious but later word 
received by Fred E. Wilkens, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, this week indicated that Mr. Nieb- 
ling had an excellent chance for recov- 
ery. Responsibility for the accident was 


laid to Mr. Niebling’s chauffeur who lost « 


control of the car. 

The Bankers Indemnity president 
stands high in both insurance and bank- 
ing circles in Newark. He has a host 
of friends who are hoping for his quick 
recovery. 
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APPROVED AS SURETY IN PHILA. 





Union Indemnity Fully Complies With 
Requirements on City Undertakings; 
Withheld Contracts Released 

Deputy City Controller Wilson of Phil- 
adelphia, who notified Mayor Mackey 
last week that he was withholding ap- 
proval of city contracts bonded by the 
Union Indemnity, changed his attitude 
when he later received notification from 
City Solicitor Ashton that the Union 
Indemnity had fully complied with re- 
quirements as a surety on undertakings 
running to the city. The contracts have 
accordingly been approved. 

The Union Indemnity qualified as a 
surety on bonds running to the city in 
1925 and put up a deposit of $100,000 in 
approved bonds. There was an old or- 
dinance in Philadelphia, adopted in 1887, 
requiring surety companies bonding city 
contracts to file semi-annual lists of the 
contracts they had bonded together with 
the amount of the bonds executed. This 
had been disregarded for about thirty 
years, and the Union Indemnity did not 
file the required list in July but did so 
in August after it had been called upon 
to do so. It had executed bonds amount- 
ing to about $5,000,000 running to the 
city in the first six months of this year. 

In the investigation of alleged favorit- 
ism in awarding city contracts which 
is now being held in Philadelphia, it 
came out that certain persons were of- 
ficers of companies securing a number 
of contracts and also officers of the 
Philadelphia Surety Co., which furnished 
their bonds in the Union Indemnity Co. 
The Philadelphia Surety Co. is merely a 
surety agency. For some time it repre- 
sented the Southern Surety in Philadel- 
phia but at the beginning of the current 
vear took the representation of the 
Union Indemnity instead. 





ZURICH SUIT IN COURT 


The Zurich is defending a suit in fed- 
eral court at Norfolk, Va., involving a 
$5,000 accident policy carried by a New 
York man who died in Norfolk as a re- 
sult of drinking poisoned bootlegger 
whisky. His administrator is suing for 
recovery of the amount of the policy 
contending that his death came within 
the range of an accident. 

The company claims that inasmuch as 
he drank the liquor purposely, it was not 
an accident, even though he had no 
knowledge that the liquor contained poi- 
son. Courts in two states have passed 
on this point, one holding that death re- 
sulted accidentally while the other held 
that death was not the result of an ac- 
cident. The Norfolk suit is scheduled to 
be heard at the November term of court. 





TO HOLD BIG TRACK MEET 


The Live Oak Association of the Union 
Indemnity will hold its second annual 
track meet in New Orleans on Septem- 
ber 15, 1928. Southern A. A. U. offi- 
cials will take full charge of the meet, 
as the Union Indemnity like many other 
companies with a great number of em- 
ployes is a member of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. 

Nearly 200 entries are expected and a 
well arranged program will give specta- 
tors plenty of thrills and close races. 
Gold, silver and bronze medals are the 
awards for the successful competitors. 


111 JOHN STREET RENTALS 





Several Branches and Agencies Lease 
Quarters In New Skyscraper; 
-Unusual Features 


Several New York City branches and 
agencies have leased space in the 111 
John Street Building, now being erected 
in the insurance district. These include 
the Indemnity Company of America, 
New York office, Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 
Owens & Phillips, Inc., Geary, Guthrie 
& Co., Inc., and the Standard Accident 
All of these firms have taken one or 
more of the upper floors, and most of 
them will have in addition small offices 
on the ground floor. 

The building, plans for which were an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter 
several months ago, will be twenty-six 
stories high, one of the tallest in the 
insurance district. It will occupy the 
block front on John street from Cliff to 
Pearl streets and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy February 1, 1929. Foundations 
are being laid at the present time. 

Among the unusual features of the 
structure is a clinic elevator, which will 
be used to carry injured claimants to the 
medical departments of the tenants. The 
elevator will have a separate entrance on 
Pearl street. 





DINNER TO HONOR B. K. MARCUS 





Backer of Proposed Consolidated In- 
demnity to Be Feted at Hotel Com- 
modore Affair September 18 

Bernard K. Marcus, president of the 
Bank of United States, who is one of 
the backers of the proposed Consolidated 
Indemnity & Insurance Co., the $10,000,- 
000 casualty company, which has several 
of Governor Smith’s close friends on its 
board, will be guest of honor at a dinner 
on. September 18 at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York. 

The dinner is being arranged by a 
committee of 300 persons, of which C. 
Stanley Mitchell, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of United States, is chair- 
man and Bernard F. Gimbell is treas- 
urer. Dr. John H. Finley will be the 
toastmaster. 





APPOINT A. S. JORDY 


Albert S. Jordy, one of the well known 
men in Maryland both in insurance and 
political circles, has been appointed by 
the National Surety as its resident ‘vice- 
president with headquarters in Balti- 
more. Mr. Jordy’s hobby is trap shoot- 
ing and for many years he traveled ex- 
tensively, visiting trap shooting contests 
in many states of the union. He was 
the holder of a number of records and 
several times broke one hundred clay 
pigeons in one hundred shots. His ap- 
pontment will in no way affect William 
Murphy who will continue as manager 
of the National’s Baltimore office. 





MARCUS DOW TO SPEAK 


Marcus Dow, accident prevention ex- 
pert, who is connected with the insur- 
ance brokerage firm of Vander Poel, 
Pausner & Jefferson, Inc., of New York, 
will be a speaker at the taxicab and fleet 
owners section of the big safety congress 
in New York during the week.of October 
1. Mr. Dow’s topic will’ ‘be “Little 
Things That Cause Big Accidents.” 


" fire 
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Four Promotions Made 
(Continued from Page 32) 
1920. Since then he has discharged the 


general duties of an executive officer of 
his position. 


Rutherford’s Consistent Progress 


Mr. Rutherford was appointed to 
manager of the company’s New York 
business in September, 1914. He came 
to the Hartford from St. Louis where 
he had made a noteworthy record as 
manager for Missouri and Southern I]. 
nois of the Fidelity & Deposit. Mr. 
Rutherford served his apprenticeship in 
business with the United States F. & G. 
and later joined the staff of the Amerj- 
can Surety. He entered on his work in 
New York for the Hartford shortly after 
the outbreak of the world war and not- 
withstanding the great difficulties of that 
period was able to push ahead the in. 
terests of the company with such con- 
spicuous success that in 1925 he was 
elected a vice-president with the privi- 
lege of remaining in New York to di- 
rect the affairs of the company in that 
important territory. 

Mr. Lee was appointed superintendent 
of agencies in October, 1914. He came to 
the Hartford from the Pacific Coast 
where he had been manager of the coast 
department of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity. Previously he had been con- 
nected with the American Bonding of 
Baltimore, Maryland, as well as with the 
Fidelity & Deposit. He had also served 
as assistant to the president of the 
Surety Association of America. 

When the country entered the world 
war Mr. Lee was given a leave of ab- 
sence to attend the officers’ training 
camp at Plattsburg, where he earned a 
captaincy. On his return from the war 
early in 1919, he was elected assistant 
secretary and in 1920 was elected secre- 
tary. Recently he has given much of 
his time as chairman of the National 
Committee of the Surety Acquisition 


Costs Conference of practically all the 


companies in the country. He will con- 
tinue in charge of the production de- 
partments of the company and for the 
time being will also discharge the duties 
of secretary. 


Lichtenstein’s Prominence on Coast 


Mr. Lichtenstein joined the company 
in September, 1914, as manager of the 
Pacific Coast department, embracing the 
states of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and Hawaii. He is a native of Sau 
Francisco and a graduate of the, Uni- 
versity of California. He took up insur- 
ance as a career immediately following 
the earthquake of 1906 and in a very 
short time reached an outstanding pos 
tion through his services for the Paeific 
Coast Casualty, the Globe Indemnity and 
in conference activities. 

His work for the Hartford and for the 
business as a whole on the coast has 
given him a leading place among the 
most efficient and prominent men in the 
business. In appreciation of his sticcess 
in consolidating the interests of the Ac 
cident Company with those of the Hatt- 
ford Fire and in welding together th 
organization of the two institutions ™ 
the Coast territory he was chioset ™ 
1924 as manager of the Hartford Fite i 
addition to his duties as manag: + of the 
Accident Company. He will contitiie ™ 
those important capacities and as Vict 
president of the Accident Com) «tly will 
advise in the conduct of that c infpatlys 
business as a whole. 





AIRPORT INSURANCE PIANNED 


Insurance for Newark’s new aifpot! 
which has been called one of 1'¢ wie 
in the country, is now being c nsideret 
by officials of that city. Prominent v* 
tion underwriters have been cal!ed it . 
consultation and embryonic 118 
for coverage to indemnify ‘he , 
against all claims for damages ‘vithit 
over .the field, as well as acci‘ctit am 
insurance. Curtis Field, |. 1) * 


also negotiating for such insur*1ct. 
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Agency Fixes Quota 
For Auto Premiums 


INTELLIGENT WEEK’S CAMPAIGN 





Bachorich- Yeakle Co. Show What Can 
Be Done by Careful Planning 
In Production 





The Bachorich-Yeakle Co. of Fairbury, 
Neb., representative of the Travelers 
Companies, recently staged an automo- 
bile insurance week of its own. This 
is something more than a mere titular 
gesture, as the agency went into the 
production drive with a lot of care and 
detail. In fact, there never was an in- 
surance drive in the city more inten- 
sively cultivated. 

First the agency: set itself a quota, 
which was $1,200 in premiums for the 
week. ; ; 

Circular letters, leaflets, window dis- 
plays, newspaper advertisements and 
newspaper write-ups were used to arouse 
interest. For example, on Friday, July 
20, 150 letters with circulars enclosed 
were mailed. On Saturday, a newspaper 
advertisement calling attention to the 
Sneed for automobile insurance, and also 
a newspaper write-up commenting on the 
fact that the Bachorich-Yeakle Co. was 
nlanning to stage an automobile insur- 
ance campaign, were run. 

Display Windows 

On Sunday, the four big display win- 

dows of the agency were swung into line. 
Four attractive displays, pointing out the 
need for automobile insurance were ar- 
ranged in place. : 
Newspaper advertisements were run on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday during the week of the cam- 
paign. Circulars were also freely dis- 
tributed during this week. 

All these factors helped to make the 
campaign a success. But the main rea- 
son for the very satisfactory results ob- 
tained was the wholehearted enthusiasm 
land energy displayed by every member 
ff the Bachorich-Yeakle Co. during the 
drive. 

The results of their campaign were: 
73 Automobile risks for $1,422 in pre- 
niums., ' 

2 Accident risks. 

1. Life application. 

Incidentally, the agency beat its quota 
by $200. 





BUYS BUILDING IN CHICAGO 
A 23-story building in Chicago has 
been purchased by the National Surety 
n which the company will make its west- 
tm headquarters. The name of the 
building is being changed from the Mad- 
son-Clark Building to the National 
urety Building. 


- 





THREE MORE APPOINTMENTS 


The New York Indemnity has made 
hree more appointments of general 
gents for surety business, being Wick- 
it & Co. Charlotte, N. C.; F. C. Wood 
XK Co., Los Angeles, and J. E. Hisey & 
0, Los Angeles, 






10 Insured Aviation 
Accidents in August 


AVERAGE LOSS ABOUT $2,600 





Also a Number of Crashes m Which No 
Insurance Was Carried or 


Claim Filed 





Following are some of the insured avi- 
ation accidents during August. The av- 
erage loss is about $2,600. In addition, 
there were a number of accidents in 
which no insurance was carried or in 
which no claim has yet been filed: 

August 1—Boston Airport biplane sub- 
merged in Boston harbor. 

August 3—Plane of Arthur Peterson 
crashed in Minnesota. 

August 6—Porter Flying School plane 
stolen at Kansas City, Mo. Plane recov- 
ered when thief crashed in making land- 
ing. 

August 8—Plane of Head-of-the-Lakes 
Airways burned at Superior, Wis. 

August 8—Martin Aviation School 
plane crashed at Seattle, Wash. 

August 9—Smith Aircraft Corporation 
biplane crashed in California. 

August 17—British Columbia Airways 
plans crashed at Tacoma, Wash. 

August 29—L. & 4H. monocoupe 
crashed in Connecticut. 

August .29 — Transcontinental Air 
Transport plane (Lindbergh’s) crashed at 
Port Eddy, Pa. 

August 30—Colonial Western Airways 
plane crashed in taking off at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., airport. 





OPENS ALABAMA BRANCH 


National Surety Office in Montgomery 
in Charge of E. P. Hough; Porter 
General Agency Discontinued 
The National Surety has established a 
branch office in Montgomery, Ala., 
which will be equipped to handle both 
production and underwriting problems in 
the fidelity, surety and burglary fields. 
Ernest P. Hough, an experienced surety 
man with years of training, has been ap- 
pointed manager. For the past three 
years he has been a partner in the gen- 
eral agency organization of Thos. W. 
Adickes, of Raleigh, N. C., which rep- 

resents the National Surety. 

L. A. Porter, who has been general 
agent of the National in Montgomery 
for the past sixteen years, has given up 
this connection in order to be free to 
devote more time to the development of 
his large local surety business. He will 
continue as a broker for the company, 
with headquarters at the branch office. 


JULY COAL MINE FATALITIES 

Accidents at -all coal mines in the 
United States during the month of July 
resulted in the death of 123 men, ac- 
cording to reports of state mine inspec- 
tors to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Of 
this number, 99 fatalities occurred at 
bituminous mines, the remaining 24 re- 
sulting from accidents which occurred 
in the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania. 
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COVERS CALIFORNIA AIR RACES 





$300,000 Aircraft Policy Issued by Inde- 
pendence, Ind., Through Barber & 
Baldwin, Both P. L. and P. D. 

A $300,000 policy in favor of the Cali- 
fornia Air Race Association has just 
been issued by the Independence Indem- 
nity through its aviation insurance un- 
derwriters, Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of 
New York. The policy provides public 
liability and property damage insurance 
to cover entirely this big national air 
meeting which will be held from Sep- 
tember 8 to 16, on the grounds of Mines 
Field, Los Angeles. 

Commencing September 1, it covers 
preliminary flying that will be done be- 
fore the meet, and any flying which may 
be done after the meet is over, up until 
September 23. The policy contains a 
provision which indemnifies the United 
States, as the primary interest, against 
injury to persons and damage to prop- 
erty by any of its entries at the meet. 

Some idea of the complexity of the 
problems which faced the underwriters 
of this insurance may be had from the 
fact that about 400 planes of all descrip- 
tions are entered in one event or an- 
other. This meant that some knowledge 
of each particular type of plane, as well 
as an acquaintance with the records of 
the pilots operating them, was necessary. 

A further knowledge of California fly- 
ing conditions was necessary before an 
equitable premium on the policy could 
be figured. Most of these details were 
arranged as the result of a series of 
transcontinental telephone conversations 
between the Behrendt-Levy Agency, In- 
dependence agents at Los Angeles, and 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of New York. 





WANT N. J. STATE FUND 





Federation of Labor Discusses Additional 
Occupatoinal Diseases Under Work- 
men’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation was the 
chief topic for discussion at the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Labor at the Hotel 
Jefferson, Atlantic City, this week. 

A movement has been started to bring 
about a study with the object of having 
from fifty-five to fifty-eight occupational 
diseases added to the compensation list. 
The convention discussed the establish- 
ment of a state fund to cover such cases. 
The New York plan was favored as most 
expedient. The three methods now in 
vogue in New Jersey, old line stock in- 
surance, self insurance and mutual insur- 
ance, would be augmented by the state 
fund. 

Among the speakers were Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, formerly treasurer 
of the Liberty Surety of Trenton; An- 
drew F. McBride, labor commissioner of 
New Jersey, and Wesley O’Leary, direc- 
tor of vocational training of the New 
Jersey Department of Education. 





The American Guaranty of Columbus, 
O., has appointed Hartley Caldwell gen- 
eral agent in California. 





Standard Optimistic 
Over ‘Lraining School 


14 MEN ARE IN PRESENT CLASS 





‘faking Ten Weeks’ Preliminary Course 
in Underwriting and Claims Vept.; 
‘Then Specialized Work 





In connection with its program of con- 
stantly increasing its service facilities by 
adding to its trained personnel, the 
Standard Accident is hoiding its sixth 
annual students’ training school in the 
company’s home office pbuilding in De- 
troit. A total of fourteen young men 
representing the cream of university 
graduates throughout the country have 
been chosen to make up the present 
class, 

‘Lhe Standard students’ training school 
is in charge of F. S. Brown, vice-prest- 
dent of the company, and according to 
this executive it 1s being conducted upon 
a somewhat different basis of procedure 
than that of previous classes. Whereas 
former students were given a_ six 
months’ course of instruction, which in- 
cluded work in all departments of the 
company, the present class is undergoing 
a preliminary ten weeks’ training in the 
underwriting and claim departments. At 
the end of this period, during which an 
idea will have been obtained as to what 
line of work each student is particularly 
fitted for, each student will be given 
specialized instruction along these vari- 
ous lines. This. year’s class is being 
groomed to fill out positions opened by 
the Standard’s rapidly expanding branch 
office and field divisions. 

Mr. Brown says that students of past 
years have been unusually successful in 
filling some of the most important posi- 
tions in the company. Some have de- 
veloped to branch office managers, an- 
other holds one of the two agency su- 
pervision positions, another is at present 
home office manager, while still others 
hold positions which place them in 
charge of branch claim offices and the 
like. 

With six weeks of the 1928 training 
schedule covered, the outlook for the 
success of the present class is unusually 
optimistic. 





W. I. MORROW ON THE PROGRAM 

William I. Morrow, superintendent of 
the accident department of the Aetna 
Life, has been added to the program of 
the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
International Claim Association at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. Mr. Morrow will 
read a paper on “Life Indemnity Claims 
Under Accident Policies.” 





ENTERED IN SIX STATES 
The Seaboard Surety is now doing 
business in New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Ohio, with applications for licenses 
pending in Pennsylvania, Vermont. and 
the District of Columbia. 
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Monk Resigns In Rate Uproar 


(Continued from Page 1) 


where Herman MacDonald, privat€ sec- 
retary to the Governor, announced that 
Mr. Monk had resigned. He statéd*that 
the Governor had waited at his summer 
home in Rye Beach, N. H., until 10 
o’clock, the hour stated for the release 
of the new rates, and as no word had 
been received he had left to kéép an 
engagement. 


First Deputy Arthur E. Linneft im- . 


mediately became acting commissioner, 
but refused to make any statement to 
the newspapers other than that. Mr. 
Monk had voluntarily resigned. _ Mr. 
Linnell expressed the hope that Mr. 
Monk would reconsider and come back 
to the department, but when he left; said 
Mr. Linnell, “he said he was going home, 
that he was not coming back; in fact, 
never was coming back.” 

Worn Out 

It was evident to everyone that the 
commissioner was about all in. He went 
home and had a long nap, after which 
he said he felt like a new man, and 
that he was happy for the first time in 
weeks. : 

As the Governor’s office had not given 
out the letter of resignation up to Sat- 
urday night, Mr. Monk released his copy 
to the Sunday papers. 

Insurance Men Surprised : 

When the news of Monk’s resignation 
reached the insurance district, practical- 
ly everyone had left for the week-end 
trip that always precedes Labor Day. A 
few insurance men were still in their 
offices and had a bombshell exploded in 
their midst they would not have been 
more surprised. 

William N. Magoun, general manager 
of the Massachusetts Rating & Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau, who made up of 
the sixty-seven companies that write com- 
pulsory automobile insurance here, was 
thunderstruck, as he had had no intima- 
tion that the commissioner was to get 
out. He refused to make any statement, 
saying that he did not care to mix in 
the row at this time. He said he would 
have to consult with his colleagues first. 
William J. Constable, secretary of the 
bureau, was spending the week-end at 
Yonkers, N. H. He was advised of the 
situation here and was much surprised. 

At the Attorney General’s office it was 
announced that the old rates wouldestand 
for 1929. Assistant Attorney. General 
Roger Clapp, speaking for Attorney.Gen- 
eral Warner who was not in the state 
house, said, “There is no question but 
that the 1928 rates remain in force in 
1929.” He pointed out that the com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance 
law does not require the insurance com- 
missioner to make new rates every year. 
He may if he wants to. If he does the 
new rate schedule must be ready and 
filed by September 1. Under the law, 
said Mr. Clapp, there can be no changes 
after September 1. He further said that 
the insurance companies have no appeal 
under the law. “I take it that the time 
for the insurance companies to make anv 
appeal was twentv days after the last 
rates were filed. The present rates were 
established September 1, 1927, the com- 
panies did not file any appeal, hence it 
must be construed that they had no ob- 
jection to them. 

There is a widespread feeling among 
insurance men of the state that Mr. 
Monk was sacrificed to politics. It is 
known that all kinds of pressure was 
brought to bear on him to make him 
trim the tentative rates for 1929 which 
he announced two weeks ago. He held 
out to the very last in his determination 
not to back down from his original posi- 
tion. Those closely informed cannot 
help but feel that the conference he had 
Friday afternoon with a man high up in 
Massachusetts political circles had much 
to do with his taking the course he did. 

Goodwin Praises Work 

Frank Goodwin, former registrar of 

motor vehicles and now candidate for 


governor at the next election said: “An 
honest public official has been sacrificed 
to cheap politics.” He declared that in 
the state house there was a_ political 
circus in connection with the insurance 
commissioner’s trouble, with those at the 
head of the state, “running around like 
a squirrel in a cage.” 

The mix-up has given Mr. Goodwin 
the opportunity to advocate his state 
fund proposition for handling automo- 
bile insurance here, and he is pushing it 
hard. One statement he is credited with 
making in his political speeches has 
highly incensed the insurance men, and 
that is that last year there was paid to 
the insurance companies $16,000,000, with 
only $6,000,000 paid back to the public 
in claims. 

On the face of it, insurance men claim, 
the perpetuation of the 1928 rates in 
1929 after the insurance commissioner 
has found them to be discriminatory is 
an injustice to a great group of people 
whose rates were going to be lowered 
(a large class of motorists in the western 
part of the state were intluded in this 
group) and confiscatory as far as the 
insurance companies are concerned. 





RENEW AUTO LAW DRIVE 


Compulsory Insurance and Bond Laws 
Being Studied by N. Y. Ass’n. for 
Meeting Next Month 


Renewal of the campaign of the New 
York State Automobile Association to 
compel motorists to show responsibility 
for damages in accident cases 


pected to be the result of a meeting of 
officers and directors of the organization 
held in Buffalo. At this meeting the va- 
rious state compulsory insurance and 
bond laws were studied and will be con- 
sidered further prior to the association’s 
annual meeting in New York next month. 

Opinion of officers of the association 
seemed to be that a motorist responsible 
for an accident either should be com- 
pelled to show that he is financially re- 
sponsible for its effects, either by insur- 
ance possession, or by ability to post 
bonds or real estate covering probable 
damages, or else should be deprived of 
his license to operate a motor vehicle. 

A study of the various laws will be 
made by a committee of officers and di- 
rectors of the association, with the co- 
operation of the office of the secretary, 
Warner Bates, of Albany. Recommenda- 
tions of the type of desired legislation 
and a plan to obtain its enactment prob- 
ably will be submitted to the association 
when it meets in New York. 


is ex- 





McGLASSON JOINS UNION IND. 


Heads Its Compensation and P. L. De- 
partment; To Train Young Men for 
Safety Education Field Work 

The Union Indemnity has appointed 
E. A. McGlasson as manager of its com- 
pensation and public liability department 


which includes the inspection, payroll 
audits and safety educational depart- 
ments. 

Mr. McGlasson is well fitted to han- 
dle this work, having spent seventeen 
years in the insurance business. Prior 
to his joining the Union Indemnity he 
had complete charge of the compensa- 
tion and liability department and the 
boiler department of the Harry A, Koch 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A great part of Mr. McGlasson’s du- 
ties at the Union Indemnity will be de- 
voted to the training of young men in 
safety and educational work to fit them 
for field positions. These representatives 
after learning thoroughly the causes and 
prevention of accidents will then address 
industrial plants and projects under con- 
struction of assureds explaining to their 
men how to work safely and eliminate 
accidents of various kinds. 


Text of Monk’s Letter 
Resigning From Office 


CALLS SITUATION IMPOSSIBLE 


Tells Governor He Will Not Defy Him 
By Promulgating New Rates 
Against His Will 


Wesley E. Monk’s resignation as in- 
surance commissioner of Massachusetts 
was sent to Governor Alvan T. Fuller 
of Massachusetts on September 1 in the 
form of a letter in which Mr. Monk 
cites the situation he had been placed in 
as an impossible one. He saw two alter- 
natives—either to promulgate the auto- 
mobile liability rates for 1929 which had 
been the cause of the controversy or re- 
sign from office. He decided upon the 
latter because if he promulgated the 
rates he declared he would have been 
placed in the position of defying the 
chief executive of Massachusetts. The 
letter follows in full: 

My Dear Governor: 

I trust you will pardon me for answer- 
ing your letter of August 31, 1928, some- 
what out of the sequence of its contents, 
but I find it more convenient so to do. 

You criticize me as having been remiss 
in not “tackling” the problem of dishon- 
est claims and claimants sooner. May I 
say that I cannot admit that criticism to 
be justified. 

My attention to this matter was 
brought to a focus when I was asked 
by the Massachusetts safety council to 
speak on the subject at the Statler Ho- 
tel sometime last May, and I found there 
was a foundation for an investigation in- 
to the matter by the proper authorities. 
I did not then and I do not now con- 
ceive it to be any part of an insurance 
commissioner’s “job” to prosecute dishon- 
est claimants, lawyers or doctors. I fear 
you must be mistaken in ~:~ belief that 
that is my job. 

Now, referring to the promulgation of 
the revised schedule of motor vehicle 
insurance rates, I beg to say that I 
have already made reply to your sugges- 
tion that I write down the estimated 
value of.the outstanding claims by using 
an assumed percentage of factor of at 
least 25%. My letter in reply was re- 
turned to me, not at my request. I am 
returning it.to you herewith. The sub- 
stance of the reply is that I cannot do 
at: 
The situation is, therefore, resolved 
into an impossible one. Either I must 
promulgate the rates as computed by me 
and the department, or I must resign my 
office. Of these alternatives I choose the 
latter. If I promulgate the -ates as pro- 
posed by me, I am placed in the posi- 
tion of defying the chief executive of 
this commonwealth. This I have not 
done and will not do. No subordinate of- 
ficial of this commonwealth has the 
right to defy the governor. He must 
defer to his superior authority, although 
he may not concur with him in his judg- 
ments. 


Enjoyed His Difficult Job 


I therefore hereby resign as commis- 
sioner of insurance for this common- 
wealth, this resignation to take effect at 
once. 

The result is that no memorandum re- 
vising these rates will be filed by me, 
and the rates established for the year 
1928 will stand., 

This relieves you, and his honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of this common- 
wealth, of any necessity of fighting me 


C. A. Craig, President 





W. R. Wills, Vice-Pres. 





———— 


— 
in the courts, and the attorne 
the necessity of defending m 
his will. 

I am sorry to have to take this action 
and until I received your letter of yester. 
day, have not had any intention of 50 
doing. 

As commissioner of insurance I haye 
had a very difficult position to {ill but 
because of its difficulties, an interesting 
one, and because of its interest, an en- 
joyable one. I have tried to fulfil] my 
obligations to the best of my abilities, 
Whether T have succeeded in doing my 
work well is not for me to say. 

As I view the whole matter now, this 
unusual situation of an under-executiye 
having to contest with his superiors in 
authority is the result of an attempt to 
solve a mathematical problem by the in. 
troduction of a factor of political expe- 
diency. This is neither right nor proper. 

With my thanks to you for the many 
courtesies you have extended to me ] 
am, Yours respectfully, ; 
(Signed) Wesley E. Monk, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


y-general 
€, against 





125 KILLED BY AUTOS 


N. J. Record for July; Thirty More 
han in Same Period Last 
Year a 
Mortality statistics of the New Jersey 
department of health show 125 persons 
died as a result of automobile accidents 
in July. In the same period of last year 
there were ninety-five fatalities. Of the 
125 killed last July sixty were pedes- 
trians. A total of 3,365 deaths were re- 
ported during July, including 158 non- 
residents. There were 308 deaths of chil- 
dren under one year, 131 of children over 
one year and unde; five years, and 12% 
of persons aged sixty and over, The 
death rate for the month was 10.40, which 
compares favorably with the July rate 
of last year. 
The princij al causes of death were cir- 
culatory system, 679; nervous. system, 
320; cancer, 317; bright’s disease, 309; 
tuberculosis, 206; automobiles, 125; sui- 
cides, 54; digestive system, 33; pneumo- 
nia, 78; diphtheria, 31; measles, 15; and 
influenza 12. 
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FRIENDLY ASSOCIATES 


Ww ITHIN the organization of the Massachusetts Mutual there 
is a “tie that binds” the Home Office and the Field in a very close 
relationship. We are all friendly co-workers. Ask any man or 
woman who represents the Company if this is so and you will be 
assured that this relationship is a striking characteristic of the 


institution. 


Policy contracts of the finest quality; a satisfactorily low net 
cost; real service to policyholders and beneficiaries; steadily 
increasing and widening prestige; a consistently progressive atti- 
tude—these are some of the other attractions that this old New 


England Company offers to the life underwriter. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 
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LIFE TNSURANCE SALESMANSHIP EDITION, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 














For the Life Insurance Salesman— 


Who knows his business thoroughly 


And applies this knowledge with prac- 
tical skill | 


And uses this skill industriously through- 
out each working day 


In the solution of life insurance problems 
for fathers of children and for others 


who need his service 


And who tempers his efficiency with fine 
human sympathy 


And is loyal to his honor in all his 
relationships 


LIFE UNDERWRITING IS TRULY A PROFESSION 
AND HIS WORK IS ABUNDANT WITH HAPPY 
REWARDS IN ADDITION TO DOLLAR SUCCESS 


It is the purpose of this agency to train and develop pro- 
fessional life underwriters. 


If you have a friend who lives in Philadelphia, Chester, 
Reading, Trenton, Atlantic City, or adjacent territory, and 
who seeks a happy career, and who is made of “the very 
stuff of triumph”, give him the opportunity to survey our 
facilities for leading him to success in the Greatest Busi- 


ness in the World. 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1516 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 
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The “STETHOSCOPE” 


The most widely circulated 
Agency House Organ in the 
business. 


Is now in its fourth year of publication. 
Your name will be added to our 


mailing list on request. 





This Agency publishes three miniature mag- 
azines as part of its publicity and 
good will campaign. 
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weer “STETHOSCOPE, JR.” 


oo is a little magazine which is mailed to selected prospect lists provided by our associates in 


Es an endeavor to create good predisposition and favorable circumstances upon their arrival. 


These direct-by-mail helps which this organization places at the disposal 


of its associates are distinct aids in building men. Copies on request. 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 
MANAGERS 





The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York) 


Twenty-five Church St. New York 833 Graybar Building 
Rector 7500 Lexington 6715 


“Just the Natural Place to Do Business’ 
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UTA J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
| 


A REAL PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


The standing of the Company at the close of 
business, December 31, 1927, was as follows: 


Assets Liabilities 
$451,006,878.49 $415,000,775.15 


| Safety Fund Total Insurance in Force 
$36,006,103.34 $2,764,331,561.00 


Limit on one Life $300,000 


GROUP WHOLESALE; SALARY DEDUCTION; NON-MEDICAL 
| —SUB-STANDARD 
| 


| THE HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 


is growing, as indicated by schedule of “Paid Business” below: 








Sr OE Ae se ees. $ 698,000 

OSS ee ee Ck ea 2,983,335 

Ms eee ee 3,869,000 

| We os ek eee 4,567,500 
| MO See 5,967,000 
| WO os 2 ee 8,035,500 
| MN he ee tae 13,405,800 
| 7 months of 1928................ 10,105,000 


| Prompt and Courteous Service to Brokers 
| TRY US AND BE CONVINCED 
| ASSISTANCE OF AGENCY SUPERVISORS FREELY GIVEN 





HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Telephones: Whitehall 6190-1-2-3-4 


Supervisors 


Edwin J. Allen 
JOHN WALSH, Office Manager A. Aaron Press 


Milton E. Sylvester 
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IN TEXAS SINCE 1872 


HE Manhattan Life is 78 years old, and during 
this period has been represented in the State 
of Texas for 56 years. 


The Manhattan has entered a new era of ex: 
pansion and co-operation. 


That Manhattan co-operation is 
worth while and genuine is -de- 
monstrated by a 43.44” increase 
in new business during 1927. 





Openings can be made for men 
of real character and ability. 


ARTHUR EMERY 


MANAGER FOR TEXAS 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A Message to Life Underwriters: 


Association with your fellow life 
insurance salesmen is a distinct 
benefit to you. It broadens one’s 
vision, stimulates the mind and is 
of real educational value. Those 
who give of their time and energy 
toward the organization work 
never regret the apparent sacrifice. 


CEraL1P A Pte 


President, Life Underwriters Association 


of Newark, N. J. 
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The spirit of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is ever to be found in the activities 
and growth of the 


STUART B. ROTE 
General Agency 
OF THE 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


409 FrreMan’s BuILpING 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Creates imniediate~ Estate. at 
Capitalizes Life Value... 
Compels Systematic Saving 
Provides“lax Fund es 2 
Liquidates Busiiess Interests. 
_ Certifies i Bequnt < 
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We are building an Agency of men who 
can conceive of the greatness of 
Life Insurance 


MANAGER FOR PHILADELPHIA 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


1500 WALNUT STREET 


=] 
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Progress + 


gh ae , $ 19,822,000 Paid for business, Ist year of this 
AS ee agency Oct. 1, 1924-Sept. 30, 1925 


nd $19,027,000 Paid for business 
Kengaronl First Six Months 1928 






Well Organized Agents Dept. 


Where men are carefully selected, properly trained and thor- 
oughly supervised. 


Well Organized Brokerage Dept. 


Always ready to assist brokers and surplus producers with their 
problems. 


Well Organized Cashier’s Dept. 


Equipped to efficiently handle the business placed with this ° 
agency. 


We have places for men who wish to affiliate with an 
organization which is producing many individual star per- 
formers. There is every reason why we can assist you to take 
your place with these outstanding insurance underwriters. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL, General Agent 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


50 Church Street, New York City 
Cortlandt 7800 
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LIFE INSURANCE TO-DAY IS ACCEPTED AND USED AS AN ESSEN- 
TIAL COMMODITY. 


INSURANCE MEN WHO ARE APPLYING LIFE INSURANCE TO 


THEIR CLIENT’S NEEDS AND PROBLEMS, AND IN AN ACCURATE WAY, © 


ARE INCREASING THEIR CLIENTELE AND EXTENDING THEIR BUSI- 
NESS. TO GIVE COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE, THE AGENT MUST HAVE 


THE CO-OPERATION OF AN EXPERIENCED AND EFFICIENT AGENCY 
ORGANIZATION. 


NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO THE SERVICE OF THE COMPANY IN 
THE AGENT’S SUCCESS IS THE SERVICE OF HIS AGENCY. TO MEN 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO ENTER THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS, THE 
MUTUAL LIFE AND THIS AGENCY OFFER OPPORTUNITIES. 


Life Insurance Courant (December, 1927).—“The Mutual Life 
dividends are big dividends and result in a very low net cost of insur- 
ance.” . . . . “The Mutual Life occupies a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in the ranking of the low net cost companies.” 


New York Herald Tribune (January 23, 1928).—‘The Ives & 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has grown from $1,600,909 in 1909 to $38,097,000 in 1927 in paid- 
for business, a net gain of $4,145,000 over 1926. This is simply the 
result of hard work, progressive ideas and sound principles of organ- 
izing and underwriting. It is one of the great agencies of the 
country.” 


Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury —‘Underlying conditions sound, 
living cost lower, deterrent factors disappearing, business progress 
expected to continue.” 


The above reflects three points of interest to prospective agents. 








IVES & MYRICK, Managers 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
57 WILLIAM STREET and 46 CEDAR STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 3662 


AMERICA’S OLDEST COMPANY The largest Agency in the country without 
exclusive territory 
Send for information regarding our new “Disability Protection with Increasing Incomes,” also for 
“Schedule of Classified Living Expenses,” “Estate and Insurance Program” 


sheets, and “Policies for Children.” 
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HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


233 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


We have a high quality of service to offer in your 


surplus and sub-standard business matters. 


Each case given careful and personal attention. 


HARRY F. GRAY, 
General Agent 


LOWELL M. BAKER, 


Associate General Agent 
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Herman Robinson 
General Agent 


Life Department 


ke Spavelrs Sndurance; Company 


565 Fifth Avenue—Corner 46th Street 


(Straus Building) 


New York City 


Telephone Murray Hill 10486 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL © 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Organized 1865 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING BILLION- 
AIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


LIFE INSURANCE 


With or without disability and double indemnity 
benefits—3 plans of Disability Benefits to choose 


from. Issued with any form of policy including 
TERM. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Many attractive policies including TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY for Travel and Street Accidents. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


For groups as small as 10 employees. 


| | THE MOST COMPLETE LINES OF PERSONAL IN- 
SURANCE AT THE LOWEST RATES 

| | 

| 


GOULDEN, WOODWARD, COOK & GUDEON 
General Agents for Greater New York 


| 80 John Street 50 East 42nd Street 
| Telephone: John 2800 
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WHY THE 
UNION CENTRAL 


1—The Company—Over 60 Years of Service 
to Policyholders, Beneficiaries and Agents. 














2—Unexcelled Dividends and Low Cost. 
3—Liberal Policies. 





4—Disability and Double Indemnity. 
5—Special Business Protection Contracts. 
6—Liberal Sub-Standard Policies. 
7—Age Limits—10 to 65. 


Sie aa ren i Hi | 
‘ vere Pen a ry & f tty 


7) PSs 8—Limit—$500.00. to $500,000.00. | 














9—Same Rates for Women. 
10—5% Paid on Proceeds of Policies and Divi- 
Ter Glee Ga dends left with Company. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


The Chicago Agency offers the greatest opportunity for high-class, capable 
men. Our Agency is founded upon the largest and most ambitious plans 
ever attempted for the building and development of men in the life insur- 
ance business and we want men who can fit into an organization of this 
kind. Your success means our success, therefore we try to help you succeed. 


Come in and see us or communicate with 


DARBY A. DAY 
MANAGER 


23rd Floor Bankers Bldg.—105 W. Adams St. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Cincinnati, O. 
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A BIT OF TESTIMONY | 





May I use this space to testify to my admiration for those leaders among the life under- | 
| writers of the country who have done the hard work necessary to purge our calling of 
| the dross of false leadings and misconceptions of older days, who have helped to put the | 
profession of life underwriting on a basis worthy of its essential values, its elemental 
necessities, and its noble possibilities. The undersigned has done mighty little towards this 
| end. But he is more enthralled with the glory of his calling than ever before in his life. 
The names of the great companies of the country stir him. Of course, they ought to, but 


| there was a time when they weren’t so effective. That is why I opened this peculiar state- 
| ; ment as I did. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
For six weeks in the summer of 1928, I had the privilege of meeting with, working with, | 
and, according to the measure of my ability, contributing to three remarkable educational | 
conferences of my Company. I came back to New Haven feeling more intensely than ever | 
_before in my life how noble was the calling tc which I had committed myself, how noble | 


were many institutions devoted to it, and how extraordinary was the Company which had 
honored me by its commission. 





In those three conferences of the Eastern, Central, and Western divisions of the Phoenix 


Mutual, I had the honor of meeting and knowing the finest crowd of men I have yet met 








under any business standard. 


One of the greatest pleasures of my life has been to find some one who thought I knew 
something of life insurance, and who was willing to entrust his interests to me, and who | 
wanted more than my Company could give him. Then I had a chance to work with other | 
people, representing other companies, and have learned how much they knew and how fine 


they were. I hope I’ll have a continuance of these experiences in the coming year. 


It all depends on me and that’s the uncertain part of it. If you can help me, please do. 





Lewis S. Welch 


Representing 


| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Frank H. Davis 


GENERAL AGENT 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY 


120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET « STATE BANK BUILDING 


SUITE 1336 . RANDOLPH 3090 
‘Ce ° 


ONE OF THE 


GREATEST AGENCIES 


NOW BUILDING 





IN ONE OF THE 


GREATEST CITIES 


OF THE WORLD 
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Mr. 


Insurance 
Man Zp 


Riehle Agency 
Equitable Life 


Clasps Hands With You In 
Spirit 

Come In And Let’s Shake 
In Fact 


You May Learn Something 
So May We 


If You Cannot Call Today Send in the Coupon 


en le ii ee Eel Ee ee i en eee iii 

















Riehle Agency g. b. 
225 West 34th St. 
New York City 


Please tell me, without obligation, why I ought to get better acquainted with the Riehle Agency. 
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SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 
with 
THE NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 


THE MUTUAL BENEHIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


On January Ist, 1928, Beers & DeLong succeeded Mr. L. A. Cerf as General Agents for New 
York City. Thisisa partial report to our friends of activities and results. 


PROGRESS OF THE AGENCY 


During the six months we submitted $22,266,800, an increase of $3,043,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. Our Paid-For business was $16,791,100, an increase of $2,141,031. 


PROGRESS OF THE OLDER FULL TIME SALESMEN 


An analysis of our Paid-For business shows there are 28 salesmen who were with the agency 
during both 1927 and 1928. This includes only the men who produced at the rate of $150,000 or 
more. During the first six months of 1927 these men produced at an average rate of $336,000 per 
year. In 1928 this average was increased to $430,000 per year, an increase of 29%. In 1927 their 
average policy was $5,744.as against $8,189 in 1928, an increase of 48%. The yearly increase in 
terms of Commissions and Renewals is striking. The average earnings of these men indicates 
that the Life Insurance business is a good business. 


OUR NEW MEN 


Fifteen salesmen, mostly mature successful men who have been engaged in other lines of 
business, have joined us since January Ist. All have completed our six weeks’ training course 
which includes nine days of study on advanced selling and “The Prepared Presentation.” One of 
these men paid for $60,000 his first month. Another $82,000’ his second month and still another 
$112,500 his third month. All are producing steadily. 


OUR ASSISTANTS 


The increased production is due in a large measure to our able assistants. Mr. Willard B. 
Johnson, a former General Agent of the Company, and Field Service Manager at the Home 
Office, supervises the production at our Main Office. Mr. C. Preston Dawson, former Manager 
for Mr. Cerf, continues as manager at our Central Office. He is assisted by Mr. Stephen D. Thach. 
Mr. H. R. Homan continues as Manager of our Brooklyn Office. Mr. Grant A. Sharpe, who was 
with Mr. Beers as Agency Manager at St. Louis, has recently come to New York to assist the 
Salesmen in practical field work. Mr. Sharpe will also assist Major R. F. Migdalski who has 
charge of the Brokerage Department. We believe that a modern agency requires the leadership 
of experienced men who are receptive to new ideas and who believe that real success is based on 
real service. 


OUR NEW HOME 


During the year we have moved our main office to the 15th floor of the Transportation build- 
ing at 225 Broadway. Many agency friends, Company friends and personal friends have called 
and shown their good will in every possible way. We would like to express our appreciation and 
| to invite all our friends to call—and call again. 


BEERS & DELONG, 
General Agents. 
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THE NEW RICH. 


N. Y. American staff photo 
O. O. McINTYRE 


Newspaper columnists are mak- 
ing lots of money nowadays. O. 
O. McIntyre’s income is $100,- 
000 a year through writing a 
daily contribution to the news- 
papers, and it only runs about 
three-quarters of a column at 
that. His column, which is pur- 
chased by newspapers all over 
the country, is called “New York 
Day By Day.” 


Irving Chihdnoff 
WILL H. HAYS 


Will H. Hays was nationally 
Prominent when living in the 
small town of Sullivan, Ind. He 
became the chief Republican 
varty national committeeman, 
ostmaster General and finally 
e czar of the movies. No one 
nows more about human na- 
ire. In his present position he 
is said to have a salary of $250,- 
"0 a year. 


Remarkable Opportunities To 


Make Insurance Tie - Ups For 
Agents Based On Newly Creat.ed 


Fortunes and Mounting Incomes 


away. These are days when tremendous fortunes are made in industries not 

even in existence a few years ago, such as the radio; when thousands of 
people formerly strangers to the investment field are buying securities which 
have made a tremendous advance, such as banking and insurance; when 
real estate speculation is making many a poor man rich; when apartment 
houses and hotels are springing up by the hundreds to take the place of 
the homes people formerly occupied ; when salaries are topping almost unbe- 
lievably high standards. We have former emigrant boys buying mansions 
on Fifth avenue and selling them overnight at huge profits; motion picture 
stars so prosperous that one woman in the films is worth $6,000,000; news- 
paper column writers so much in demand that one of them is making 


$100,000 a year; business czars so influential that one of them is drawing 
$250,000 a year. 


All of this has a great significance to life insurance agents. The clever- 
est agents watch the trend of the times, see which industries and businesses 
are going ahead, which are making the most rapid progress, and they make it 
a point to keep in touch with the leaders and to provide them with the 
insurance protection which their great enterprises or life values require. It 
is sai that the late H. B. Rosen, who wrote more insurance than any other 
agent ever produced, knew more about the salaries and income of New 
Yorkers than almost any banker. 


I: this country the leap from poverty to riches often takes one’s breath 


Now when men rise to riches others are carried along with them, 
naturally sharing in their prosperity. Furthermore, a new army of salaried 
employes takes its place in the ranks; so the contacts of the agents are with 
small as well as large incomes. The far-seeing agent who can cultivate the 
right people and keep their confidence will grow in production as his clients 
grow in power and there are plenty of agents with vision and equipment to 
serve the men identified with those vast interests. There is also the group 
of agents who have the opportunity to write the people associated with 
these enterprises and who draw the smaller incomes. 


In this article will be found summaries of just a few of the careers 
with which daily newspaper readers are familiar. These careers are colored 
with dramatic moments, crucial periods, each of which carries its lessons. 


It is at those crucial periods where life insurance often fits in and is most 
needed. 





Benjamin Winter stepped off 
the boat a Polish emigrant boy 
with ten cents in his pocket. His 
real estate transactions in Man- 
hattan total half a billion dol- 
lars. He paid the highest price 
per foot ever brought in the 
history of real estate. 

Benjamin Winter came to this country 
twenty-five years ago a Polish emigrant 


boy, with ten cents in his pocket, and 
he has since run the couple of nickels up 


to close to $50,000,000. He is still in his 
forties. It was in 1901 at nineteen years 
of age, that he stepped off the boat from 
Ellis Island. His father had come over 
the previous year, so he had a place to 
go to. It was over in the congested 
lower East Side. 

He had worked in the textile mills in 
Lodz, Poland. There were no textile 
mills in New York City. The boy got a 
job as painters’ helper at $1 a day. After 
a time he took small painting jobs on his 
own. He saved. He went to night 

(Continued on Page 20) 





Edwin Bower Hesser 


MARY PICKFORD 


Mary Pickford’s wealth dem- 
onstrates that the great incomes 
of motion picture stars are based 
on fact; not press agentry fiction. 
Coast bankers estimate her for- 
tune at $6,000,000. Her hus- 
band, Douglas Fairbanks, is re- 
ported in banking circles to be 
worth $2,500,000. Mary Pick- 
ford went on the stage in her 
childhood and was one of the 
first to make a screen reputation. 








N. Y. World 
CHRISTY WALSH 


Christy Walsh is an unusually 
clever newspaper man who runs 
a syndicate which sells to daily 
papers signed stories of the great- 
est figures in the sporting world. 
It is reported he pays Babe Ruth 
$30,000 a year for the privilege 
of having the Babe’s name signed 
to an article every day. Walsh 
is believed to have an income of 
$100,000 a year. 
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Benj. Winter’s Career 
(Continued from Page 19) 


school to hurry the process of learning 
English. He took more important paint- 
ing contracts. These threw him in con- 
tact with real estate people. 

The young painter was standing in 
the street one day talking to a real es- 
tate man. The latter remarked casually 
that there was an apartment house up 
at 133rd street and Broadway that could 
be leased simply by putting up a bond, 
no money. To the real estate man it 
was merely an incident in the day’s 
routine. To the little Polish painter it 
was the most astounding thing he had 
yet heard since his arrival in this land 
of golden opportunity. He knew tene- 
ments. He had now worked in them for 
years. An apartment house at 133rd 
street and Broadway was something else 
again. He would like to see that apart- 
ment house. He did. He put up a small 
cash bond. To do this he dipped heavily 
into his little reserve. It had taken him 
thirteen years to save his first $1,000. 
The bond made a hole in this capital. 
The apartment was badly run down. But 
it looked grand to the young man who 
had spent his time painting the ghetto 
tenements. His experience was valuable 
here and he put in some long hours get- 
ting the apartments into renting condi- 
tion. They filled up quickly. Very soon 
the owner came along to pay the forfeit 
to the lessee in case the house was sold. 
That was part of the lease. The owner 
paid $1,000 to the young painter and re- 
turned to him the amount of the bond. 
Here was his capital doubled. In a few 
months he had made the same amount 
in real estate that it had taken him thir- 
teen years to make at painting. 

That was the last chapter of the little 
Polish painter. We now are dealing with 
Benjamin Winter, whose real estate 
deals and 


construction operations on 
Manhattan Island have reached a half 
billion of dollars. To mention only a 


few, he bought the Astor mansion for 
$3,000,000; the William K. Vanderbilt 
house for $4,000,000; the residence made 
famous as the Vanderbilt Twin for $3,- 
750,000; the Temple Emanu-E] at Fifth 
Avenue and 43rd street for $6,500,000, 
or more than $350 a square foot, the 
highest price ever paid for real estate 
in the history of the world. 

















Two brothers, Irvin S. and 
Henry I. Chanin, came back 
from the World War wondering 


what to do next. Before they 
were thirty they had made mil- 
lions in building. 


Two young men stood on some temp- 
orary scaffolding at the peak of the iron 
frame work of the Hotel Lincoln, New 
York City, last fall, and drove home a 
couple of gold rivets that marked that 
stage in the building of that $11,000,000 
hostelry. At the close of the World 
War these same young. men returned 
from France with no funds and wonder- 
ing what deadly routine work awaited 
them after the great adventure in Eu- 
rope. They returned to the family home 
in Bensonhurst, a part of Brooklvn, and 
wondered what to do next. In the nine 
vears since then, Irvin S. and Henry I. 
Chanin have completed building opera- 


tions amounting to between $100,000,000 
and $200,000,000. 

When these two brothers returned 
from the war in 1919 there was a serious 
housing shortage. This was felt in 
Bensonhurst as elsewhere. Irvin Chanin 
thought he saw a chance.to make a little 
money out of the situation. Getting to- 
gether a few hundred dollars, he bought 
a small one-family house in Eighty-first 
street, Bensonhurst. He soon sold this 
at a good profit. He then built two small 
houses. These yielded a still greater 
profit. He was on his way. Benson- 
hurst became a thriving part of Brook- 
lyn. Irvin needed help. He took in his 
younger brother, Henry. They built 
whole rows of houses, apartments, stores. 
Bensonhurst began to look too small for 
their operations. They looked over the 
downtown section of Brooklyn where 
Borough Hall was taking on a new lease 
of life never dreamed of in Mayor 
Boody’s day. Result, they built a 
Brooklyn skyscraper. This was a coura- 
geous thing for two young men in their 
twenties to do. But the tide was with 
them. It was a great success. 

They were in the big game now and 
sought the biggest field. They hopped 
across the river and built the first sky- 
scraper in the new fur district. They 
followed this soon after with the gar- 
ment trades building. The Chanin boys 
had definitely established themselves as 
big building operators in New York. 

Irvin Chanin had many friends in the 
theatrical business. They told him there 
was a shortage of theatres. It was a 
fact at that time that there was a great 
deal of competition to get theatres. Re- 
sult, the Chanin Construction Co. start- 
ed to build a chain of theatres. The 
first one, the Chanin, on 46th street, 
they leased, but Irvin was immenselv 
taken with the theatrical business. He 
decided to go into the show business. 
He built a chain and plans included a 
chain of theatres in important European 
cities with an exchange arrangement for 
productions. The Chanins built the 
Roxv Theatre, the largest in the world. 
and Irvin is treasurer of the corporation 
as well. 





Clarence Dillon left his home 
town of San Antonio, Texas, to 
study art. A chance meeting on 
the streets of New York turned 
him to banking in which the 
magnitude of his deals promises 
to eclipse those of all past great 
figures of finance. 


Clarence Dillon wanted to be an 
artist. He spent two years in Paris and 
then returned to this country to take 
a job. It was in the machinery business, 
quite a jump from art. He must have 
taken to it, for in a few years we find 
him organizing the Milwaukee Machine 
Tool Co. This company was soon sold 
at a good profit. Not long afterward, 
Mr. Dillon was in New York looking for 
an opportunity to invest his profits. In 
the Wall Street district he chanced to 
meet a college classmate, William A. 
Phillips, who was with the old firm of 
William A. Read & Co. The usual in- 
quiry, “What are you doing now?” 
Dillon wasn’t doing anything just then, 
just looking around. “Come over and 
meet Mr. Read,” said friend Phillips. 
Clarence Dillon has said of this meet- 
ing, “I never had less intention of be- 
coming a banker than on that dav.” 

It was in the spring of 1914 that he 
went with Phillips to call on Mr. Read. 
Two years later, at the age of thirty- 
four, he was made a partner in the firm. 
The same day William A. Read was 
stricken with a fatal illness from which 
he died in a few days. There are va- 
rious versions of what happened in that 
crisis. We only know that the new firm 
of Dillon, Read & Co. came out of it. 

The financial community began to re- 
alize for the first time that there was a 
new star of the first magnitude on the 
horizon, when Dillon carried throuch the 
Goodyear Rubber Co. financing. It was 
in the dark days of 1920 and Goodyear 


was in a tight place. None of the lead- 
ers among the bankers seemed to want 
to undertake the job of raising about 
$100,000,000 to rescue the company. 
Then Dillon was appealed to. He reor- 
ganized the company, raised the money, 
put one of his men in charge and Good- 
year has since made big profits: 

It is said of Clarence Dillon that the 
magnitude of his deals threatens to 
eclipse all his predecessors among the 
great figures of finance. There was the 
purchase of the Dodge Motor Co. in 
1925 for $146,000,000 cash. The daring 
of this startled even Wall Street and 
started a controversy over the use of 
non-voting shares of stock. Ownership 
of the Dodge organization was trans- 
ferred through one check for $146,000,000 
drawn on the Central Union Trust Co. 
Dillon, Read & Co. have put through 
vast financial transactions for govern- 
ments and great corporations in many 
parts of the world. 





Sylvester Z. Poli, Italian emi- 
grant boy, built up the largest 
privately owned chain of theaters 
in the country which he has just 
sold to the Fox Theater Cor- 
poration for $26,000,000. 


The business of working in wax, clay 
and plaster of paris figures and orna- 
ments is a thriving one in Italy, and lots 
of boys learn the trade, or art. One 
of these was Sylvester Z. Poli. He came 
to this country as an Italian emigrant 
when a youth and got a job doing wax 
ficures for the old Eden Musee in New 
York. He decided to open a dime mu- 
seum of his own, but wanted to get far 
enough away so as not to feel the com- 
petition of the more famous show place. 
He picked New Haven. 

The 10-20-30 vaudeville show was just 
then breaking into the amusement world 
and Poli went in for that too. He open- 
ed these cheap vaudeville houses in sev- 
eral towns. They thrived. Then along 
came the motion picture. Poli had been 
a pioneer in opening up New England 
to the 10-20-30 vaudeville and he was 
equipped with theaters and resources to 
become the introducer of the movies to 
that section. His chain of theaters ex- 
panded rapidly. It became in fact the 
largest privately owned chain of the- 
aters in the country. He now has $26,- 
000,000 and a sentimental interest in 
wax. ; 





A. P. Giannini as a boy worked 
on the docks of San Francisco. 
He grew up in the Commission 
business, made money and re- 
tired at thirty-one thinking he 
had got the most out of life. 
Chance turned him to banking 
and today he is the most con- 
spicuous figure in the banking 
world, commanding resources 
that can be reckoned only in 
billions. 


Out on the waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco a boy of twelve, son of Italian par- 
ents, used to get to work on the docks 
long before dawn. At nineteen he was 
a full partner in a commission business 
and in a few years he dominated it. 
Amadeo P. Giannini was making money. 

When Giannini was thirty-one he had 
accumulated enough money to give him 
an income of $5,000 a vear. He felt he 
had reached his goal. He decided to re- 
tire. Just about that time one of the 
San Francisco banks elected him a di- 
rector. This new business of finance 
appealed to him immensely. He decided 
to have a bank of his own. He saw 
some Italian business friends. Together 
they put up the necessary funds to start. 
The Bank of Italy was launched in 1904; 
a hank by Italians for Italians. 

The San Francisco fire which hvert 
many banks, added tremendously to the 
prestige of the Bank of Italy due to 
the resourcefulness and quick thinking 
of A. P. Giannini. While the fire was 

(Continued on Page 86) 





; Blank & Stoller 
A. E, LEFCOURT 


A. E. Lefcourt was bending 
over a sewing machine less than 
thirty years ago making women’s 
dresses. Today, as the creator of 
the modern “Garment Center,” 
successor to the “sweat shop,” 
he owns twenty important build- 
ings in New York and figures his 
resources at many millions. 

There is a certain type of rare business 
genius who can buy something from you 
and then borrow the money from you 
to pay for it. A. E. Lefcourt, creator 
of the modern “Garment Center” got his 
start that way. He had spent years 
bending over sewing machines making 
women’s dresses. His employer was in 
a mood to sell out. This young machine 
pusher whose business acumen was to 
make him the greatest figure in his 
sphere in the country, showed his bud- 
ding genius right then. He got the ma- 
chines on a note; sold the landlord the 
idea of waiting some time for the rent; 
secured the cloth on credit; sold a big 
order to a Pittsburgh department store 
and then borrowed $5,000 from the store 
people to finance the job. 

Strikes were the thorn of the garment 
industry. They arrived regularly with 
the busy season. A systematized hold- 
up. After Lefcourt had been hurt a 
few times, he organized the Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association, now 3 
very important factor in the women’s 
clothing field. This activity made him 
an outstanding figure in the trade. An- 
other black spot in the business was the 
“sweat shop.” Garment workers toiled 
in garrets and cellars scattered all over 
the congested parts of the city. Lef- 
court built the first “Garment Center.’ 

From the industries, A. E. Lefcoutt 
turned to office structures, apartments, 
and even a downtown skvscraper, the 
International Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Building on Broad street, his first vet 
ture in the financial district. Sitting 1 
his office on. the top floor of the Let 
court-Marlboro Building, he is surrount: 
ed by his own buildings. Al! together 
he owns twenty great buildings. Th 
latest are the Lefcourt-Normandie, the 
Lefcourt-National, forty-four _ storie 
high and the Lefcourt-Espania Ap?tt 
ments on Fifty-ninth street, facing Cet 
tral Park. 


Harry C., better known to the 
comic strip readers as “Bud” 
Fisher, creator of “Muit and 
Jeff.” vets $3.000 a week for his 
daily “funny” of the antics of 
the Big and the Little fellow. 


Bud” Fisher is incor orate 


and the chief asset of the cor 
poration is a contract with the 


Bell Syndicate for his drawings. 
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Effective Prospecting 


Agents Should Study America’s Great Problems of Distribution And Adjust Their Soliciting 


To Existing Markets 


By JAMES L. MADDEN 
Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 








Generally speaking, business today is 
confronted with a distribution problem. 
America has a greater productive capac- 
ity than ability to consume and the net 
result is very keen sales competition. 
Alert business executives are paying 
strict attention to the development of 
methods which will enable them to put 
the distribution of their products upon a 


sult, the salesmen passed up calls on the 
way to act upon the “hunch.” 

Before a corrective method could be 
developed, the company had to have 
definite information as to who and where 
its prospects were and what were the 
logical times to canvass them. The com- 
pany had to have accurate, up-to-date 
records upon which to base its selling 


his local sources of economic informa- 
tion, as it is for a general of an army 
to have current geographical intelligence 
as one of the fundamentals upon which 
to stake off his battle ground. These 
economic contacts enable the general 
agent to select a concentration area 
within which people are likely to be bet- 


two small children, who previously was 
entirely without insurance protection. 
The buyer had pleaded so earnestly that 
he had not the money to put into lite 
insurance that the salesman was con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of 
selling him more insurance for a long 
time to come. After the lapse of more 


: hag ‘ae 0 } ter able financially to buy insurance at than a year, the salesman called on the 
sound basis. Never before has distribu- plans. Commercial research was the in- that time, and to direct the attention of policyholder again and suggested the 
~~ tion received such intelligent considera- strument used for providing them. his agents thereto. desirability of increasing his insurance 
tion, and never before have sales execu- Briefly, a Plan was developed as a re- Having figuratively roped off the area protection. “No,” replied the man, “You 
tives had such complete information sult of this commercial research which to receive attention, the next step is to loaded me up the last time with every 
' upon which to base their activities. — increased the time of the agent in the ind out who live or work within it. In dollar’s worth of insurance I can possibly 
; Some of the distribution methods being presence of customers from an average the event that banks have been selected handle.” Remembering his difficulties 
1 developed by other forms of business of 15% to between 25 and 30%. for active canvass, a prospect file of bank in closing the case originally, the sales- 
$ might well be considered by insurance, In principle, the problem faced by this presidents may be prepared, each card man took the policyholder at his word 
f for example, market analysis and mak- company is not unlike that encountered containing as much information as pos- and made no attempt to sell him again, 
4 ing salesmen’s time more productive. in life insurance sales organizations. The sible about the man and bank to be can- and in a new way, on what life insur- 
= _ The purpose of market analysis is two- solution in both cases hinges upon an vassed; or if an area adjacent to a pros- ance could do for him. 
, fold: first, to find markets for a given accurate knowledge of sources of pros- perous factory, in which its employes A second year had more than passed 
3 product, and next, to determine the po- pects. Just as commercial research fargely reside, is selected for concen- before the salesman saw his policyhold- 
5 tential sales values of given territories helped the Dennison Company, so it may tration, then a prospect file of heads of er again. He was then surprised to learn 
in a definite, systematic manner, so that be similarly helpful to life insurance. families might be prepared. Prior to that the man, not long before his call, 
il = pe ay sd = only np Ea Our Economic Structure and Insurance the distribution of prospect cards to the had bought $10,000 of insurance from 
enn - Pp Atatie oh ere 1s a possibility New sources of prospects is one of agents, special instruction may be given another salesman. This is the explana- 
a the problems to which commercial re- upon why banks need business insur- tion the policyholder gave: “The sales- 
bof Developing Existing Markets search is being applied by aggressive in- ance, or how life insurance can help the man from the Blank Insurance Company 
t his As the American people are under-in- surance executives. The operations of head of the family to be a real father. had a special plan which is the best I 
ears Jj sured, the problem of the institution of the institution of life insurance are ob- With such special groups before the gen- ever heard of. It will give my wife and 
king life insurance is not so much one of viously affected by business conditions. eral agent, it ought to be possible for me a certain income for the rest of our 
1s in (i finding markets as it is that of develop- Today the record of employment of the him to develop special sales arguments lives after I reach the age of sixty- 
tine ing man power to cultivate intelligently | automotive industry in Detroit is splen- generally applicable to them. The fun- five—just the thing we wanted. I did 
is to Me cxisting markets. Wherever there are did, yet business weather maps indicate damental thought here is that the ad- not think your company had anything 
his Mg People, there are prospects, because life that nationally speaking, economic con-- ministrative preparations for the cam- like that.” ; ; 
bhed- insuranc is an essential to our present ditions are only fair. The textile indus- paign will be taken care of largely in That experience taught this particular 
» standards of living. The only question, try is not yet out of the depression but the general agent’s office in order to salesman a lesson. that has been worth 
d the broadly speaking, is the amount, The the chain stores are breaking sales rec- permit the maximum amount of the real money to him_ ever since, It is 
rent: limiting factors which invariably deter- ord after record, and the rayon industry agent’s time being spent with those pros- easy enough to consider old policyhold- 
a big MM ™ine this are income and stability of is booming. . ; Laem pects who have been selected for con-  €rs, but not so easy to make them pros- 
store fe “™Plovment. Life insurance shares with These few illustrations indicate the centrated efforts because they fall within pects. Some salesmen are reported to 
ohese _ forms of enterprise the problem of a of — — eo the a class which is prospering. res wr pe tee i 
thoroughly understanding those factor component. parts of which are always as eve nonth or two sim \ 
rment fae in panic markets which aaah fone ‘ changing. The economist knows how to Source Versus Approach idea of. cementing friendly relations and 
with One of the elemental principles of suc- utilize research to follow these trends. The sources of prospects are almost without attempting to talk life insurance. 
hold- fM cessful life insurance production is that It is not surprising to find at least one too numerous to mention. Instantly there The salesman in such cases naturally 
urt aM @ agent must make a sufficient number insurance company with an economist in occurs to one the telephone _and city feels that when the policyholder is ready 
nufac- f°! calls. Anything which will tend to in- its official family who is charged with directories, tax and mortgage lists, -— for more insurance he will get the busi- 
ow afm crease the number of calls or the time the responsibility of keeping hold of the announcements in the newspapers S ness. And usually it works out this 
smen’s fe ctually spent with prospects should pulse of business, to the end that those births, deaths and marriages, mercantile way. But in such cases, how often does 
e him ME "ve a direct bearing upon production. supervising sales operations in the field reports such as Dun’s and pte S, the real credit for the sale belong to 
. An- The Dennison Manufacturing Co. of may be kept currently informed of the trade directories, pegnaitets and their some salesman of another company who 
as the Mg Ftamingham, Mass., has given consider- trend of business conditions in their re- friends, but why go on? Hardly any has canvassed the policyholder? There 
toiled JM able attention to increasing the time spective fields. This systematic research source of prospects can be mentioned are many methods for making live pros- 
| over ME SPent by its salesmen in the presence is designed to seek out those fields for that has not been used successfully by pects out of old policyholders, but these 
Lef- Me! the customer. Studies were made to particular cultivation where there is sta- some agents, whereas other agents have do not fall within the scope of this 
enter.” aE (ctermine how much time was so spent _ bility of employment and income. found it unsatisfactory. article. 


efcourt 














and the company learned that its aver- 


A superintendent of agencies who has 


Many agents believe that almost any 


Research and Prospect Sources 


‘ments, fe @2¢ Salesmen employed only abont 15% an up-to-the-minute picture of business source of prospects is good. It is not Research is nothing more than system- 
or, the fe! his time in the presence of the cus- conditions in his territory is able to ad- where you go for prospects so much atic fact finding. It can give not only 
ecrapt mg mer. The remainder was used as fol- vise with his general agents in an intel- as it 1s how,” according to their view. that thought understanding of “where 
ot ver: fi Ws: ligent manner as to sources of new pros- It would seem though, that an intelligent prospects are who are enjoying continu- 
tine in Traveling 40% pects. It is the duty of the general agent selection of concentration areas of pros- ity of employment and income, but also 
ie Let Witting ........ 0... 0. 200% to translate this information into definite pects who have the necessary stable “how they may best be approached. 
round: Geet st ee ae leads, efficiently arranged, upon which employment and income, plus an eer There is no single new source of pros 
ogether “ie er : h if ie: his agents can work. This translating ciation of “how” the prospects located pects which can be isolated and passea 
ThE age of tine, be ent that 11 the percent- process depends upon a thorough eco- therein may be sought and cultivated, on to agents generally for canvass be- 
fie, the MME could ; — a se er ae by ni nomic understanding by the general would bring better sales results. cause economic conditions vary by dis- 
storis MM cained devas <¥ a . aaa ‘ he agent of his territory and a systematic Large numbers of salesmen consider _ tricts. 

Apatt MMB compa “evoted to actual selling, the prospect record system. the list of people to whom they have The general agent may well assume 
> Cen: Mi sal pany ought to get a bet*er yield of Sources of Economic Information sold life insurance by all odds the best the responsibility for knowing the local 
1g aes. To determine to what degree non- 






selling y rk could be reduced and actu- 
‘l selline time increased, two districts 


A general agent need not be an 
economist to understand the fundamen- 


source of prospects. But here again, 
much depends on how this source is 


economic conditions which will benefit 
the sales efforts of his agents. He can 


the ere sel : tal economic structure of his district, but used. It cannot be doubted that many utilize this information in a way that 

Ag” “tng cted as experimental fields; one 6 should make a continuous effort to salesmen do not even approach the po- will permit of the maximum amount of 
Bud oped district and the other a typi-  geyelop contacts, not for the purpose of _ tential opportunities this source of pros- canvassing time with prospects because 
and “' country district. production but rather for the procure- pects provides. They do not recognize he can have prepared the necessary 

r his Unsystematic Canvassing ment of accurate business information of that special skill and care is required names and collateral information for the 
-s of In the course of the investigation it just what is happening in his district. A to make prospects out of old clients, guidance of agents. While these sales 
Was established that salesmen were can- new business may spring up and become and many are the salesmen who have adjuncts in the.way of seeking out new 

How. Basing wnsvstematically, both in respect tremendously profitable overnight, or an learned this fact to their regret. sources of business should be helpful, 
rated ‘0 the territory covered and the times old enterprise may be sagging with cor- A Difficult Case whether they are or not depends upon 
cor BR which they called upon their custom- responding effects upon the income and A successful salesman once closed a_ the sales ability of the agent. Com- 
, the HES 2nd prospects, The guiding motive stability of employment of many people very difficult case by placing a policy mercial research can only point the way 
rings ‘eemed to be a “hunch” that there might residing within his territory. It is just for $2,000 on the life of a clerk in a W—it is up to the local agent to follow 


©an order in a certain place. As a re- 


as important for a general agent to have 


clothing store—a man with a wife and 


through. 
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Henry W. Abbott Of Pittsburgh 


A New Star on the Insurance Horizon Who Quit an Important Position With General Motors to 


This is the story of a man with color, 
one who inspires and one who is making 
his influence felt in life underwriting. 
He says “Let us make underwriting a 
profession by capable and _ intelligent 
work, rather than by talking about what 
it ought to be.” 

His name is Henry W. Abbott and he 
is general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Pittsburgh. Abbott is 
thankful for all the accumulated data 
that is available to him, but feels that 
he would be ungrateful if he, too, did not 
construct some useful ideas and put them 
in such concrete form as to be useful 
to others less endowed with imagination 
and _ initiative. 

He is a keen analyst and was so rec- 
ognized in the industrial world. He has 
brought this ability into life underwrit- 
ing and developed cures for weaknesses 
of presentation and handling of men 
amazingly in a short period of months 
where others had pondered for years. 
His own success has always been sec- 
ondary to what he could do for some- 
one else. He is ungrasping and has nev- 
er asked anyone to do anything that 
he would not do himself. His fearless- 
quality of leadership recently dom- 
inated a general agents’ convention when 
he boldiy asked seasoned and _ success- 
ful agents to analyze themselves to see 
why they were not even a greater suc- 
cess in building up their agencies. He 
challenged them; were they asking of 
their men or imposing upon them con- 
ditions under which they would not work 
themselves? 


He Took A Plunge 


It took nerve to make the plunge that 
Henry W. Abbott did when he resigned 
a high salaried position with General 
Motors to become a life insurance agent. 
At the time he was satisfactorily per- 
forming his executive duties with that 
great corporation and there were no 
clouds in sight. Abbott had built up a 
great reputation as a production engi- 
neer and before that as a ship yard su- 
perintendent. His background consists 
of about thirty years of constant em- 
ployment although he is not yet forty 
years old. 

That Abbott made no mistake in listen- 
ing to the call of life insurance which 
came with the passing years in a clarion 
voice that finally made him deaf to ev- 
erything else became instantly apparent 
as he soon was a leader as an agent; 
and he was a general agent nine months 
later for an old line company in one of 
the leading insurance cities of the coun- 
try. At the present time he is general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Pittsburgh with an agency now paying 
for $700,000 a month of sound well-writ- 
ten insurance. He is climbing steadily 
towards the top rung of the ladder in 
the Massachusetts Mutual production 
field 

Boyhood Struggles 

To understand Abbott one must study 
his background which teems with human 
interest and has built up a picture mak- 
ing it easy for him to comprehend life 
insurance in a big, intelligent way. He 
was born in Bellingham, Wash., one hun- 
dred miles north of Seattle. His people 
were early settlers there. His father’s 
work prior to that was as a railroad en- 
gineer on the Northern Pacific, running 
trains. over the Cascade switch-back be- 
fore the days of the tunnel and without 
airbrakes. He left the road during a 
strike over the question of hauling more 
than sixteen loaded cars over the moun- 
tains. He never went back to railroad- 
ing. In Bellingham he became a lead- 
ing citizen as a merchant and pioneer 
lumberman. When Henry W. was eight 
years old his father died, leaving a cour- 





Carry a Rate Book 


ageous widow and three children, two 
of whom were girls. The boy at this 
time got his first great shock in life. 
The citizens always looked up to his 
father as a most influential and worthy 
person; and in the years that followed 
the boy was frequently stopped on the 
street by friends of the fam#ly who would 
pat him on the back, and the greeting 
sometimes being, “I hope you will be as 
good a man as your father.” 

Then came the sad news. Death came 





Photo by Bachrach 
HENRY W. ABBOTT 


at the wrong time. His father was sad- 
ly out on a financial limb that had to 
be sawed off. Income was imperative. 
For quite some time a widowed mother 
was compelled to do menial labor, but 
never for a moment did she let up one 
particle in the educating of her children. 
She was too proud to accept charity. 
The story of this mother is not second- 
ary to that of Nancy Hanks. The only 
son at age eight had to find employ- 
ment and to this day he has never been 
without nor has ever had to seek em- 
ployment. The story of his life, con- 





ABBOTT'S FIRST JOB 


stantly advancing from one job to an- 
other, seemingly impossible that a mere 
lad could participate in so many adven- 
tures, is a thriller. It is the background 
of his present understanding of men and 
the foundation of his successful leader- 
ship. 

Abbott is firmly convinced of one les- 
son from observation of children thrown 
upon their own resources. They either 
make good in a big way or they flop 
completely, due to environment. The 
odds are a hundred to one for a flop. 
There seems to be no medium successes 
developed from that training. He feels 
keenly that no child should have to take 
such a hazardous chance when a little 
applied thought and family budgeting 
offers complete protection. 

The events of that early struggle have 
remained fixed in Abbott’s mind to the 
present time. He was getting his first 
lesson in a life insurance fundamental. 
A vital need for insurance and not an 
agent in the town had sold his father, 
probably had never tried, and he had 
known them all. A few dollars a year 
would have prevented the humiliation of 
the widow; at least have given her time 
to look around; and would not have put 
the eight-year-old boy at the mercy of 
the town. 

His first job was delivering papers, 
then special delivery letters, then as a 
combination janitor’s assistant, cash boy 
and delivery boy in a department store. 
Hours for reporting on this job were 
6:30 a. m., off to school at nine, back 
to the store in the afternoon and de- 
livering bundles till nine or ten p. m., 
or whenever he could get through. 


A Salesman At Eight 


His first real job of selling was idling 
around the remnant counter selling rem- 
nants on a bonus basis. These experi- 
ences were followed by a bit of time at 
stripping leaves in a cigar factory, greas- 
ing street car track switches, carrying 
water for longshoremen, washing dishes 
in a restaurant, printer’s devil, theatre 
ushering and finally as a bell hop where 
he really learned about people. This 
young man went through high school 
alternating every other night as a bell 
hop in a hotel where he was on duty 
until two a. m. 

While in high school on alternate days 
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between bell hopping he found time to napo 

sell sufficient advertising for a high amin 
school paper to develop it into a peri- emy 
odical comparative to that of leading two 

colleges. Here was the first real eyj. He 

dence of salesmanship that was never whicl 

capitalized until later in life and then splen 

only after an outstanding success as an build 

engineer proved that engineering did not wher 

provide an outlet for one’s enthusiasm ed in 

and initiative such as could be had in had 

the unlimited possibilities of selling splen 
where every man living is a_ potential lis. 

customer. been 
own 


Doing Things Right other 
A fundamental lesson that stands out At 


in Abbott’s boyhood experience is that dent 
of having properly learned how to han- and 
dle a broom. It was during the days Com 
that he was a cash boy and helped the hem) 
janitors sweep the store and wipe the by p: 
dust off endless miles of counter mold- hour 


ing. He claims the record for having At 
crawled under, between and behind more mast 
department store counter customers’ becar 
stools than any living being. He says can | 
the calouses are still on his knees. His 

immediate bosses were two Irishmen, A 















philosophers and stern mentors. The Abbe 
lesson he regards as having an impor- foren 
tant influence on his career in later life River 
was that to sweep correctly one must hem’: 
pull the broom and not push it. It al- cr of 
lays the dust and keeps the broom from War. 
wearing down on one side only. Sweep- WI 
ing for the two Irishmen meant that a classi 
broom when worn down to the stubble woul 
had to show as straight an edge as when man 
the broom was new. years 
It was an invaluable lesson that most tende 
people do things improperly, a hard way, perio 
an uneconomical way, and that a little great 
thought on any subject invariably IR uled. 
brought to light an improved method. pled | 
From that day on young Abbott was of lit 
endowed with the thought of always as- the w 
suming that the other fellow’s method of co 
was wrong until analyzed, and if it stood Fore. 
up under analysis that would be time men. 
enough to adopt it. There is no doubt es, Iz 
but what his advanced ideas of present- of c 
ing life insurance are the result of his stiflin 
own analysis rather than merely follow- It 1 
ing the cut and dried methods that have as a 
become such a bore to the public. In ra 
Adventure From Home “tits 
Seven years went by and Abbott and B® becan 
his boyhood pal decided that their frol- tion. 
ics in school were misunderstood, that delay: 
there ought to be greater opportunity the t: 
away from Bellingham. They had read fixed 
the careers of self made men in An- works 
erican industry so decided to give it 4 He it 
whirl themselves. They left home; first nite 
stop Portland, Oregon. There ought to Bi where 
be a chapter here on what a fifteen to be 
year-old boy can experience on his firs shoul 
jaunt away from home, but it was not Bipnot y, 


allowed for publication. If you want t0 
be entertained see Abbott privately. | 

Getting an opportunity, at an age earl 
er than corporations were allowed 1 
hire boys out of school, balked the first 


requir 
put te 
progr 
Tine 
comp! 





efforts, so the boys found themselves In 
bell hopping again. yard 
comp! 


Experience in a Club progr: 


When funds were getting low. an Ut 
expected call came to them in_the night 
in their bunk in Portland’s Chinatow® 
The exclusive men’s club of the ci 
was holding its annual banquct. Bel 
bovs, who were carrying wine ‘rom te 
brine tank in the basement, ‘ailed * 
resist temptation and soon the enti 
crew was on a lark, resulting in sum 
mary dismissal. even at such a tryié 
hour to the club management and met 
bers. A hurried call for substitur 
brought in young Abbott. He lausis 
today, when he thinks back to that eve? 
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ing when a man’s suit was put on a boy, 
sleeves rolled up four inches. Hitting 
the ball in an emergency earned him a 
permanent position. : 

From the days when he carried cash 
in Bellingham, Abbott had always aimed 
to do each task at hand a little better 
than it had ever been done before. His 
cheerfulness, intelligence and thorough- 
ness made him many friends in the club, 
including a United States senator. The 
latter got him an appointment to An- 
napolis. Abbott passed the entrance ex- 
aminations and entered the Naval Acad- 
emy at the age of sixteen. He remained 
two years. 

He scanned the future with doubt 
which has since proven to have been 
splendid foresight. He felt that he could 
build a career of more material success 
where individual merit would be reward- 
ed in the industrial field. He has never 
had cause to regret for one moment the 
splendid training he received at Annapo- 
lis. That self-reliance cultured there has 
been one quality so paramount in his 
own success that he cannot pass on to 
others that he directs. ; 

At nineteen he was serving as a stu- 
dent apprentice in the furnaces, mills 
and shops of the old Pennsylvania Steel 
Company (now a subsidiary of Bethle- 
hem) at Steelton, Pa. This boy learend 
by practical work, hard knocks, twelve- 
hour shifts and seven days a week. 

At twenty-three, from an_ assistant 
master-mechanic of the steel works he 
became superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Plow Co. 


At Fore River 


A year later, by another invitation, 
Abbott was back with Bethlehem as 
foreman of the tool room at the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation, Bethle- 
hem’s largest plant and greatest produc- 
cr of ships of all kinds during the World 
War. 

What Abbott did at Fore River is a 
classic, the mere narration of which 
would fill many columns. From fore- 
man of the tool room in 1915, in four 
years he promoted himself to superin- 
tendent of the yard. This was the War 
period; ships were in urgent demand; 
great shipbuilding programs were sched- 


fuled. Shipyards suddenly became peo- 


pled with unskilled labor from all walks 
of life who knew not the least about 
the work nor were they fitted or capable 
of coping with the rugged requirements. 
Fore River grew from 4,000 to 27,000 
men. Jealousies among the minor boss- 
es, lack of experience, confusion, lack 
of correlation and co-operation was 
stifling production. 

It was not long before Abbott’s forte 
as a natural executive was recognized. 
In rapid succession he stepped from one 
responsibility to another. He was soon 
an assistant superintendent and in 1918 
became superintendent of hull construc- 
tion. He made a thorough analysis of 
delays and was able to put his finger on 
the trouble. He ironed out jealousies, 
fixed definite responsibilities and gave the 
works a leadership that it had lac'ed. 
He introduced the scheduling of defi- 
mte parts of the whole and knew 
where he was at all times rather than 
to be wondering six months after a ship 
should have been launched why it was 
not yet half completed. Ships that had 
required two years for completion were 
put to sea in six months. An amazing 
Program of building destroyers, subma- 
tines, freighters and oil tankers was 
completed, 


In 1919 Abbott left the Fore River 


yard to be production manager for the 
completion of their war time building 
program. 

A Diploma 


A diploma of which Abbott can well 
be proud of is the signed manuscript 
which hangs over his desk. Signed by 
Stventy-five executives and foremen of 

¢ Fore River yard, are these words: 

To you, Henry, our friend and com- 
gade of many happy days at the Fore 
Iver plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ng Corporation, we take this opportunity 
© express our sincere regret and feel- 
oe °! personal loss on this, the occasion 

you severing your connection with the 
yard; to express our admiration for the 


masterful way in which you have as- 
sisted in accomplishing the unequalled 
results which we have made in the pro- 
duction of ships for our country during 
the war, and to assure you that wher- 
ever you may go, and whatever you may 
be doing you will always have with you 
our most sincere and honest good wishes 
for your success.” 
General Motors Sends For Him 

Then he reached a crisis. At age thir- 
ty he had built an enviable reputation 
in the industry. The war was over, the 
waters were clogged with ships, the bot- 
tom dropped out of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Another career had to be sought. 

An interesting phase of Abbott’s jobs 
from the day he left school was that the 
new and better job always sought him 
because of word of mouth advertising 
that he got from those who came in 
contact with him. He did not seek the 
jobs and that was what happened in his 
next move. 

He was invited to General Motors and 
told to make himself useful. On the 
vice-president’s staff he soon began to 
click as he had in shipbuilding, study- 
ing and improving production methods. 
His organization of salvage departments 
stopped a tremendous leakage. The 
methods of reclaiming, distribution and 
sale of by-products has been widely cop- 
ied throughout American industry. His 
integrity in this trying position won him 
much respect in and out of the industry. 
He was a wizard at detecting lost mo- 
tion and manufacturing losses and his 
accomplishments are well known in the 
mechanical end of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

Traveling about five days a week, a 
situation that required his presence with 
his family, plus a desire from childhood 
to be on his own, caused Abbott to make 
a jump while he had youth. Abbott 
wanted an opportunity where someone 
ten years hence would not be in posi- 
tion to tell him that he had slowed up 
and to step aside for a younger man. 
Contemplating leaving General Motors 
where he worked on as friendly a basis 
as one could wish, with the respect and 
best wishes of the management, the 
question was what to do. 


Deciding His Future 


To anyone familiar with Abbott’s man- 
ner of grasping problems by studying 
why they arise in the first place and 
why they shouldn’t arise in. the second 
place, his insistent habit of looking facts 
squarely in the face, his constant look- 
ing into the future; and his comprehen- 
sion. of motivating influences, one need 
not be in the dark as to how Abbott 
acted. First, he figured out, what kind 
of business in a line he was familiar with 
he could control with the funds and se- 
curities he had accumulated. With that 
money and his knoweldge gained as an 
engineering executive he might buy a 
small plant of some kind. Naturally it 
would be a going business not very suc- 
cessful (otherwise the owners would not 
sell) or one partly on the rocks or in 
need of reorganization. To build quick- 























SUPERINTENDING SHIPBUILDING 


ly meant the selling of a better product 
at a competitor’s price or the same prod- 
uct at less than the competitor’s price. 
When most competitors in small busi- 
nesses were already struggling to keep 
out of the red, such an ownership of- 
fered little encouragement. Why put 
one’s funds in jeopardy for the sake of 
making only a salary and being one’s 
own boss? 

So Abbott dismissed this from his mind 
and several other things that looked 
attractive when figuring with pencil 
and paper, finally reaching the conclu- 
sion that there was only one logical 
place where his experience, talents, 
knowledge of the world and of the in- 
fluences which dominate mankind could 
be used and that was to go into the 
life insurance business. : 

A Field Almost Unscratched 

Here was a business where a man 
can be his own boss, can work as hard 
as he wants to and will be rewarded for 
every hour’s work intelligently done. A 
great field still unscratched despite the 
billions written each year. One thing 
that always amazed Abbott was that 
though he had purchased over a hundred 
thousand of insurance he had rarely been 
solicited. The agents from whom he 
purchased told the writer of their own 
timidity in selling him what he asked 
for. He had bought for years on the 
very definite plan of putting one-half 
of every salary increase into more life 
insurance and.never felt his burden in- 
creasing. To Abbott, life insurance pre- 
miums were never a burden. They were 
a joy to him in that every payment was 
whittling one more notch in the assured- 
ness of completing his life’s program. In 
his industrial experience life insurance 
was his hobby. He seldom met a busi- 
ness acquaintance or associate that was 
adequately insured, if at all. 

Even in those days life insurance pre- 
sented the clearest kind of a picture to 
Abbott. He saw men floundering on the 
financial rocks, dying with their families 
unprovided for, reaching old age terribly 
depressed by the thoughts of their fu- 
ture, when all of this could have been 
avoided with small investments in in- 
surance. He had figured out insurance 
costs, had seen the solidarity, the secur- 
ity, the tremendous benefits of insur- 
ance. He had gotten into the habit of 
discussing insurance on railroad trains 
with people; telling them how insurance 
is a simple method of combating poor 
investment judgment and meeting the 
most simple of financial problems. 

So he decided to give up his fine po- 
sition and substantial income and work 
at his hobby. 

Quick Success 

John W. Yates, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, told 
the writer that Abbott walked into his 
office in January, 1926, and asked for 
preliminary training and an agent’s con- 
tract. He told Mr. Yates that it ought 
to be a set-up-to sell one $5,000 policy 
a day or $25,000 a week and thus a mil- 
lion in ten months, and, if he could, that 
would be a better job than most of the 





AT A GENERAL MOTORS PLAIT 


best ones in General Motors or any oth- 

er large corporation. Mr. Yates says he 
was amazed at the way Abbott absorbed 
the subject and immediately began to 
develop new ways of interesting the 
public. Nine months later, when oppor- 
tunity presented, Mr. Yates recommend- 
ed Abbott to the home office for a lead- 
ing general agency that was open and 
it was with regret that Abbott and Mr. 
Yates parted. Mr. Yates will tell you 
that Abbott averaged his $100,000 per 
month for the nine months and that he 
never called up a friend. He worked 
on business acquaintances only and con- 
tacts that developed out of them. 

J. C. Behan, second vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual and in charge 
of agencies, told the writer that there 
was no hesitation on his part in appoint- 
ing Abbott as general agent for Pitts- 
burgh two minutes after meeting him. He 
felt that anyone that could sell himself 
as quickly as Abbott did could sell agents 
on the idea of wanting to be with him 
and that he had proven that he could 
sell life insurance. 

Pittsburgh Record 

Abbott went to Pittsburgh the latter 
part of October, 1926, and for the first 
ten months of that year the Pittsburgh 
agency had produced $2,000,000 of new 
business and stood in  twenty-eighth 
place on the agency bulletin. In 1927, 
Abbott’s first fiscal year, the Pittsburgh 
agency produced over $5,000,000 of city 
business only and its position on the 
bulletin was number fourteen. At the 
present time the agency stands eighth. 

From five agents in 1926 to twenty-five 
of the best posted associates in the coun- 
try in 1928, is only an indicator of where 
this meteor is heading in the life in- 
surance field. He is developing cork- 
ing good writers who are getting re- 
sults because of what they have to show 
that causes people to want to be in- 
sured, 

Abbott is a remarkable closer and gives 
unstintingly of his time to his associates. 
He feels that their success must be 
placed before his and that as a con- 
sequence a successful agency cannot oth- 
er than make him. 

Those Who Know Say 

Mr. Behan writes that: “It is amazing 
the number of practical and useful ideas, 
not only in the sale of insurance but 
also in the handling of men that Abbott 
has. He is an indefatigable worker and 
has all kinds of courage and stamina.” 

George E. Lackey, of Oklahoma City, 
told the writer that he never met a 
man who could grasp the other man’s 
point of view quicker or put his finger 
quicker on the buying appeal. He has 
no set talk or scheme in closing but 
adapts himself to each case. 

Gerald A. Eubank, of New York City, 
says that Henry Abbott has the per- 
sonality and the something to say that 
goes with it to spellbind an old ringer 
like him for two hours at a time any- 
time that he can get Abbott to talk in- 
surance to him. 

A Born Interrogation Point 

Mr. Abbott brought into life insurance 
the same method of selling as he used 
so successfully in plant management and 
quickening of production. He _ hasn’t 
done much else for many years than sell 
ideas; that’s really what management is. 
A successful manager endeavoring to 
change a method is not apt to order a 
job done, but is more apt to inquire why 
it is being done as it is or what would 
be the result if done in another way. 

It requires a little knack to lead your 
prey into seeing that he is not on the 
right track and to let him see his own 
solution. To plant the idea and then 
gracefully get your own influence out 
of the way so that he who must act 
thinks it is his own solution, and to cre- 
ate a desire to want to do it, is the art 
of leadership and at that Abbott is a 
master. He can beat around the sub- 
ject, wonder about it, ask innumerable 
questions and lead a prospect into a 
realization that he is in a hole that there 
is only one solution for, and that is to 
sign the dotted line as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

This man Abbott can ask more ques- 
tions in five minutes than the average 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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To Make Life Insurance 
Serve More People/ 


ERE desire to render service is not enough. To make the benefits of Modern 

Life Insurance available to a greater volume of humanity more efficient 
methods of selling must be used. Let Insurance R & R Service help you to 
increase production by supplying the Methods and Materials that make the work 
of Insurance Agents more positively effective. 


R & R Service offers: 


1.—Complete Service:—This serv- 
ice includes four valuable units 
which are mailed to members each 
month. These are: “Big Prob- 
lems,” a monthly Manual for Man- 
agers and General Agents, devoted 
to Life Insurance problems that re- 
Guire executive consideration—se- 
curing and training Agents, adver- 
tising, supervision, and so on; 
“Agents’ Plans”, a portfolio for use 
by Agents, supplying in graphic 
form the tested and proved plans of 
successful Insurance Producers, 
ready for study and use; “The 
R & R NEWS”, a monthly publica- 
tion for Insurance Agents, filled 
from cover to cover with the latest 
selling ideas and useful plans; 
“Your Future”, a magazine about 
Insurance Principles, written for 
Prospects and Policyholders, valu- 
able for use as a Canvassing Docu- 
ment; and a Weekly News Review 
Service covering the entire country. 
The complete Service costs only 
two dollars and a half a month. 


2.—Seven Success Simplifiers:— 
Seven profusely illustrated Portfo- 
lios that should be in the Insurance 
Libraries of all earnest Insurance 


Agents. Six of these are tremen- 
dously effective Canvassing Docu- 
ments that tell the story IN PIC- 
TURES more vividly than words 
can express the same thought—and 
far more quickly! A glance by the 
Prospect conveys the idea. The 
seventh Portfolio is for study by 
the Agent himself and contains a 
valuable exposition of the science 
of increasing volume of Applica- 
tions written. All are handsomely 
printed and the six portfolios are 
bound in Fabkote with richly em- 
bossed cover — the Canvassing 
Documents are separate from the 
seventh unit, which is for the eyes 
of Agents only. Individual units at 
$1 each, or $6.75 for the complete 
set of Seven Success Simplifiers. 
Write for details about the contents 
of these publications. 


3.—Complete Home Study Course 
with Field System:—An education- 
al course for Insurance Agents that 
covers thoroughly the fundamentals 
of Life Insurance and of the science 
of selling Life Insurance, in con- 
junction with a practical Field Sys- 
tem that enables the student to 
APPLY the new ideas to his actual 
work and to gain positive results 
from the very first day. The Course 


includes 30 Sections (more than 
1,200 typed pages) covering every 
phase of the Insurance Profession 
and of Insurance Salesmanship, 
and the Field System makes every 
page virile and productive. The 
Field System makes it practical 
and effective. The Field System 
makes this Course evolve specific 
results immediately. The Field 
System makes the Instruction “say 
it with Applications.” The Field 
Symtem makes it work. It costs an 
alert Insurance Agent only $8 to 
enroll for this Course, and $7 a 
month for six months to complete 
full payment. And if he isn’t gen- 
uinely enthusiastic over the value 
of the training when he has com- 
pleted the Course he can get his 
money back in full. Could a more 
positive guarantee be offered? 
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Work for their sake 





R & R Service is designed to aid in 
providing the benefits of Life In- 
surance to greater masses of people. 
Take full advantage of its effective- 
ness. Use the facilities worked out 
during fourteen years of practical 
experience and intensive study in 
the Field. Benefit by discoveries 
based on scores of thousands of in- 
terviews—learn the technique that 
has produced such positive in- 
creases in volume of Applications 
for others who have taken advan- 
tage of this training. It is the off- 
cial home study course of the Na- 
tional Associations in the United 
States and Canada. 





Fill in and mail coupon for detailed information about the 
features of R & R Service that appeal to you most. 


INSURANCE R & R SERVICE, 


123 W. North St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send full information re- 


garding 
mentioned in your advertisement in 


the Gold Book for 1928. 


Company 
Address 
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Nearly every successful life insur- 
ance man has at some time or other 
experienced a period in his career 
where the business lost its glamor, 
where there did not seem to be an 
available prospect in sight, and where 
the bottom dropped out of every- 
thing. It is at such a time that other 
businesses and vocations call, ap- 
parently offering bigger opportuni- 
ties and larger incomes. Then 
something happens which changes 
the situation as if by magic; the 
agent takes a new grip on himself 
and decides that life insurance is the 
greatest business in the world. Along 
comes success and he is mighty 
pleased that he had the courage and 
tenacity to stick. 

The Gold Book has asked some 
successful insurance men to discuss 
these climacteric episodes, to tell 
where the tide turned, and they are 
printed herewith. 











Won To Business By 
Type of Its Students 

By RUSSELL S. KRISS 

Guardian Life, Cleveland 














The only thing that kept me in the 
life insurance business when I started 
was the fact that while taking the life 
insurance course at Carnegie Tech in 
1920 | met about fifty-five of the finest 
fellows it has ever been my pleasure to 
meet. Most of the men were college 
graduates and were already successes in 
different lines of work. When I realized 
that these men were gathered in Pitts- 
burgh from all over the country at their 
own expense in order to learn how to 
sell life insurance I felt that there must 


be something to the business to attract 
such 2 group as this which had eluded 
me, and that it was certainly worth try- 
ing. Although I often looked in the 
Papers for other work, it was this reali- 
zation which made me stick to the job. 

One day, after about three months, I 
Met a man sixty-two years old who had 
never been solicited for insurance. I or- 
dered a $3,000 and a $5,000 policy, hop- 
‘ng | could place one or the other, and 
he took the $8,000. My commission was 
about $450 and that started me off, From 
that time on T have written at least one 
Case a week, consecutively, for the past 
a v irs. T have been stimulated by 


tought that life insurance is one 
‘s that is so large no one can 
‘ver roach the top. Its possibilities are 


unlimited and everything depends on the 
man himself, 


busin, 
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the tide turned 


‘The Incident which made me 


stick to Life Insurance when- 
all seemed dark and cheerless~ 


Week’s Dreary Canvass 
Has A Happy Ending 
By GEORGE E. LACKEY 


Massachusetts Mutual, 
Oklahoma City 

















After having been an insurance agent 
in Hopkinsville, Ky., I was appointed su- 
pervisor of agents for the state, moving 
my headquarters to Louisville. My work 
of supervisor meant traveling extensive- 
ly and my prospects included every one 
from mountaineers to those who worked 
about the stock farms of owners of Blue 
Grass racing horses. It is a colorful 
state in which live as wide a variety of 
people as can be found in this country. 

My bluest moments came with Friday. 
If I had not written a single applica- 
tion by that time the world looked dark 
indeed, but I kept on seeing people an:l 
by Saturday night always managed to 
have landed some one. 

You have asked me to tell you about 
the time when the bottom seemed to 
have dropped out of the world. It was 
Friday noon in Danville, Ky. I had 
never worked so hard in my life as in 
the territory between Danville and Lex- 
ington that week, but didn’t seem to get 
wnywhere with my prospects. It took a 
lot of self-coaxing for me to carry on, 
but I decided to try just one more town. 
I went on to Somerset, where we had 
an agency. 

The situation there changed like magic. 
Every person I saw seemed interested 
and by 11 o’clock Saturday night I had 
obtained eight cases for $23,000. 

That experience showed me that there 
are six full working days in the week 
and that if you keep on going you must 
eventually win out. 





Poem Of the Yukon 
Made Quitting Distasteful 


By GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 








I have thought not once, but many 
times during my life insurance career 
that I would quit and go into some other 
line. These thoughts occurred years ago 
and they would come during a period 
of non-production. I remember when 
once it seemed that there were posi- 


“tively no more applications to be writ- 


ten. I became depressed and of course 
this did not help matters. Business was 
bad and I knew that there was very 
little if any business to be gotten. It 
became a terrific effort to face a pros- 
pect and my selling talk become listless. 
About this time I read a Robert L. Ser- 
vice poem of the Yukon which I applied 
to life insurance. This is the part which 
I memorized: 

This is the law of the Yukon. 

And ever she makes it plain 
Send not your weak and feeble 


But send me your strong and your 
sane; 
Strong for the red rage of battle, 
Sane for I harry them sore; 
Send me men girt for the combat, 
Send me men grit to the core. 
With this as my measuring stick I 
began to think; think as I never thouvht 
before. Was I a quitter? Couldn't I 
stand the gaff? Did I have any grit 
left? Was the life insurance brsine-s 
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too big a job for me to handle? I felt 
I would be a weakling if I gave up my 
contract. Life insurance doesn’t want 
weaklings. 

I knew that if I had been fit I would 
have stood the strain and would have 
been successful. Then the question 
came. Why wasn’t I successful? I re- 
membered reading about somebody who 
kept an account of his time, his calls 
and interviews. I determined to do this 
and soon found out I did not work hard 
enough, I began to work harder. Re- 
buffs would come and I would console 
myself with the realization that each ob- 
stacle met was a chance for develop- 
ment. Working hard I soon found that 
where I put in much time it was not 
spent to the best advantage. Frequently 
I went to see people whom I had never 
seen before and seemed to have a hard 
time getting my talk started. Often I 
was turned down before I had a chance 
of presenting my proposition. I then 
began to figure on a plan which would 
enable me to go to see a prospect and 
place mv proposition before him before 
he could turn me down. This plan re- 
solved itself into a standardized sales 
talk which I found worked to advan- 
tage. I became more interested in sell- 
ing insurance, not so much for the com- 
missions concerned, although that plaved 
its part, as for the good that the other 
fellow would get out of it. 











Spurred To Success hii: 
Called A Failure 
By P. L. MAXEY 


Jolin Hancock, Boston 














I believe what may truly be described 
as “my most despondent moment” oc- 
curred some four months after I entered 
the life insurance field. 

The agency I was then with was small. 
The general agent was a large personal 
producer of the old schoo! who had nei- 
ther the time nor desire to see to the 
education of his men, believing in the 
old “sink or swim” theory. Certainly 
Spartan treatment for any field of sell- 
ing. 

In spite of my lack of knowledge I 
had managed to close several small cases, 
only to have most of them rejected— 
rough treatment on both feelings and 
pocketbook. Because of a rapidly ebb- 
ing capital and a great deal of dis- 
couragement I had about decided that 
the life insurance field was not for me. 

It was at this point that a stenog- 
rapher in the office showed me the copy 
of a letter which was to play a large 
part in my future life. The letter was 
from the general agent to the superin- 
tendent of agencies at the home office. 
My name was prominently featured in 
it as “one who had no chance of suc- 
cess in the life insurance field.” 

When I read the letter I was decided- 
ly irritated. Then 1 decided I would 
show that I could make a success; that 
I would stick to the insurance business. 

I went to another general agency and 
this time succeeded because I deter- 
mined that I would not fail. 











Cold Canvass Proved 
New Friends Can Be Won 
By JOSEPH J. KEON 


Travelers, New York 














The first few months of my entry into 
the life insurance business were very 
fruitful. I was fortunate in having a 
large circle of friends and for one rea- 
son or another they bought quite a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance from 
me. In my ignorance of the subject I 
really considered that I had sold the 
life insurance to them. Later events 
were to prove conclusively to me that 
such was not the case. They must have 
needed life insurance pretty badly to buy 
it from the presentation that I undoubt- 
edly made. 

It did not take me very long to spend 
the money that resulted from those sales. 
It was a case of easy come, easy go, 
and I was soon faced with the dire need 
of additional funds. I could not imag- 
ine myself calling on anyone to discuss 
life insurance when I had not known 
them previously, and as I had called on 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Woman Agent Captures A Town 


Alice L. Doke, Penn Mutual Leader in Utah, Gives Policyholders’ Parties, in Which a Bishop and a College 
President Participate; Raises Cattle, Sheep and Poultry as Well as Sells Policies; Once 
a Telephone Operator 


By REED THORPE, 
Ephraim, Utah 


27 








There are few towns in America where a community where the 


majority of the cial, who listens to her as he follows other agent of her company in the en- 
a woman can impress here personality people are Danish. The 


writer remem- his water down the furrows of his farm. tire United States. The majority of her 
upon the community so vividly as Mrs. bers the day, when he listened to her Often she has sold policies to men while policies are not large, because the peo- 
Alice L. Doke has done in Ephraim, © sell an insurance policy to an old Danish they were loading hay, and just re- ple are not all well to do. But she has 
Utah, where she is not only a life insur- man, whose object it seems in life was cently while on a trip to Bryce’s  isured nearly every person in her ter- 
ance agent so successful that in one year not to be insured. He was gradually Canyon and the Grand Canyon she sold ritory. The volume of business she would 
she led the entire company in number of insurance in both places. Her person- have written if she had been in the city 
policyholders but has also made good ality is dynamic, and through it all there is difficult to contemplate. 
as a livestock, sheep and poultry raiser runs a strain of humor which has en- Her old policyholders remember her, 
and as a leader in civic affairs. She rep- abled her to sell her wares to many a_ and as soon as one of them has a son 
resents the Penn Mutual Life. “Doubting Thomas.” or daughter of age they send them to 
At intervals Mrs. Doke gives a party, In 1915 she married O. C. Doke, a Alice with instructions to have her write 
the guests being her policyholders, while stockman from Iowa, and the two to- them up. She sells many policies with- 
leading people of the community take gether have gone extensively into the out leaving her home. She is regarded 
part in the program. At the party livestock business. “Doke’s Place,” as it as a sincere friend, and many a time a 
she gave this year Bishop P. D. Jensen is known, is a well-known rendezvous of man has died after he has allowed his 
welcomed the guests and President M. Utah stockmen. Pure blooded Aberdeen insurance to lapse, and his widow has 
H. Knudsen of Snow College talked on Angus cattle graze upon a meadow. received a check and found out that 
“The Value of Life Insurance.” A pic- which Alice has named “Penn Mutual Alice has kept his insurance in force 
ture of the dance given on that occa- Pasture.” Pure blooded sheep of the from her own pocket. Such service as 
sion is printed on this page; also of a Shropshire and Lincoln breed are raised this is bound to create business. It is 
float of Mrs. Doke’s which appeared in a on the ranches the Dokes own in the with that spirit that Alice has built her 
parade in Ephraim. If there is a civic valley, while they also run a herd on business. She personally delivers each 
parade of any kind she is always rep- the Manti National Forest. People who policy she sells and explains it minutely 
resented by a float which tells a life in- cannot afford at times to pay premiums to its holder. She handles personally 
surance story. on policies Alice has sold them will work all claims, in fact, it is a personal mat- 
Was a Telephone Operator them out on the ranches or with the — ter all the way with her. The fact that 
ie sheep. A born trader Alice also will no policyholder of hers has ever raised 
Eighteen years ago a young woman 


so ; take livestock in lieu of money on poli- a complaint speaks well for her own and 
sitting at the switchboard of a telephone cies, and many a person who could not her company’s integrity. She is known 
exchange became possessed of an idea. afford to carry life insurance is thus en- to be honest therefore her company 
Almost daily she was called upon to re- 


abled to protect himself along with his must be honest. 


lay messages of bereavement to families more fortunate brothers. Thus through 


who were left destitute through the 





4 : it all Alice bequeathes that service she Take Rides on Doke Horses 
death of providers. To remedy a situa- dreamed about long ago in the little Although she is a very busy woman, 
tion which threw wives and children telephone office. she finds time to relax and enjoy her- 
upon the whims of fickle charity, this 


self. Horseback riding is her favorite 
form of recreation. The horses at 
“Doke’s Place” are the best in the coun- 


A MRS. ALICE L. DOKE : 
young woman, with the co-operation of . In 1927 Led Company in Number of 
William G. Farrell, Penn Mutual Life, overwhelmed with admiration for her Policies 
decided to dedicate her life to the sell- knowledge of his native 


tongue that he It is remarkable the number of poli- ty and scem to reflect the prosperity 
ing of life insurance. Today Mrs. Alice deemed it an honor to take out insur- cies Alice has written in her territory, of their owners. They are often used 
L. Doke, of Ephraim, Utah, is recog- ance in her company. She is adaptable; but she believes in “Intensive Cultiva- by the young equestrians of the town 
nized in her part of the world as a_ can accustom herself to any situation. tion.” How well she has cultivated her who find Mr, and Mrs. Doke always 
woman of the first rank in life insurance. She finds it as easy to sell her insur- small territory is shown by the fact that ready to be of service to them and will- 


The general agent to whom she reports ance to a cosmopolite as to the 
is William A. Carter, Salt Lake. 

It was no easy task to break away ff war ugieee Ie oT. 5 EL Eas ay : Sissel 
from an assured salary and depend upon : - " i ries ee sncopest awe at 
the uncertainties of life insurance for ; 
an income. Yet, despite parental ob- 
jection and some other objections, Mrs. 
Doke deserted the comfortable telephone 

ofice on a cold winter day and em- 
bar ked upon a career which has brought 
prosperity to herself and peace and com- 
fort to many a household which death 
has saddened. 

She has had varied experiences, some 
humorous and others tragic. At one 
time while working in a smell town 
which was divided by a canyon she be- 
came lost in a snowstorm and w andered 
for hours before she found a place in 
which to stay. Her enthusiasm, how- 
ever, never deserted her, never allowed 
her to become discouraged and gradu- 
ally, painstakingly, she built up her busi- 
ness. She takes a personal interest in 
each of her policyholders and has a 
name for honest dealing. 

She has kept abreast of the times. 
When she first began selling insurance 
she walked. In all kinds of weather she 
could be seen bravely calling upon pos- 
sible clients. As time went on she ac- 
quired a horse and buggy and traveled 
her territory in that manner, Later she 
Used a car, and her friends assert that 
if the time ever arrives when an air- 


- — benefit her she will drive it 
erself, 


provin- in 1927 she sold more policies than any (Continued on Page 50) 








A Danish Community 
possesses an engaging personality 
eagle makes friends easily. She is known 

“Alice” and frowns upon anyone ad- 
dressing her in any other manner. She ; 
speaks the Danish language fluently in Scene of Mrs. Doke’s Policyholders’ Dance 


She 
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has given 


me Most Inspiration + ~« 


The average life insurance man is so busy that he hasn’t time to read 


many books outside of those dealing directly with business. 


It is probably 


for this very reason that when he does read a book which influences him 
the impression is deeper and lasts longer than the general run of readers. 
3ecause of the very nature of their work underwriters are apt to get in- 
spiration from a phrase or an achievement or a biographical book which will 


guide them for years. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of insurance men to tell of some 
books which have greatly influenced them and the information is given in 


the accompanying article. 


Those seen by The Gold Book were asked to 


eliminate the Bible, obviously the greatest inspirational book, and also not 
to furnish names of business or insurance books. 


George E. Lackey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Oklahoma City, has gotten a 
great deal out of Arnold Bennett’s book, 
“How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day.” We must sleep eight hours and 
work eight hours. It is the third eight- 
hour period which most of us cannot 
account for. “Bennett argues that it is 
in these eight hours we can make our- 
selves what we want to be if we only 
would,” says Mr. Lackey. 

Franklin L. Bettger, Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia, a leading writer, says that 
he has found “The Life and Letters of 
Walter Page” to be the most remark- 
able book he has ever read. Walter 
Page, the personal friend of Woodrow 
Wilson, left his publishing business in 
New York in order to be the War Presi- 
dent’s ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s. “What I got out of the book 
was the man’s true spirit of unselfish- 
ness,” said Mr. Bettger. “It makes an 
insurance man realize that there sre 
those in the world who have aims that 
are not merely materialistic, and every 
insurance man can see his own work 
more vividly by reading Page’s corre- 
spondence.” 

“Macbeth” Has Helped J. M. Fraser 

Friend L. Wells, Aetna Life, Balti- 
more, says the same author wrote the 
two books which have had the most 
literary influence on his .insurance ac- 
tivities. Their titles, he adds, tell the 
storv. The first is “He Can Who Thinks 
He Con.” The second is “Every Man a 


King.” Orison Swett Marden wrote the 
books. 
John M. Fraser, associate general 


agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York City, and one of the best 
closers in the town. has gotten more in- 
spiration out of Shakespeare than any 
other author. Discussing his works he 
said to The Gold Book: 

“One passage especially from his work 
‘Macbeth’ has remained with me con- 
stantly. and I think of it often during 
my daily work. The passage reads, ‘It 
is a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.’ 

“T think that the thought conveyed in 
this passage has on numerous occasions 
restrained me from saying and doing 
things, which, if done or said, would put 
me more or less in the class of the 
*numbskull. I find that it has encour- 
aged me to say what I wanted to sav, 
and to do what I wanted to do with as 
little lost motion as possible, keeping my 
mind on the thing to be obtained rather 
than exaggerate the importance of 
things which are really of minor value. 
It is my personal belief that in our 
daily work we exaggerate things of lit- 
tle import vaporizing on things of no 
consequence or sienificance, neglecting 
at the same time the study of the thing 
which is really the meat of the trans- 
action.” 

A Dickens Enthusiast 

Instead of naming an individual book 

James P, Graham, general agent of the 


Aetna Life, Brooklyn, gives The Gold 
Book the name of an author. In his 
opinion Charles Dickens was the most 
inspirational writer and a number of his 
works will uplift an insurance man. Gra- 
ham’s favorites are “David Copperfield,” 
“Blesk House,” “Tale of Two Cities” and 
“Christmas Carol.” In explaining the 
lure of Dickens, Graham says: 

“His remarkable facility for creating 
intimate pictures, his enchanting way of 
making me feel a part of the picture— 
to such an extent that when I lay down 
the book TI had the sensation of part- 
ing with good friends—has always held 
my interest. 

“But perhaps the phase of his books 
which impressed me most and which in- 
spired me most in my work of life in- 

















Twelve Years On The Job 


In giving surplus business to the State 
Mutual, New York City brokers should 
not overlook this agency. We've been 
general agents of the company for twelve 
years and still going strong. 


Always progressive, the State Mutual 
has recently materially increased its divi- 
dend scale and also added the very latest 
disability and double indemnity clauses, 
all of which keeps us in the very forefront 
of low cost companies. 


Why not tell your clients about us? 


ROBERT L. JONES, General Agent 
WILLIAM F. PLUME, Associate 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Telephone: 





surance is the pervading atmosphere of 
a deep and sympathetic understanding 
for the unfortunate. I know of no au- 
thor whose books are more animated 
with the spirit of commiseration for 
those in distress. And such a spirit 
cannot fail to inspire a man whose work 
in life has to do with the alleviation of 
hardship. And with it all an under- 
current of good cheer in the face of 
difficulties. As Mark Tapely expressed 
it ‘To come out strong’ under adverse 
circumstances. A keen sense of the hu- 
morous side of things and a quick per- 
ception for the heartaches. 

“He is the most human of all the 
writers I have read. His Christmas 
Carol is perhaps the most poignant por- 
trayal of the essence of the Christmas 
spirit that has ever been written. If 
you ever find yourself at Christmas a lit- 
tle out of tune I recommend that you 
read it. His inspiring pictures of the 
home, with love and tenderness, affec- 
tion and good cheer; his keen insight 
into the sterling characters sometimes 
hidden under rough exteriors; his fac- 
ulty for appreciating the simple pleas- 
ures of simple people are irresistible. 

“Nothing perhaps illustrates this more 
vividly than the description of Bob 
Cratchit’s Christmas dinner in_ the 
Christmas Carol. 

“Such a bustle ensued that you might 


John 1436 








have thought a goose the rarest of 
birds, a feathered phenomenon to which 
a black swan was a matter of course; 
and in truth it was something very like 
it in that house. Mrs. Cratchit made 
the gravy (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter 
mashed the potatoes with incredible 
vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up the 
applesauce; Martha dusted the hot 
plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him 
in a tiny corner at the table; the two 
young Cratchits set chairs for every- 
body, not forgetting themselves, and 
mounting guard upon their posts, 
crammed spoons into their mouths, lest 
they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, 
as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly along 
the carving knife, prepared to plunge it 
into the breast; but when she did and 
when the long expected gush of stuffing 
issued forth, one murmur of delight arose 
all around the board, and even Tiny Tim, 
excited by the two young Cratchits, beat 
on the table with the handle of his 
knife, and feebly cried ‘Hurrah’. 

“It is the preservation of such scenes 
as the above, in homes of all kinds, 
which is the work of the life insurance 
man. We are in an intensely human 
business. Its very nature involves a clear 
understanding of intimate home life and 
tender home ties. These _ pictures 
abound in Dickens’ books and for that 
reason have been of immeasurable bene- 
fit to me in life insurance work.” 

Likes Ludwig’s “Napoleon” 

The literary choice of Clancy D, Con- 
nell of Wells & Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York, is the Emil Ludwig bi- 
ography of Napoleon Bonaparte. It was 
Ludwig’s ferreting out of Bonaparte’s 
philosophy and his triumphing over ob- 
stacles before which the average man 
would quail that impressed Connell. 

“Ror one thing Napoleon reduced to 
mockery formalities which most men 
copy,” said Connell, “At the same time 
perfect simplicity accompanies his ac- 
tions. -His energy was concentrated on 
human beings. Rarely did he come into 
conflict with natural forces and when he 
did he was beaten. ; 

“To Napoleon the Mephistophelian 
conception of men was as_ alien as it 
was to Goethe. He said: ‘Most people 
bear within themselves the seeds of good 
and of evil, of courage and of cowardice. 
Thus is human nature created; upbuild- 
ing and circumstances do the rest. Com- 
menting upon this Ludwig said: Since 
for twenty years he needed this human 
nature, daily and in quantities of a hun- 
dred at a time, the subtlest knowledge 
of it was a primary condition of his suc- 
cess. Among all the materials which 
Napoleon bent to his uses the human 
heart was the most familiar.’ In ¢x- 
plaining how “he mastered human analy- 
sis Ludwig said: ‘By talking and ques- 
tioning he makes himself acquain ed 
with human types, an atlas he is «ver 
enlarging.’ 

“No nal in all Europe excelled Bona 
parte in energy, Ludwig tells us. vot 
content with a full day’s work on ‘he 
battlefield, he would toil through the 
long hours of the night, studying new 
plans for gaining his objectives. He al- 
ways had a staff of secretaries with | re 
and kept them constantly busy. he 
power which came to him in later '!¢ 
was won by his sheer force and 1) 
liance. When finally his castle top; led 
over and later he was to die on an al- 
most barren island hundreds of miles 
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from civilization, he had made superb, 
superlative contributions to the arts of 
government, of war, of philosophy, of 
cc nduct. 

“To life insurance men there is a les- 
son not only in his achievements but 
also to see that when they are realized 
we should know when to curb our ambi- 
tions. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

In talking to a reporter for The Gold 
Book A. Laibson, an agent with the Mer- 
vin L. Lane agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, said he had 
found more help in a set of books than 
in one book, and that set is the “En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.” 

““When I was a boy, one of the fam- 
ily’s prized possessions was the formid- 
able array of tomes composing that en- 
cyclopaedia,” he said. “The sight would 
naturally tend to frighten anyone in 
search of reading matter, but somehow 
I never had a dread of those heavy 
volumes. 

“It was not my habit by any means, 
whenever I came across a reference I 
did not understand, to look it up in the 
encyclopaedia, despite parental sugges- 
tions that I do so and stop asking ques- 
tions. I much preferred to use the books 
for information that didn’t concern me 
at all. I would go to the bookcase 
where the set was kept, take down any 
vclume, open it to any page, and start 
reading under any heading. After read- 
ing five or ten minutes I would remem- 
ber something else I wanted to do. The 
book would be put back in the wrong 
place and [ would leave for more usual 
pursuits. 

“My system was to go from one sub- 
ject to another in the order in whivh 
they appeared in the book. Frem ‘dy- 
namo’ I would jump to ‘dynasties’. Some 
might think that such random reading 
would fill my head with a lot of useless 
information, but it has given me a 
broader outlook and furnished me with 
a background which occasionally comes 
in very handy. When talking to pros- 
pects I am not over my head no mat- 
ter what subject he discusses. I know 
of no other reading which has done 
so much for me and had such an effect 
upon my life.” — 

Charles C. Gilman of the National Life 
of Vermont in Boston says that he has 
gotten more out of “The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok” than any other 
book he has read in years. . 

“Here we have a boy who came to this 
country from Holland and left an im- 
press upon the culture and beauty of the 
country which has been of immense 
benefit to America. He began his con- 
tacts with the great by looking them up 
and asking them for their autographs. 
Bok’s outstanding work was as editor of 
‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.’ In that 
publication he ran for years articles 
which had as their aim making this 
country a better place in which to live. 
His articles and the pictures that he 
tan are probably responsible for per- 
suading the public to build homes of 
beauty instead of merely a place in 
which to live. The beautiful architec- 
ture seen in suburban homes nowadays 
owes much to Bok. He was responsible 
for cities cleaning themselves up, for 
furniture being more attractive, for 
young women and men having a keener 
responsibility of their duties as citizens. 
I think that Bok would have made a 
great insurance man as the insurance 
fraternity is in sympathy with nearly all 
he advocated. I am not surprised that 
‘The Americanzation of Edward Bok’ is 
used now in so many schools.” 

Choice of H. D. Hart, F. H. Davis and 
Lawrence Priddy 

Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, informs The Gold 
Book that “The Autobiography of An- 
drew Carnegie” has helped him as much 
as any book he has read in years, 

Frank H. Davis, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, has gotten in- 
Spiration out of “The Thoughts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius.” In discussing this vol- 
ume rng a reporter for The Gold Book, 

€ said: 

“I have often advised agents to read 
the classics. It is surprising how the 


philosophy of the ancients holds good 
today. There may be a sentence or two 
which will remain in a man’s memory a 
lifetime and guide him correctly. A keen 
epigram often influences a career.” Of 
recent publications Mr. Davis said he 
found lots of inspiration in “Trader 
Horn.” 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, has 
found stimulus and wisdom in “The Au- 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” A 
penniless boy arriving in Philadelphia to 
make his way in the world became so 
successful that he was America’s first 
diplomat. He started “The Saturday 
Evening Post” and found in his kite fly- 
ing experiences that he could bottle elec- 
tricity from lightning. Franklin’s auto- 
biography sparkles with wise sayings. 
E. W. Owen Praices “From Log Cabin 

To White House” 
Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, 

















ACTIONS ARE SWAYED BY THE 
MOST DISTANT ENDS HAS BEEN 
HELD TO POSSESS THE HIGHEST 
INTELLIGENCE” ‘es William James 


I: ALL AGES THE MAN WHOSE 


gets a lot out of biography. Probably 
the book of this character which has 
appealed most to him is “From Log 
Cabin to White House,” the story of the 
life of President Garfield. Explained Mr. 
Owen: 

“Perhaps the reason this book im- 
pressed me so much was the circum- 
stances under which I received it, I 
was a lad of fifteen years, a young 
Welshman just embarking for America, 
and a friend placed this book in my 
hands as I was stepping on the ship. My 
struggles and sufferings in the Canadian 
North would make interesting reading. 
and, to use the vernacular, Garfield and 
Lincoln had very little on me when it 


came to pioneering and you will laugh 
when | tell you that my first job paid 
me the munificient sum of $1 per month. 

“I suppose the chief reason for my 
loving this book is because Garfield to 
me at that stage of my career seemed to 
embody better than any other the es- 
sential characteristics of America. Like 
Lincoln, he stood for the equality of 
opportunity, for the right and chance 
of the humblest to reach the highest 
places. His deep abiding optimism based 
on the conviction that right will prevail 
and that things must work themselves 
out, these seemed to me to typify the 
best that America has to give and they 
are very rich gifts indeed. 

“May I add, in closing, that there is 
another ‘bit’ that has inspired me to be 
a better life underwriter? And that is 
the story of the laying of the Atlantic 
cable by Cyrus W. Field. No one can 
read that all absorbing story of struggle, 
hardship, disappointment and of victory 
without being lifted to the heights. 1 
have felt very often in the years of my 
life insurance career the pangs of dis- 
couragement and sometimes thought I 
had reached a ‘cul de sac,’ but Cyrus 
Field’s story has often opened a door 
at which seemed the end of the road and 
has brought me again into the open 
spaces of joy, happiness and some vic- 
tories and there has come with it the 
urge to carry on.” 

History of the United States 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, said to The Gold Book: 

“T can’t say that I have any favorite 
book, but most of my reading is done 
in biographies and histories of the 
United States. Practically all of my 
reading is historical. My favorite book 
is ‘History of the United States,’ by 
whomsoever written.” 

William Ittman, agency manager of 
the Equitable of Iowa in Boston, said 
that soon after he began to sell life in- 
surance he remembered having copied 
a sentence from William James’ “Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience” which has 
been of great value to him. This quo- 
tation is “In all ages the man whose ac- 
tions are swayed by the most distant 
ends has been held to possess the hivh- 
est intelligence.” Not only does Mr. Itt- 
man use this on his letterhead, but he 
has had it printed on a blue folder, 
marked “Life Insurance,” together with 
a cut reproduced in this article. He said 
to The Gold Book: “When a man reads 
that quotation from William James he 
is almost forced to take this as a subtle 
compliment to him if he buys life in- 
surance. This thought may reach him 
consciously, semi-consciously or sub-con- 
sciously.” 





Has Insurance 


The Equitable Trust Co. of New York 
is issuing a little newspaper which is 
printed “in the interests of beneficiaries 
of life insurance,” and which is called 
“The Conservator.” The insurance trust 
division of this corporation was opened 
in August, 1927, and is managed by Ed- 
ward M. McMahon. The department 
was organized by Vice-President Joseph 
N. Babcock. The Equitable Trust has 
advertised extensively the insurance trust 
proposition not only in daily papers but 
in concert programs and other places 
from which a broad clientele can be re- 
cruited. 

In its co-operation with underwriters 
the following measures were taken by 
the trust company: 

1. A course of lectures was given by 
national authorities on subjects applicable 
to this field or work, 

2. “The Conservator” was started to 
bring before agents the new develop- 
ments and ideas relative to trust com- 
pany service. 

3. The Underwriters’ Advisory Coun- 


Trust Perodical 


cil was organized in order that the In- 
surance Trust Department might better 
understand the everyday problems of the 
life underwriter. 

4. The personnel of the department 
was enlarged in order to provide suffi- 
cient qualified men to discuss actual 
cases with underwriters. 

5. Field representatives were added 
to the personnel of the department in 
order to co-operate with the underwrit- 
ers in the presentation and closing of 
individual cases. 

6. In accordance with the agreement 
for service, booklets, analysis sheets and 
other helpful forms were made avail- 
able to underwriters for their use in the 
field. 

7. Facilities for the mailing of circu- 
lar letters to prospects of the underwrit- 
er were also made available to those 
holding the agreement for service. 

8 A guide and manual were issued 
to underwriters to aid them both in their 
own study of the subject and in the 
actual presentation of it to their pros- 
pects. 
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What I Did With One Family 


By L. J. GIBBS, Aetna Life, Toronto 


When it became known recently that 
I had written an unusually large num- 
ber of policies on members of one fam- 
ily the incident attracted considerable 
newspaper attention and among other 
requests I have one from The Gold 
Book to describe how I accomplished 
this feat. Among congratulations re- 
ceived were some from insurance people 
who thought I had made a complete 
swing around a circle of prospects with- 
in easy reach; and they were also inter- 
ested in the fact that most of the people 
insured were in modest circumstances. I 
have always worked as conscientiously, 
however, in writing a small policy as a 
large one my belief being that the most 
important person in my acquaintance at 
the moment is the person I am insuring. 
A working man needs an agent’s best 
advice sometimes more than does a man 
of higher income who is more familiar 








L. J. GIBBS 

with business details. He puts his trust 
in the agent; the latter must not betray 
it. 

In telling about these cases I will call 
the family by the name of Gold although 
that is not the real name. The imme- 
diate Gold family consists of Mr. Gold, 
his wife, son, daughter’s husband, wife’s 
sister, wife’s brother-in-law, nephew, 
niece, niece’s husband, another niece and 
her husband; also another nephew. Mr. 
Gold is a building contractor; his son 
assists him in that business; and other 
members of the family include a stone- 
mason, carpenter, printer, bricklayer and 
railway fireman. 

How the Chain Was Started 

I was asked by a particular friend of 
Francis W. Gold, to whom I had on 
three different occasions sold policies of 
$5,000, -$10.000 and $5,000, during the 
years of 1921 and 1924, to call upon Mr. 
Gold as he believed my method of sell- 
ing insurance would appeal to him. At 
my first interview I met with the com- 
mon remark that he was already carry- 
ing all the insurance that was necessary 
for him as he had recently taken an- 
other $5,000 policy. I then entered into 
a general conversation with him and by 
degrees found out the number of mene- 
bers of his family; also their ages. Two 
were married (eldest son and daughter). 
I obtained the address of where they 
were living. 

Gold seemed willing to talk on any 
subject but insurance. Occasionally I 
would get back to that subject notwith- 
standing and finally got his application 
by telling him that I wanted to have 
his name on mv list of policyholders be- 
cause-of his influence and standing; and 








pect. 








There is a genuine stimulus to general agents and their production 
forces in the success of L. J. Gibbs, an agent of the Aetna Life at 
Toronto, in writing a long string of policies on the lives of members 
of one family, some of the insured being persons in the humbler 
walks of life and all of the policies being for rather small amounts. 
In these days of complicated and expensive prospect unearthing sys- 
tems when leads given to an agent sometimes cover a wide territory, 
and are even hard to get, it is encouraging to know the possibilities 
of a single lead and to feel that an intelligent agent can work so thor- 
oughly, so simply and so effectively from the base of one name. 

With the writing of each additional policy Gibbs thought up the 
next logical person to insure; and wasted no time in seeing the pros- 
He was his own best lead finder. 

















that even if the policy were small it 
would at least give me an excuse to see 
bim again as I wanted to continue the 
pleasant relationship. He said he would 
buy a $2,000 policy. “I am doing this 
because you have not tried in any way 
to force me into doing something I fully 
intended not to do,” he said. 

I filled out the application on the Or- 
dinary life plan, which I had put before 
him as I believed it to be the best for 
a man in his position, and the greatest 
protection he could secure for his fam- 
ily. I did not try to increase the amount 
he mentioned as I had won his confi- 
dence, and was certain in my own mind 
I could increase it later. When I took 
the policy he said in a joking way, “Now 
I hope you are satisfied; you have an- 
other friend on your list of policyhold- 
ers.” Noting his mood, I decided to try 
a new tack. “I feel sure that you would 


have been far more satisfied if you had 
made it $5,000 instead of $2,000, which 
sum I could write without any further 
medical examination,’ I told him. He 
surprised me by saying, “All right, gu 
ahead and do it.” 


Made a Survey 


When I delivered that policy I asked 
him to allow me to make a survey of 
his insurance. policies. After going 
through them we unanimously agreed 
he should add an additional $5,000. 

About twelve months later I paid him 
a friendly visit and came to the conclu- 
sion he was a man who at all times 
studied the future welfare of his wife 
and children, so I saw an opportunity 
to further increase his insurance. I im- 
mediately approached him in this way: 

“Mr. Gold, you have a lovely family 
and a thought has just occurred to me. 
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I notice in all your policies that your 
wife is made the beneficiary.” 

“What is wrong about that?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “but what about 
the children?” 

“My wife would always do right by 
them; I am not worrying about that,” 
he said. 

“I do not doubt it for one moment,” 
I told him, “but I have noticed the love 
and care you lavish on them; also how 
much it is reciprocated by them. Would 
it not be nice for you to take a policy 
just especially for them and name each 
child as beneficiary? It would be one 
more indication of your thoughtfulness 
about their welfare.” 

The idea appealed to him, and he said: 
“Write it for $5,000—$1,000 for each of 
the five children.” 


Wife Drops In 


When I delivered this policy to him 
his wife fortunately dropped into his 
office. She looked peeved as she made 
the comment: “What is that? More in- 
surance?” I said, “Yes, Mrs. Gold; and 
I regard this as a very fine action on 
his part.” I then explained to her the 
significance of this insurance, and im- 
mediately she replied: “I think it is 
splendid.” 

“Mrs. Gold,” I suggested, “would you 
not like to take out a similar policy for 
the children?” 

“Could you do this?” she asked. 

“T can provided you successfully pass 
the medical examination” (which she did 
that same afternoon), and I wrote the 
application for $5,000, and she wrote me 
the check for the first annual premium. 

After writing Mr. Gold’s first policies, 
I then visited Mr. Gold’s married son, 
although Mr. Gold had told me that he 
already carried considerable insurance; 
but I found he had just built a new home 
upon which he had a $5,000 mortgage. 
I immediately concentrated on the ad- 
visability of covering that mortgage with 
a policy of insurance which I persuaded 
him to do. 

Next I called upon Mr. Gold’s son-in- 
law who I found carried no insurance, 
and was at first very much opposed to 
doing so, as he thought he could invest 
his money to better advantage. I dis- 
cussed the insurance advantages. I 
asked him to’consider these for a few 
moments. with me, also the probability 
of his having a small family, and the un- 
certainty of life. I showed him, by de- 
positing a small amount annually he 
could protect his wife and family in the 
event of an early death, for an amount 
that would take him seventy years to de- 
posit at the same rate each year (with- 
out interest). “Can you invest your 
money anywhere that will give you the 
same guarantee?” I sold. him $5,000. 


An Agreement Which Would Not 
Be Signed 

I next called upon Mrs. Gold’s sister, 
and sold her a $1,000 policy. Also her 
husband, $2,000, and when I delivered 
these policies I found they had a son 
twelve years of age. I then showed them 
how, by depositing a very small amount 
each year they could not only protect 
themselves, but could do something for 
the boy, which he no doubt in aiter 
years would appreciate. Protection at 
the lowest possible cost, an ordinary life 
participating policy. They insured him 
for $1,000, dividends to accumulate and 
mature policy as an endowment. 

I then visited their married daughter 
and insured her for $1,000; also her hus- 
band for $2,000, which several months 
later I increased by another $!,(00. 
There was another married daughter. ! 
insured her for $1,000 and her husband 
for $2,000, which several months later 
increased by another $1,000. ; 

I then called upon their married son 
who carried no insurance, and he was 4 
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hard case, but after three visits I was 
able to write him for $5,000, the great- 
est protection I could give him at the 
lowest possible cost. His chief objection 
was he could not afford it at the present 
time, but would be in a position he 
he sped to be able to do it in two or three 
years from now, when he would take it. 
This gave me the opportunity to jot 
d »wn a memorandum in my note book: 
“Two or three years from now, when 
I will be in as good health and able 
to pass the required medical examina- 
tion as I am today, I will take out a 
policy of insurance for $5,000.” I handed 
the agreement to him and said: “Will 
you please sign that for me, so that I 
do not forget it? I call upon so many 
that unless I make a note of these 
things it might slip my memory.” The 
acreement made him do some deep 
thinking. He hesitated and I was not 


surprised when he said: 
that.” 

I asked, “Why not?” 

Naturally, his response was, “How do 
I know that I will be able to pass the 
required medical examination two or 
three years from now?” 

I wrote him for $5,000. 


Going Outside the Family 


I might also state that from different 
members of the Gold family I obtained 
the names of two other friends of theirs, 
where I was successful in writing three 
policies of $5,000, $2,000 and $1,500. The 
whole of this business was written on 
the Ordinary life plan, with one excep- 
tion of $2,000, on the Twenty-Payment 
life plan. I concentrated on this, with 
the idea of getting the largest amount 
of protection for the amount of money 
they each felt they would be able to de- 


“T can’t sign 


posit each year for those they wished 
to benefit, which is what insurance was 
originally meant for. 

I also had in mind that although some 
of these policies are for small amounts, 
I would have a field open to increase 
the majority of them at a later date. 

I may also add that at my request 
the man who gave me the introduction 
to the Gold family obtained for me 
an interview with the manager of the 
firm with which he was connected and 
who was very difficult to approach. I 
found he carried considerable insurance, 
but after two interviews I sold him a 
sinall policy of $2,000 for the benefit of 
his two maiden sisters. Since then I 
have insured both himself and his wife 
for $5,000 each on the life income plan, 
also $10,000 each to his two sons on the 
ordinary life plan, on their twenty-first 
birthday. 








Planning Is Secret Of 
Continuous Production 





By SARA SPOTSWOOD ROYAL, 
Pacific Mutual, Petersburg, Va. 


Probably no other occupations in the 
world offer a greater contrast than 
teaching and insurance. Yet I do not 
hesitate to say that the training afforded 
me as a high-school teacher has fur- 
nished me with invaluable habits for the 
business world. Because the teaching 
world is all system, all planning, there 
is a psychological hang over from this 
profession that one could never entirely 
rid oneself of—the planning one’s work. 
And that, simply, is the secret—if it is a 
secret—of continuous production. 

In the self-application I have made of 
this principle I have never failed to write 
at least one application a week since I 
went into insurance on a full-time basis 
—August, 1924. In the Summer of 1926, 
while attending the Big Tree Club Con- 
vention of the company at Colorado 
Springs I discovered that if I were to 
maintain my record in the App-a-Week 
Club I would have to return to Virginia 
to secure the requisite business. <Ac- 
cordingly, I came home, wrote the addi- 
tional applications, and then went back 
West to Des Moines, Iowa, to attend 
the National Convention of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs to which 
body I was sent as state president from 
the Virginia Federation. Had I not had 
a record to sustain I should have spent 
the days intervening between the two 
conventions in sight-seeing. I had the 
habit of work, however, and the by- 
product of pride that invariably accom- 
panies the realizations of things accom- 
plished. Incidentally, I have seen more 
of the beauty of my country and traveled 
more extensively in four years of selling 
insurance than I did in seven years of 
teaching, California, for instance, which 
had always been a dream became in the 
past month a vivid, glowing reality as 
the reward of my work. 

The Economic Urge 

There is an economic urge back of 
most of us who work, and a desire 
(apart from this urge), to keep pace 
with one’s fellow-workers. Because most 
of those in the life insurance business 
are men I felt that I wanted to keep 
step with them, and, if possible, excel 
whenever the right combination of cir- 
cumstances presented itself. Right here, 
by the way of parenthesis, I do want 
to stress the big opportunity given the 
woman who believes in herself and is 
willing to work to come into this busi- 
ness, and also to the general agent to 
Secure women agents. I have never 
heard of a dishonest woman agent, and 
I have never seen one who was thor- 
ourhly sold on the business who failed 
to made good. 

ae ‘cause I was willing to pay the price 

keeping everlastingly on the job I de- 
ded that I had as good a chance for 
Success as the average man. I felt I 
was willing to adopt the same attitude 





SARA S. ROYALL 


Sara Spotswood Royal, for more than 


335 weeks has written continuous pro- 
duction for the Pacific Mutual Life. She 
has the habit now and will not permit 
the chain to be broken. A former teach- 
er, she prepared for that work at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Columbia University and 
University of Virginia. For seven years 
she taught high school; and it was on Au- 
gust 1, 1924, that she became an agent. 
To qualify for the Big Tree Club of her 
company an agent must produce at least 
$200,000. This has been accomplished each 
year by Miss Royal. She has been a 
member of the App-A-Week Club since 
August, 1924. 

Outside of insurance Miss Royal was 
for two years state president of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessioned Women’s Clubs. She is a direc- 
tor in the Petersburg City Savings & 
Loan Corporation. Only two women in 
the state are bank directors. 





towards my work as I had _ towards 
everything else I had ever gained for 
myself: create my own opportunities, 
and not expect anything ever to be 
handed to me. There wasn’t the least 
argument about the necessity for mak- 
ing a living, and I found that if I put 
my undivided attention on this prob- 
lem that I could keep in sight of the 
leaders. Some way, somehow, I have 
qualified for the Big Tree Club, com- 
posed of these leaders and requiring 


$200,000 of paid-for business during the 
year, every year I have been in business. 
These men, I found, without exception 
stood for continuous production, and 
only one or two have not included the 
application- -every-week in their plans. 

The sensible thing for me to do was 
to initiate before I began to test my 
own theories. In accordance with that 
plan I began to make—and have con- 
tinued to make—a list of at least six 
prospects for each day, and never rest 
till I land the application. There never 
has been a time that I have failed—as 
my own family will most feelingly testi- 
fy. When Saturday has rolled around 
and no results have been forthcoming— 
as has happened several times—it has 
been no time for one’s flesh and blood 
to fail! Each member of the family has 
served as pinch-hitters, therefore, in the 
Big Emergency. 

For the never-failing encouragement 
that is vitally necessary to every con- 
tinuous producer, I have the general 
agent and field service department of the 
home office to thank. The splendid 
siles-letters, the attractive prizes, and 
the generous praise for every bit of busi- 
ness secured, made the first year in par- 
ticular—the critical year—a success. Even 
when all the suggestions offered were 
not feasible at that particular time, 
they afforded most valuable advice for 
future needs. After one has found that 
continuous business can be written for 
fifty-two consecutive weeks, the agent 
never questions himself again. “If I 
have done it once, I can do it again” is 
a sort of dogged incantation I always 
sav to my discouragement. 

I do not need to sum up the advan- 
tages of putting one’s living on the basis 
of business instead of a social interlude, 
but I will. 

Briefly, it puts living on a_ secure 
basis, establishes systematic, mentally- 
healthful habits of work, and dignifies 
insurance as a real profession. When 
this status has been arrived at, one has 
been amply rewarded for every minute 
of work, and has a sense of satisfaction 
in service to others that is certainly un- 
equalled in any other business, and in 
most professions. 





Live On River Barge 


Betty Kirk, a writer for the 
York “Telegram,” recently visited the 
river barge on Sherman Creek, 
Dyckman Boulevard, New York, where 
Isabel Stone, daughter of W. A. Stone, 
former governor of Pennsvlvania, is liv- 
ing with her sister, Mrs. Peggy O’Neill. 
When the governor was living there 
were eighteen servants in the mansion 
at Harrisburg. He retired from public 
office with an estate of $3,000,000. When 
he died six vears ago Isabel and her 
sister received only $3,000 from the es- 
tate. When this was exhausted thev 
were in poverty and Peggy had to work 
in a box factory for $10 a week. For a 
time they both did their own washing. 
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Bequest Insurance Policies 


America’s Philanthropic Bill In 1927 Exceeded Two Billions; One Insurance Transaction Of 
$7,000,000 Now Being Written By Agents 


This country does not believe in the 
that when a man is down he 
be given a kick. _Nor has the 
any patience with a spirit so 
snobbish that the cultured, the artistic, 
the educated classes should confine cul- 
ture, 


doctrine 
should 
nation 


art and cducation to their own ex- 
The helping hand is ever 
outstretched here while at the same time 
there is a pride everywhere appirent in 
making better Americans. Ignorance av 
= as poverty is distasteful to the gen- 

ral run of the people and eyes sna-kl 
w th we read at the breakfast t>ble of 
the achievements of our unknown voung 
men. If the average man can help the 
uncomfortable to be comfortable, the 
talented to win recognition, the ambi- 
tious to succeed, merit to triumph or 
make poverty recede, he will furnish his 
contribution gladly. 

The most succinct of this brief sum- 
mary of one of the most outstanding 
phases of the American character is th’ 
fact that last year this country g”ve 
$2,219,700,000 to educational, phitlan 
thropic, religious and charitable insti‘v 
tions. To appreciate this mammoth 
total compare it with all the paymen‘: 
of whatever nature made by one of th: 
leading life insurance comp?nies sinze 
its organization. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society began doing business 
in 1859. Up to the beginning of this 
vear its payments to beneficiaries, pol- 
icyholders and to others reached $2,110,- 
362,000. Look at the figure of Amer- 
ica’s “philanthropy bill” of nearly two 
and a quarter billions in one year and 
then make some other comparisons. It 
was more than the total income of the 
French government, or the German gov- 
ernment or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for 1927, 


clusive circles. 


Insurance Significance 


Now this torrential spirit of uplift, 
comr: adeship and helpfulness has a de- 
cided insurance significance because life 
insurance companies have fitted out pro- 
grams for the cultivation of that spirit 
and for increasing its intensity. The 
1927 American Philanthropy expenditure 
of nearly two billions and a quorter was 
made more certain by life insurance co- 
operation, which co-operation is becom- 
ing increasingly intelligent, versatile and 
widespread. More insurance agents than 
ever before are appreciating what be- 
quest insurance for endowment pur- 
poses means; and how important it is 
to sell because of the tie-ups with the 
more worthwhile members of the com- 
munity. Decidedly the giving spirit of 
America is growing. 

The general idea in the insurance fra- 
ternity that bequest insurance merely 
means leaving lump sums or annual in- 
comes to colleges, philanthropic institu- 
tions and similar bodies fails to take into 
consideration the possibilities of this 
type of coverage. An illustration to the 
point is the case of the United Engineer- 
ing Society, composed of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. That distinguished 
group of-scientific Americans has an en- 
dowment committee, Col. Edward A. 
Simmons, chairman, which is raising mil- 
lions for the furtherance of research in 
science and in engineering or for the 
advancement in any other manner of 
the profession of engineering and the 
gcod of mankind. Through the sale of 
millions in life insurance, secured from 
a large body of people interested in en- 
gineering science and its advancement, 


this endowment will be raised. 
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poses of such an endowment. As a re- 
sult Equitable Life Assurance Society 
agents in the Greater New York zone 
are seeing persons whose fondest interest 
in life is the science of engineering and 
it is believed that this insurance will 
eventually amount to about $7,000,000. 


Work of Albert St. Peter 


In order to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the insurance end of America’s most in- 
spiring mood of helpfulness a reporter 
for The Gold Book interviewed Albert 
St. Peter, supervisor of the Educational 
and Philanthropic Endowment Service 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
It is Mr. St. Peter’s job to note the 
tugs on the heart strings of America and 
to help fit the agents into the picture 
so that they will do their share. It is 
not strange that St. Peter is enthusias- 
tic about the work which is engrossing 
his attention as he began his insurance 
career in a way which made him under- 
stand sentiment motivations. In short, 
he was an Industrial insurance agent. 
Back in 1913 he began on a debit for 
The Prudential in Pittsburgh on the 
south side of that city. He went to the 
University of Pittsburgh life insurance 
school under the tutelage of the late 
Charles W. Scovel, who at the time was 
a general agent and who was a former 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

In 1916 he began to sell insurance for 
the State Mutual Life, becoming one of 
the leading agents of the company. 
When the late E. A. Woods marshaled 
the life insurance forces of Pittsburgh 
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“Which is the 





A. W. I. L. I. MAN 


This question was put to 
seventy-five well informed Life 
Insurance men: 
healthiest growing agency 
New York City?” Sixty-eight of 
them answered: “Ralph G. En- 
gelsman’s of the Penn Mutual.” 
It turned out that the other 
seven were not well informed. 
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behind all the great drives of the World 
War, such as Liberty Loans, Thrift 
Stamps and Red Cross, St. Peter becaine 
a leader in that type of drive. He was 
so successful that for a time he devoted 
all his attention to money raising cam- 
paigns, popes | the one in Pittsburgh 
where $1,000,000 was raised for the 
Czecho-Slovakians who had been isolated 
in Russia when Russia collapsed and 
went over to the Bolsheviks. These 
Czechs in the cause of the Allies fought 
their way to the Pacific Ocean through 
a network of enemies, taking two years 
to do so, making one of the great epics 
of the war. St. Peter was one of a 
—— of four which went to Judge 

H. Gary of the Steel Corporation at 
“a time and raised $200,000. On the 
committee also were three Czechs. Upon 
being told that there were 25,000 Czechs 
working in the mills of the corporation 
and that none of these had ever given 
any trouble, Judge Gary as chairman of 
the board authorized a contribution by 
the United States Steel of $8 apiece for 
each of these workmen. 


How He Became Interested in 
Endowments 


Mr. St. Peter left Pittsburgh to be- 
come general manager for a_ liability 
company, but was not happy in the con- 
nection. At the time the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters held its 
annual convention in Chicago (with phi- 
lanthropic analysis as the keynote), Mr. 
St. Peter happened to be in the city 
selling commercial moving pictures, At- 
tracted by the program he went to hear 
President Keppel of Carnegie Founda- 
tion talk at the convention. He was 
followed by John A. Stevenson, ther a 
vice-president of the Equitable, who fur- 
ther discussed the subject. The next 
speaker was the late E. A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh who gave a life insurance 
visualization of the Carnegie Foundation 
head’s address. These three talks made 
such a profound impression upon Mr. St. 
Peter that he decided to return to the 
life insurance field and accordingly he 
joined the late Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Equitable general agent, New York City. 
His major interest from the start was 
in Bequest Insurance and, eventually, he 
became so successful in this work and 
in recognizing its possibilities and po- 
tentialities that he was made head of the 
society’s division handling it. 


Start of Bequest Insurance 


In discussing Bequest Insurance with 
The Gold Book Mr. St. Peter said: 

“Despite the fact that Americans have 
always been a big-hearted people Be- 
quest Insurance is just getting out of its 
swaddling clothes. In my opinion the 
late Edward A. Woods should be given 
credit for pioneer work in divining how 
life insurance can help these great 
causes along and how life insurance 
agents can stand behind the leaders of 
philanthropy and education and ive 
them encouragement and boosting as 
well as help them to realize their aims. 
Lawrence C. Woods, brother of Edward 
A. Woods, who died a few years ago 
after a remarkable record for placing 
corporation and business insurance on 
the books of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, quickly grasped the im- 
portance and truth of his brother's be- 
quest insurance illustrations and argu- 
ments. Lawrence A. Woods was, 4 
graduate of Princeton and in 1910 1- 
sured the class of Princeton, which was 
one of the first cases in which insurance 
was taken out by a college class. Prince- 
ton classes have been insured ever since 
and there is now about $1, 250,000 of such 
Princeton insurance in force, with neg- 
ligible lapsation. According to available 
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records, the first woman’s college class 
te be insured was Wellesley. 
Newark Cathedral Fund 

“In 1904 a bequest’ insurance transac- 
tion took place which has had a wide 
influence in helping to popularize this 
type of coverage. That was when the 
Equitable insured the lives of one hun- 
dred or more priests in the Diocese of 
Newark, N. J. At the solicitation of Ed- 
ward Robinson they each took out poli- 
cies for $1,000 payable to the Cathedral 
Fund Diocese to aid in financing the 
building of a new Cathedral. At the 
tine the ground had not even been 
broken. In 1926 the Equitable, exam- 
ining its records in this case, found that 
of 108 policies which had been taken 
out, twenty-five had matured by death, 
each having a cash value of $1,300, re- 
sulting in a total of $32,500 being paid 
into the Cathedral Fund. The remain- 
ing eighty-three matured at the end of 
their respective Endowment periods and 
an additional $107,900, plus dividend ac- 
cumulations, was paid into the Fund from 
that source. Thus, a total of more than 
$150,000 was paid through life insurance 
into the building of the structure.” 


Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Mr. St. Peter then discussed a wide 
variety of bequest insurance transac- 
tions, illustrating how the movement has 
spread. Not the least interesting is the 
endowment insurance of the Board of 
Missitns of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, where agents have seen 
members of the church and its friends 
increase (through policies) the  en- 
dowment which makes it possible to 
maintain and carry on the missionary 
work. The Board of Missions is named 
as trustee. This work includes educa- 
tional, medical and social service activi- 
ties, as well as evangelistic. Agents are 
soliciting this insurance in twenty-four 
states. 

Another interesting instance of where 
insurance has stepped in through the 
annuity route has been in the case of 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, For sixteen years a small group 
of men had combed the territory for the 
board, raising about $15,000,000 in that 
time through gifts and annuities. It was 
decided to have the Equitable with its 
corps of thousands of agents see those 
interested in the work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. As a result special 
refund annuity policies are being writ- 
ten on the lives of persons interested in 
the work, all of whom are interviewed 
by experienced agents. It has been a 
tremendous help to the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention as the handful of men 
who had been doing the work could not 
begin to cover the ground that a life in- 
surance company field organization can 
accomplish. 


Some Advice To Agents 

\sked by The Gold Book for a few 
points as to the selling end of Bequest 
Insurance Mr. St. Peter said: 

“The first thing an agent should con- 
sider when he reaches the point of de- 
ciding to devote some of his time to 
bequest insurance is whether he believes 
init. If it doesn’t appeal to him he had 
beiter direct his energies elsewhere. His 
background has a lot to do with it. The 
on having the best chance to succeed 
is the unselfish type of agent who has 
ple ‘ty of community spirit and has upon 
occxsions done work of a civic or semi- 
phi anthropic nature; who sympathizes 
with those in his city who are big heart- 
ed and charitable; who has a clientele of 


tha’ type and who often is a Y. M. 
C \. man. This agent will understand 
the need of money to run institutions. He 
wil! know that there is always an in- 
flu-ntial element which contributes to 
hospitals and other worthy causes; that 
there are men who especially will want 
‘o aid those institutions which have 
aa ed to mould their character ; that re- 
x n is not dying out in this country; 
G 


that there are hundreds of thou- 
Saniis ready to extend aid to the churches 
an’ to religious organizations. 


“Such men not only know whom to 
approach for Bequest Insurance but 
how to get on the right footing with 
them. 

“In attempting to serve the cause of 
philanthropy the agent needs to bear in 
mind that in most cases any plan to 
finance a ‘long swing’ proposition such 
as an Endowment Fund or Bequest In- 
surance must not interfere with current 
income for running expenses. Most or- 
ganizations must have ready cash com- 
ing in at regular intervals. Generally 
speaking, therefore, contributions made 
in the form of insurance premiums for 
bequest purposes should not be at the 
expense of regular donations that are re- 
quired for maintenance. At the same 
time, the need for annual income to 
carry on a good work presents an op- 
portunity to provide this income in the 
future by means of insurance premiums 
paid now.” 

Mr. St. Peter says that America’s phi- 
lanthropy bill is constantly reaching 
higher amounts. Every year it goes 
higher. Before 1924 it was less than two 
billions. Before many years it will be 
three billions. It may interest readers 
of The Gold Book to know how the 
American contribution to philanthropy 


Bequest Annuities. The refund annu- 
ity provides a fixed income to the an- 
nuitant for the duration of his life, and 
a guaranteed refund on the death of the 
annuitant to the instittuion named. Like 
Bequest Insurance, annuities can be pur- 
chased to meet the needs of every donor. 

Procedure. This plan would employ 
the local representatives and officers of 
the Founder Societies, local banks and 
trust companies as trustees or custodians 
of funds on behalf of Engineering 
Foundation under deeds of trust, and the 
field force of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, in a unified effort to in- 
terest the individual members to assist 
Engineering Foundation by purchasing 
Bequest Insurance or annuities, the pro- 
ceeds of which would accrue to the 
Foundation at the death of the donor or 
prior maturity. 

In the solicitation of either life in- 
surance or annuities by representatives 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
if it were found that a donor would 
rather give outright a sum of money, 
securities or real property, the Equitable 
representative would put through the 
transaction just the same as though in- 
surance or annuities were involved. In 
other words, the aim of the Equitable 

















What U. S. Contributed To Philanthropy In 1927 
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in 1927 was divided. The table, which 
was compiled by the John Price Jones 
Corporation, New York City, is printed 
elsewhere in this article. 





Plan of United Engineering Society 


The plan is based largely upon 
the assumption that it is less difficult to 
secure small contributions by a deferred 
payment plan, such as bequest insurance, 
than it is to secure outright cash con- 
tributions in large amounts. This being 
true, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety offers to undertake the procuring 
of the sum sought, or any part thereof, 
through the use of life insurance or an- 
nuities. With this method, the basis of 
operation would be an active solicita- 
tion of bequests by 


1. Life Insurance on any plan of pay- 
ment agreeable to the donor and ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Annuities, the income of which 
would be payable to the donor during his 
life, and some proportion of the prin- 
cipal payable in a lump sum to Engineer- 
ing Foundation at the death of the donor. 


Bequest Insurance, Bequest insurance 
is a form of insurance by which the in- 
dividual or corporation or group of in- 
dividuals may insure, provided there is 
an insurable interest, for a designated 
sum, naming United Engineering Society 
or its specified trustees as beneficiary. 
At the death of the insured (or at the 
maturity of the policy of insurance prior 
to the death of the insured if an en- 
dowment policy is used) Engineering 
Foundation would receive the amount 
called for in the policy of insurance 
taken on the life of the donor. Bequest 
insurance opens up a new field for the 
creation of endowment on behalf of edu- 
cational, philanthropic and civic enter- 
prises. The chief advantage of bequest 
insurance is that it enables the insured 
to contribute a relatively large sum by 
small payments in annual premiums 
without embarrassment on his part. Be- 
quest Insurance makes it possible for the 
insured or donor to perpetuate his name 
or the memory of a friend through the 
creation of an endowment fund payable 
to the Foundation. 


would be to serve in the best possible 
manner the purposes of the Endowment 
Committee of the Engineering Founda- 
tion. 


Beneficiary. In all contracts for life 
insurance or annuities the Foundation 
would be named as sole owner and bene- 
ficiary. Under this form of contract all 
income, such as dividends, cash value, 
etc., would accrue to the Foundation. 

Trustee or Depository. If it were 
deemed wise by the Endowment Com- 
mittee, the assistance of Community 
Trusts in sixty-three of the larger cit- 
ies of the United States could be ob- 
tained. These Community Trusts are 
not equipped for actual canvassng ol 
funds but they are equipped to retain, 
invest or re-invest funds raised locally, 
the income from which could be _for- 
warded in most cases to a New York 
City depository, or paid to a designated 
body in or near the locality from which 
it was secured, to carry on the purpose 
of the Foundation, In addition to this 
service, having depositories of this type 
throughout the United States would 
have a beneficial effect on public-spirited 
citizens in inducing them to contribute 
to the purposes of Engineering Founda- 
tion. 

Appended are lists showing the olen 
ment of the local sections of the founder 
societies, community trusts and Equit- 
able agencies as they would be brought 
together in the operation of this plan, 
together with map showing the location 
of local sections of the Founder So- 
cieties throughout the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A Sample Individual Agreement 
The following is a sample of the in- 
dividual agreement between the United 
Engineering Society’s Endowment Com- 
mittee and the individual subscriber who 
takes out a policy: 


UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Endowment Committee 
Representing : 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers 
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together with 


some good illus 
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Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 


225 Broadway, New York City 
Bowling Green 8654-5 
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American Society for Mechanical 
Engineers 
American Institute of 
Engineers 
For increase ot endowment of En- 
gineering eomacggie and Engineering 
Societies Library, to support Enginer- 
ing Research and related activities, to 
maintain and develop a national engi- 
neering library, or to advance in any 
other manner the good of mankind, I 
agree to contribute as stated beow. (Fill 
the form preferred.) 
SUBSCRIPTION 
1. J subscribe Dollars ($...:... ) 
to the endowment of Engineering Foun- 
dation and Engineering Societies Library 
to be paid in full on or before.......... 
19.... (or) paid in instalments on the 
following FEMS cect esSeanieneeoeeeees 
es coeseseae sates eer (Signature) 
ie mENnse ees sarvatnbawexee (Address) 


SIMPLE GENERAL FORM FOR 
DEED OF GIFT 

2. United Engineering Society, a New 
York corporation, having established 
funds known as Engineering Foundation 
and the Library Endowment Fund, | 
hereby give to said United Engineering 
Society the sum Ob. ...2%566.45605 Dollars 
| ee ), which shall be invested and 
reinvested by United Engineering So- 
ciety, and the income thereof used for 
the furtherance of research in science 
and engineering, for the maintenance 
and development of a national engineer- 
ing library, and otherwise for the good 
of mankind. 

Witness my hand and seal at.......... 


Electrical 


Sceveub owes 1 eer rerere So | 
Xo 
SA eee (Signature) 
eon camamene ker oetacwe (Address) 
Te (Date) 


POLICY FOR TRUSTS 

Engineering Societies Library and En- 
gineering Foundation are departments of 
United Engineering Society. The mem- 
bers of their Boards, like the Trustees 
of the Society, are representatives of the 
Founder Societies, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

The funds of Engineering Societies 
Library and Engineering Foundation 
are not subject to taxation. 

STATEMENTS OF POLICY 

The primary obligation of successive 
Boards of Trustees is to maintain unim- 
paired and to increase endowments 
committed to the Society. Their knowl- 
edge as engineers supplements the ad- 
vice of financiers in determining the 
soundness of investments. 

Investments are made only with the 
advice of men whose business it is con- 
stantly to examine the details of income 
and management of enterprises whose 
securities are considered for purchase. 

All accounts are audited regularly by 
certified public accountants. Periodic re- 
views are made by the trust company 
which is the financial adviser of the 
Trustees. 

United Engineering Society, in the ad- 
ministration of its trusts, limits invest- 
ments to securities “legal for guardians, 
executors, trustees, and savings banks” 
in New York. 

Securities accepted as gifts for trusts 
are entered in the books of United En- 
gineering Society as of their market val- 
ues at dates of receipt. 


CONDITIONS IN BEQUESTS OR 
DEEDS OF GIFT 

The following or similar provisions 
may be incorporated in bequests or 
deeds of gift for trusts and will be ob- 
served by United Engineering Society. 

Authority to Retain Securities Deliv- 
ered by Maker of Trust—The Trustee 
is authorized and empowered to retain, 
subject to the provisions hereof, any and 
all of the property and securities herein- 
before described in their present form. 

Classes of Securities in Which Trustee 
May Invest.—The Trustee is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, from time to 


time, to invest and re-invest said prop- 
erty and securities, with full power of 
sale in connection therewith, in such se- 
curities as it may deem suitable for the 
trust, and shall not be restricted to se- 
curities of the character authorized by 
the laws of the state of New York for 
trust investments. 

Limitations Detrimental—It is highly 
desirable that gifts in perpetuity should 
not be so conditioned as to limit their 
usefulness in the future. Funds may be 
named as memorials, but even this prac- 
tice may be disadvantageous, particularly 
for small funds. 


FORMS AND PAYMENTS 


Other suitable forms than those herein 
suggested may be used, and two or more 
persons may make a gift jointly. 

Checks and other orders for payment 
of money, or for transfer of securities, 
or other property should be drawn in 
favor of United ee Society. 

LIFE INSURAN . 

3. I agree to insure my life within.... 
months, f0P....s2.5.. Dollars WG....:.5 << ). 
making United Engineering Society for 
Engineering Foundation and Engineer- 
ing Societies Library the sole bene- 
ficiary, to pay all premiums as they be- 
come due, and to deliver the policy or 
policies to said Society. 

Loh ake asa ease see (Signature) 
Lvselinbled caisbowe dase waeewiets (Address) 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


4. I give to United Engineering So- 
ciety, a New York corporation, whose 
principal office is in the City of New 
Gtk. (Me BUI Otsccscc ran caea ccs Dollars 
( ee ), for Engineering Foundation 
and Engineering Societies Library main- 
tained by said Society. 

In the presence of: 

a ee es (Signature) 
ee es (For use in wills) 


INTENTION TO MAKE BEQUEST 


5. It is my present purpose, subject 
to change at any time at my option, to 
make United Engineering Society for its 
Engineering Foundation and Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, a beneficiary in 
my will. 

exe Gwaebesaeeuee ee ore (Signature) 
Sd isloctnetna tance rarenees (Address) 
jeceeeeaaaeneeee te) 
Division OF GIFT 

I desire my gift to be devoted........ 
to Engineering Foundation, and........ 
to Engineering Societies Librarv. 

Note—A gift may be made wholly for 
Engineering Foundation, or whollv fer 
Engineering Societies Library, or divid- 
ed in any proportion. 





Agreement With Religious Organization 

A sample agreement between a reli- 
gious organization and one who takes 
out Bequest Insurance for endowment 
purposes is that of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The agreement follows: 

Agreement, made this...... day Of. .:.:. 
_  WETWRCR SG. ounac<aSesnesnosGewseteues 
Che sreinafter called the Settlor), and the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, a corporation 
of the state of Tennessee, the princip7l 
place of business of which is located at 
706 Church street, Nashville, Tennessee 
(hereinafter called the Trustee). 

Whereas, application has been made to 
Jiechi ee hie (hereinafter referred 
to as the Insurance Ccmpany) for a pol- 
icy of life insurance (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Policy) insuring the 
life of the Settlor, in the amount of 
5 ane Gone dollars ($...........), for the 
benefit of the Trustee as owner. 

Whereas, the Settlor desires to pro- 
vide that the proceeds of the policy shall 
be held by the Trustee upon the Trusts 
hereinafter set forth; and 

Whereas, the Trustee is willing to ac- 
cept said Trust and to act as trustee 
under this agreement, 

Witnesseth: That all the sums of 
money which may be paid to the Trustee 
under the policy insuring the life of the 
Settlor in which the Trustee is named 
as owner (hereinafter referred to as the 


Trust Fund) will be received and held 
by the Trustee, in trust, and only the 
interest is to be used by the Board of 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in its benevolent work, 
educational, medical, evangelistic and so- 
cial service, both in the Home and For- 
eign field, upon the terms and condi- 
tions expressed in its constitution and 
by-laws now in force or as may be 
amended from time to time. 

The Trustee shall be under no duty 
or obligation whatsoever, except the 
duty to receive such sum or sums as 
may be paid to it by the Insurance 
Company in which the Trustee is named 
as owner, and to hold the same sub- 
ject to the provisions and _ purposes 
named in this agreement. The Trustee 
is authorized upon being advised of the 
death of the Settlor, if necessary, to pro- 
ceed to collect the amount due under 
said policy as counsel may advise. The 
Trustee may, out of the Trust Fund, re- 
pay any advances for legal and other ex- 
penses incurred in the collection of any 


sum from the Insurance Company by 
suit or otherwise. 

The Settlor shall deliver the polic) 
and any other policy or policies in whic}; 
the Trustee is named as owner or bene 
ficiary, to the Trustee, as soon as issued 
and executed. 

The Board of Missions of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, South, of Nash 
ville, Tennessee, hereby accept the trus: 
created by this agreement, and agrees 
to execute the same in accordanee with 
the true intent and meaning thereof. 

In witness whereof, the settlor has 
hereunto set his hand and seal, and the 
Board of Missions of the Methodisi 
Episcopal Church, South, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has caused this instrument to be 
executed by its duly authorized officers. 

RO ee ee ee (Seal) 
Board of Missions, Methodist iiine! 
Church, South. 


COCO ECV ORO CRS OSCAR OOO HOOD ESSE SOHO Ce 


Treasurer. 





Parallel Columns Tell 
Continuous Income Story 





The Darby A. Day agency of the Union Central Life of Chicago has had con- 


siderable success with the companies’ Continuous Monthly Income policies. 
agency uses an interesting circular, under the caption in large type, 


Hopes To Create An Estate.” 


The 
“Every Man 


The circular then says that there are two ways of 


doing this, and they are presented in parallel columns as follows: 


GENERAL ESTATE 
Accumulation of property, 
Ability to invest, 


DEPENDS UPON 


INSURANCE ESTATE 
A nominal annual deposit. 


Capacity to handle, 
Whether we live or not. 


CONSISTS OF Cash. 
Stocks, 
Bonds, 
Mortgages, 
Real Estate. 


AT DEATH The program 


as 1t IS. 


ADMINISTERED BY Your will, 


A court-appointed adminis- 
trator either of which in- 
difficulties. 


volves legal 
Publicity. 
SETTLEMENT Delayed by: 
Contest, 
Claims, 


is ended. 
The family takes the estate 


A Life Income Policy in the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. Assets over $264,- 
000,000.00. 

Insurance in force over $1,- 
400,000,000.00. 


The program is complete for 
its FULL face value for ” 
Exact amount deteim... 
upon at the beginning. 


The family receives a regular 
and definite monthly income 
for any number of years. 


Immediate—no delay. 


Legal time one year or 


more. 


SHRINKAGE 
inexperience 


trustees, 


May depreciate because of 
and mis- 
takes of Executors and 


NO SHRINKAGE. 
Always worth one hundred on 
the dollar. 


Attorney’s fees, 
Court allowances, 


Reinvestment, 


Dishonesty, Liquidation, 
Losses, Inheritance taxes, 


Total 10 to 40% 


VALUE 
cumulated 


Perhaps 90% of estate ac- 


100% of face value of policy. 


Perhaps 60% of estate ac- 


cumulated 


Frequently much less. 


EARNING POWER 


value but the 


DIFFERENCES Indefinite 
Insecure 


Uncertain 


May earn 5% on the Net 
investment 
will be temporary. 


Fixed monthly income for 20 
years certain or as much long- 
er as the beneficiary may live. 


Definite 
Secure 
Certain 
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Working Among Colleges 


Northampton Agent Explodes Idea Educators Are Difficult; Finds Them Easy to Approach; Building 
Up a Typical Case From a Cold Start , 


HE sure-fire, high pressure life in- 

surance salesman with the big emo- 

tional appeal and knock-out close, 
doesn’t get very far with one group of 
persons—educators. A characteristic of 
theirs is a striving for mental poise and 
their experience, if not natural tempera- 
ment, gives them the habit of isolating 
facts, ideas or statements from their 
contexts and submitting them to close 
inspection; a kind of laboratory test of 
the genuineness of an apparent truth. 
This is a deadly thing to do to an emo- 
tional appeal. In fact, it is the comedy 
formula for weakening or cheapening 
heart appeal. A little of this treatment 
turns “The Music Master” into “Abie’s 
Irish Rose.” 

So, the life insurance salesman with 
the platform personality and line of mob 
psychology is pretty sure to waste very 
little time in academic cloisters and he 
probably has general opinion with him in 
believing educators just about the hard- 
est oysters to open up. 

How much truth is there in this idea 
that an intellectual group like educators 
are difficult to sell? It seemed worth 
following up. 


A Man Who Sells Them and Likes It 


Up in Northampton, Mass., there is a 
life insurance man who works largely 
among members of college faculties. He 
is Weston Jeffers, representing the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Ina 
way, geographical location has decided 
somewhat that Mr. Jeffers should work 
among educators. Northampton is al- 
most exactly the center of western Mas- 
sachusetts. Take a radius of seventy- 
five miles, or even so little as fifty miles 
with Northampton as the center and you 
have within range more first ranking 
colleges, universities and famous prepar- 
atory schools than any similar area any- 
where. 

Of course that territory includes some 
important industrial centers and large 
cities and a life insurance man having 
that territory would naturally have a 
great variety of prospects. It is so with 
Mr. Jeffers. The educators are only part 
of his field. But the interesting fact re- 
mains that he has made a distinct suc- 
cess insuring educators and has not used 
his industrial groups as an alibi against 
tackling the colleges in his territory. 


Nearly Half His Volume From That 
Source 

On the contrary, he has gone out after 
this business and has made it a kind 
of specialty. Forty-five per cent. of his 
volume has been in certain forms of poli- 
cies that have a special appeal to pro- 
fessional persons like educators. That is, 
those whose income depends on their 
personal efforts and who must provide 
during their productive years against a 
possible long period of non-production. 
The business man can build a business 
that will go on and earn for him. The 
income of the professional stops when 
he is incapacitated. 

_The writer visited Mr. Jeffers at 
Northampton recently and spent a day 
with him. The intention was to get the 
academic atmosphere and observe his 
methods. First, let us get better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Jeffers. He is a na- 
tive of New England, in his thirties, 
graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire and after leaving college de- 
cided that the natural thing for him to 
do was to return to a big ancestral farm 
in New Hampshire and carry on as his 
Pioneer forebears had done. This would 
Scarcely occur to a boy with a college 
education in any other section of the 
country. But to the New England tradi- 
tion there is something big, fundamental 
and enduring about farming. Marriage 


















Mr. Jeffers Keeping An Ap- 
pointment With A Profes- 
sor At Smith College 


and a little daughter suggested the need 
for a wider field of activity. Then Mrs. 
Jeffers is a graduate of Radcliff and two 
such minds naturally soon proved too 
much for the pull of tradition. They set- 
tled in Northampton and without the 
least selling or general business experi- 
ence, Mr. Jeffers tackled what was ad- 
mitted to be a hard proposition. Many 
of the local industries located in the 
territory had been in a depression for 
several years. It was about two years 
ago that Mr. Jeffers faced this situation 
as the Equitable representative there. 
Doesn’t Find Educators Cold 

In looking around for the most favor- 
able opportunity to break into the game, 
Mr. Jeffers turned to Smith College 
which was right there at his door, so 





to speak. He felt at home among the 
college people, spoke their language, un- 
derstood their problems and that was 
what launched him into life insurance. 

“Didn’t you find the faculty members 
difficult to approach?” Mr. Jeffers was 


“No,” he answered promptly as though 
> idea had never occurred to him. 














“But, Mr. Jeffers, there is a more or 
less prevalent idea that all intellectual 
groups and possibly especially educators, 
are difficult to sell because of a mental 
barrier they set up against persuasicn. 
Did you find this to be so in your ex- 
perience ?” 

“There may be some truth in the be- 
lief. There doubtless is, in fact. But 
I cannot say that I have encountered it 
as an obstacle in my work,” he said. 

“Then how do you account for it?” 

“My method of work has been an im- 
portant factor, I believe, in getting 
around this obstacle. I make all appoint- 
ments during the regular office hours of 
the professors. This is the time they set 
apart to listen to the problems of stu- 
dents and to receive all callers. Their 
attitude of mind is favorable to hear a 











proposition. In a way, my solicitation 
has fitted into their program, been part 
of their day’s work, with nothing forced 
about the interview.” 

Starting Cold on a Case 

This seemed like a very happy solution 
of what might be a major obstacle. The 
writer asked Mr. Jeffers to show him 
just how he went about building an ap- 
proach right from the preliminaries. He 
reached into a drawer of his desk, 
brought forth a catalogue of Smith Col- 
lege and running down the list of fac- 
ulty members stopped at the name of 
the head of one the departments. 

“Here is a full professor about whom 
I have only a general knowledge not 
sufficient to make an_ intelligent ap- 
proach. Suppose we build this case.” 

Building the Case Up 

Material in the reference library of 
the college revealed that the protessor 
we had in mind was the author of sev- 
eral books. This meant royalties for 
today the distribution of technical books 
and works on technical subjects done in 
popular style is so great that they are 
an impcrtant source of revenue and not 
simply an honor as once was the case. 
‘Then there were frequent writings for 
periodicals and occasional outside lec 
tures. All this indicated additional in- 
come above the salary as a full professor 
which was known to Mr. Jeffers because 
of his familiarity with the college fi- 
nances. 

Here was plenty of material on which 
to base a preliminary proposition and 
having secured the date of birth and 
family group from a biographical sketch 
in the library, Mr. Jeffers called at the 
professor’s office. Introducing himself 
without any attempt at evasion, Mr. 
Jeffers said: 

“Dr. Blank, I have a proposition I 
would like to have you look at. I haven’t 
it in form today, but will have it tomor- 
row if you will give me a definite ap- 
pointment for then.” 

A question or two from the professor 
as to the nature of the proposition were 
evaded on the grounds that Mr. Jeffers 
wanted to put the matter in complete 
and concrete form before going into de- 
tails. The curiosity aroused was suffi- 
cient to make the appointment definite. 

“What will you offer him?” I asked 
Mr. Jeffers. 

“The main part of the plan I will sub- 
mit will be a retirement annuity. The 
rest will be built around that. An edu- 
cational policy for the elder or possibly 
both children. You do not have to sell 
educators on the idea of education. An 
ordinary life clean-up policy and there 
are possibilities of other insurance bear- 
ing upon the financial status of the house 
the professor owns off the campus. The 
amount of the retirement annuity will 
be based on my estimate of his income 
and a percentage of this going toward 
building the retirement income.” 

The life insurance requirements of 
educators are usually quite simple. They 
have no complicated structure such as 
is often found in the case of a business 
man with varied interests. The main 
appeal is the future income after the 
time of productive work is past. The 
need is so obvious that no great amount 
of resistance is raised. Usually the lim- 
its are set by the amount of current in- 
come that may be set aside for the pur- 
pose. 

They Like to Read the Contract Itself 

There are some interesting angles to 
the actual presentation of the proposi- 
tion. No elaborate explanations are nec- 
essary. They understand the gencral 

(continued on Page 37) 
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cA 
Three Year 


Record of Unusual Growth 
1925 - - 1928 


Organized July 15, 1928 


1925 18 REPRESENTATIVES—PAID PRODUCTION; 
$2,225,000.00. 
(Six Months) 


1926 382 REPRESENTATIVES—PAID PRODUCTION; 
$7,000,000.00 


Awarded Judge Day Trophy 


30 REPRESENTATIVES in a Ten Day Drive pro- 
duced 370 Completed Cases with a Volume of 
$1,545,623.00. 


Awarded Loyalty Day Trophy 


31 REPRESENTATIVES produced 205 Applications 
in One Day. . 


Awarded Eastern Century Club Banner for the larg- 
est Club Representation in the Eastern Territory 


1927 44 REPRESENTATIVES—PAID PRODUCTION; 
$8,200,000.00 


Awarded Judge Day Trophy 

44 REPRESENTATIVES in a Ten Day Drive pro- 
duced 6381 Completed Cases with a volume of 
$2,882,000.00. 


Loyalty Day Drive—The Agency Led the Entire 
Country in Highest Average Production per Man. 
The Eastern Century Club Banner was again award- 
ed to this Agency, having attained the Largest Club 
Represetantion in Easern Territory for Two Consec- 
utive Years. 


1928 70 REPRESENTATIVES — PAID PRODUCTION to 
August, over $7,000,000.00. 


Proper Education—Supervision—Service— 
Established This Record. 


The services and facilities of this Organization are at your disposal. 
Come in and let’s get acquainted. It will prove profitable to you. 


The Samuel Karsch Agency 


of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


570 - 7th Avenue, New York City 
Phones Longacre 4060-1 
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Is There a Lot of Bunk 
In the Word “Specialist”? 





By VINCENT B. COFFIN, 
Director of Education, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


General Practitioner or Specialist? 


How do readers of The Gold Book 
yote on the above title? 

It depends some on whether it is medi- 
cine or life insurance. If it is medicine 
| should say “Sure, we have to have 
spe cialists.” 

li it is life insurance, my vote is a 
heavy negative. Specialists are the jokes 
of our business. 

When I say life insurance specialist I 
mean the chap who goes all the way and 
says, “Oh, no, I never write anything but 
———-,” whatever is his hobby. 

Naturally, any of us get to know more 
about our business than others; that’s 
all right. 

These Men Earn Title But Don’t Use It 


Leon Gilbert Simon does that (In- 
heritance Taxes); Robert Retzer and 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


Gustav C. Wuerth do that (Program) ; 
Lawrence Priddy does that (hard-boiled 
customers); and, yet, all these men say 
speci lization is the bunk. I agree. 
Why? 

What’s the difference between medi- 
cine and life insurance? All the dif- 
ference in the world. Your eye-ear-nose- 
throat man can be excused for not know- 
ing how to take your temperature be- 
cause there is so much to learn about 
eyes, ears, noses, and throats. He could 
have measured your fever once, but he’s 
graduated. 

sut I have never seen the life man 
yet who could afford to graduate ex- 
clusively into taxes or programs or even 
hard-boiled customers, shutting out the 
family butcher when he wants to get 
$2,000 more. 

Call life insurance selling a profession 
if it gives you any pleasure. Profession- 
al it certainly is when it considers the 
needs of the client above the desires of 
the agent, but from the point of view 
of specialization based on exhaustive 
learning we have considerable nerve to 
Put ourselves in a class with men who 
study years before they can earn a 
nickel, 

Some Illustrations 


Let's illustrate. Understand that all 
thes "specialties are great in their prop- 
er place. I’m only taking a whack at 
then when they occupy the whole stage. 

(a) Auditors of Estates—Provided 
the audit specialist is sincere and not 
‘impiy a gentlemanly type of twister he 
as a great idea. But if.the average 
agent excludes everything else but audits 


he is taking big chances. I remember 
such a fellow in Amsterdam, N. Y. He 
audited every business man in Mont- 
gomery and Fulton counties, but it took 
him a year to discover that none of 
them could pay for the insurance he 
suggested. He had to become a book- 
keeper to keep his own wife from the 
washtubs. 

(b) Programmers—and nothing else 
but. A general agent wrote me the other 
day, “Jack decided he must program 
every prospect, so he’s out of business.” 

(c) Big Cases Only.—yYou all know 
what happens to them: when they talk 
like that. 

(d) Inheritance Taxes—When I was 
soliciting in Albany I got all heated up 
over this idea. Will Ashbrook, the soge 
editor of “Provident Notes,” cautioned 
me not to specialize exclusively. I 
thought “another narrow-minded home 
officer” until after a week I had failed 
to find anyone in Albany with that big 
an estate. (Albany papers please copy.) 

(e) Annuities—Without doubt a com- 
ing field. But I have a friend in New 
York, whenever he hears any case men- 
tioned he says, “Why didn’t you sell 
him an annuity?” There’s the danger 
line, and four out of five specialists get 
bitten the same way. 


(f) Trust Companies.—I approach this 
dread subject with fear and trembling. 
I seriously believe this is a great and 
useful field. But don’t let it run away 
with us. Probably the best cure is to 
apply to the Inordinate Trust Co. for 
a Certificate of Honorable Intentions; 
and get turned down. 

All the above is terribly negative. So 
let us have one positive conclusion. The 
ideal underwriter is the well-trained 
General Practitioner. 





Working Among 
The Colleges 


(Continued from Page 35) 


coverage of life insurance contracts and 
it is only the special application that you 
make that interests them. They rather 
object to elaboration of detail. Being 
accustomed to get their information 
from the printed page, they prefer that 
your plan be put in form for them to 
read. They like to apply analytical 
methods to a proposition. For this rea- 
son, curiously enough, the contract itself 
is the best document in presenting your 
proposition to educators. The important 
looking legal document does not fright- 
en them. They prefer to read the small 
type themselves rather than have you 
tell them what it is all about. The ex- 
hibits on the inner pages are especially 
interesting and they will more likely than 
not do some figuring of their own. It 
is a simple matter to get the contract 
before them. 


Anyone working among educators will 
have many women prospects. There are 
of course many women professors who 
are large earners from all the sources 
from which educators draw their earn- 
ings. There is no particular difference 
in the general plans that are presented 
to them. There is often a chance to put 
in a hedge against marriage which will 
meet any objection to committing them- 
selves for a long period into the future. 


Generally speaking the incomes of 
educators are much higher than they 
used to be and their sources of income 
are more varied and more substantial. 
They even draw revenue from newspa- 
per syndicates with syndicated matter on 
subjects allied to their specialty done in 
a popular style. Some of the larger 
universities have raised special endow- 


ment funds for the purpose of increasing 
salaries of the faculty and the tendency 
is still toward larger incomes. The ex- 
pansion of all educational institutions, 
enlargement of faculties, increasing en- 
dowments, all tends to make the field 
more attractive and important from the 
standpoint of the life underwriter. 





Saying It In Poetry 
By MERVIN L. LANE, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


~ 





MERVIN L. LANE 


MY SHADOW 


(With a Bow to Robert Louis Stevenson) 

My inferiority complex scares me most 
frightfully ; 

He follows me around the town 
wish I were free. 

My shadow’s not a bit like me though 
he thinks he’s my double; 

And when I lend an ear to him I’m 
in a peck of trouble. 

He drowns my inspiration and he ices 
all my pep. 

As long as he is hovering near I'll 
never make a “rep.” 


til I 





CUT IT SHORT 
When to the barber’s place of biz 
I nonchalantly go, 
He tells me what the trouble is—— 
Why my hair doesn’t grow. 
And so in reciprocity 
For his detailed report, 
These brief instructions come from me: 
The order, 
“Cut it short!” 


A canvass is a funny thing, 
With truth it should be filled, 

It must keep up a certain swing, 
Or else your man is chilled; 

The watchword is, please understand; 
By all means, be a sport, 

If you that app. would like to land, 
Remember, 

“Cut it short!” 





SYSTEM 
(With a bow to Robert Louis Stevenson) 
Every night my prayers I say, 
In my peculiar, simple way, 
Oh, let my prospects be as good 
As you and I both hope they should. 


If one is very good, I know, 
His clients’ list is bound to grow, 
But if he’s lazy, I am sure, 
His business will be very poor. 
* * * 
TO THE BACHELORS OF AMERICA 
There, little bachelor, 
Don’t you cry, 
You'll soon get married 
And—buy and buy. 


twelve months. 








they smiled 
when we started 
doing business, 


and some said 
we wouldn't last 


You 


‘can imagine their 


astonishment when 
we paid for $36,000, 
000.00 before 3 years 


and opened the ——— 


Leyendecker 
Branch 


at 
225 Broadway 


with: 


Organized 
Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 


225 Broadway, New York City 
Bowling Green 8654-5 
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JOHN J. KEMP 


ACTOR’S EQUITY INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


Annouuces an 


ALL STAR CAST 


Representing Millions of Dollars in Insurance 





What a Production the Following List of Names Would Make, 
All of Whom Hold Various Kinds of Policies with Mr. Kemp. 


Capt. Irving O’Hay, 

Ann Pennington © 

Miss Patricola 

Eva Puck & 
Sammy White 


Jas. J. Corbett 
Cortez & Peggy 


Jane Cowl 
Jack Dempsey 


Eddie Allen 
Lester Allen 
Harold Atteridge 
Fay Bainter 


Edna Leedom 
Winnie Lightner 
Carl McCullaugh 
Jack McGowan 


Charlotte Greenwood 
Ruth Gordon 

Robert Halliday 

Evelyn Herbert 

Willie & Eugene Howard 


Anna & Harry Seymour 
Oscar Shaw 

Hassard Short 

Geo. Sidney 

Louis Silvers 


John D. Barker 
Jas. Barton 
Little Billy 
Donald Brian 
Tyler Brooke 
Tom Brown 
Johnny Burke 
Richard Bennett 
Eddie Cantor 
Clark & McCullough 
Lew Cody 

Wm. Collier, Sr. 
Buster Collier 
Betty Compton 


LIFE 


Harland Dixon 
Jack Donahue 
Gordon & Martha Dooley 
Ray Dooley 

Edw. Dowling 
Dora Duby 

Allan Dwan 

Cliff Edwards 
Wm. C. Fields 
Irving Fisher 
Donald Foster 
Harry Fox 
Sydney Grant 
Bernard Granville 


Every Type 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


FIRE 


BURGLARY 


CONSULT US AS YOU WOULD YOUR LAWTES 


AUTOMOBILE 


Adelaide Hughes 
Rupert Hughes 
Walter Hoban 
1 Jolson 
oe Jackson 
John Price Jones 
Jones & Hare 
(Happiness Boys) 
Robert Emmett Keane 
Harry Kelly 
Walter Kelly 
(Virginia Judge) 
Donald Kerr 


of Insurance 


Jack McLallen 
Lulu McConnell 
“Chico” Marx 
Eddie Miller 

Harry Miller 
Marilyn Miller 
Marshal Montgomery 
Mosconi Bros. 
Harry K. Morton 
Murray & Oakland 
J. Harold Murray 
Paul Nicholson 
Clarence Nordstrom 
Ruby Norton 


to Meet the 


Carl Randall 
Rath Bros. 
Ralph Riggs 
Rigoletto Bros. 
Guy Robertson 
Will Rogers 
John Rutherford 
Adele Rowland 
“Chic” Sale 
Jos. Santley 
Fred. Santley 
Henry Santrey 
Jules Saranoff 
Vivienne Segal 


Actors. Needs 


Sid. Silvers 

Hal Skelly 

Gerald Oliver Smith 
Conway Tearle 
Norma Terris 

John Charles Thomas 
Frank Tours 

Sophie Tucker 

Billy B. Van 

Ned Wayburn 

Bert Wheeler 
Wirth & Hamid 
Walter Woolf 

Ed. Wynn 


LIABILITY 


COMPENSATION 
BONDING 
PLATE GLASS 


JEWELRY & TOURIST FLOATER 


ACTOR’S TRUNK AND BAGGAGE POLICIES 


JOHN J. KEMP 


SPECIALIST IN ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 


551 Fifth Ave. (Corner of 45th St.) Phone Murray Hill 7838-9 New York City 
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Crucial Moments With Prospects 





Some Successful Agents Tell How They Sold Insurance Cases Which Seemed Hopeless 


It is always interesting to hear from successful agents how they mas- 
tered a difficult situation. Many an apparently hopeless canvass has resulted 
in a sale when the confident, intelligent agent put up a good stiff fight 


because he refused to admit he was licked. 
necessary ; he had to have a bright thought to win. 


3ut more than a fight was 
In the accompanying 


stories the agents who are the authors tell of the crucial moments of the 


sale and how they met the situation. 


Worn Out Printing Press Gave Clue 


By WILLIAM J. AMOS, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


No. 1. A and B of Philadelphia, print- 
ers, replied to one of my circular letters, 
indicating that they might be interested 
in life insurance. 

Upon the occasion of my call, I found 
that A was president of the company, 
controlled practically all of the stock, 
and was uninsurable, being a man 66 
years of age. B was a young vigorous 
chap, who was responsible for what suc- 
cess the company was having. 

1 made my proposition to them as a 
combination, as a matter of courtesy, 
not expecting that we could do anything 
whatever with Mr. A. I was quickly in- 
formed that Mr. A was not insurable 
and that because Mr. A could not get 
insurance they could see no need for 
business insurance. 

While listening to this decision, my 
eye took in two large printing presses 
which were standing in the workroom 
outside of the office. One was covered 


with more or less dust, dirt, and rust; 
ine Other was a perfectly new machine. 
1 happened to need some business very 
badly that day, so after | had heard the 
senior member through his story, I 
looked up and asked him quietly whether 
he carried any fire insurance on the old 
press in the next room. His answer was, 
“No, it is worn out.” Then I asked him 
if he carried any fire insurance on the 
new press. Answer, “Oh, yes; because 
that press must do practically all of our 
heavy work, and its loss in a fire would 
just about wreck our business.” I sug- 
gested as amicably as I could that per- 
haps he was somewhat like the old rusty 
press, hardly worth insuring, but that the 
young man, who was carrying all of the 
load—not only making a living for him- 
self but earning a dividend on the old 
man’s stock—was, after all, worth insur- 
ing. Outcome of the interview—they 
thought the same way. 


An Impromptu Letter Got Action 
By J. M. KEPLAR, 


Bankers of Iowa 


My prospect was well-to-do; had a 
goou business; owned a fine home; had 
sume investments in stocks and bonds; 
had no insurance and kidded lite imsur- 
ance agents along to a point where he 
had not a single insurance policy. After 
stalling me a couple of times 1 tound 
Irom nis secretary, who was sympatheuc 
With insurance, that he was always in 
on Monday mornings. ‘Thereupon 1 went 
to a book store, purchased an appoint- 
ment book for fitty cents and paid thirty 
cents for having his name printed on the 
cover in gold. In it 1 wrote the first 
appointment. It was for 9:57 o'clock 
Monday morning. I left it on his desk. 

Evidently he was flattered and re- 
ceived me warmly on Monday. After 
listening to him tell why he did not 
want to take out insurance I turned the 
subject to a discussion of his family and 
found that he was very proud of his son, 
who intended to be a medical director; 
and that he had certain bonds laid aside 
to guarantee his education; also other 
onds to provide income for his wife 
should he die. He thought because he 
had these securities that insurance was 
unnecessary, 

Some one called him outside which 
Save me the opportunity to write the 
tollowing letter and hand it to him upon 
his return: 

“My Dear Son: 

“Of course your ambitions are my am- 
bitions, and mother and I have had a 
teal thrill in looking forward to educat- 
ng you for a business or professional 
career, We are pleased that you have 
decided to be a doctor and now our 
sreatest ambition is to provide the nec- 
essary funds to educate you for that 
most noble calling. 

_ Although I am in good health I real- 
ze that the Bible says, ‘Prepare thy 
house, for thou shall die and not live,’ 
therefore, I have so provided, that should 





I die before your education is complete, 
and before the name Dr. Robert Brown 
has made its appearance in gold leaf on 
some office door, that you will have the 
necessary funds to complete our vision. 

“The enclosed check for $100 is part of 


J. M. KEPLAR 


the funds so provided. I shall continue 
to hand you, through the medium of the 
Bankers Life, similar checks each month 
until you should be through school. So 
hop to it, my.boy; it’s up to you now. 
I’ve done all I can. 

“You have been a constant joy to your 
Dad, Bob, and my one great wish is 
that you will always be sincere in your 
profession, and strive ever to uphold the 


good name you have inherited, and pass 


a, at least as good as you received it. 


No father could ask more of a son, but 
I have every confidence that you will 
respect this wish for me. 
“Wishing you health, happiness and 
prosperity, I am, 
“Your affectionate father, 


He read the letter thoughtfully and I 


offered this suggestion: “If you should 
happen to fall asleep next week and 
never wake up, would you like your son 
to receive this letter when he was ready 
to enter medical college, and would you 
like him to receive from you $100 a 
month for eight years or longer? And 
the securities you previously mentioned 
still be working?” 
He said that he would. 


Selling Through An Attorney 


By GERALD A. EUBANK, 
Johnson & Higgins, New York 


I had delivered several policies for 
large amounts on the lives of two broth- 
ers. It had been necessary for me to 
deal with these brothers through their 
attorney, a very important factor in the 
management of their respective estates. 
These assured were men of wealth. The 
lawyer was the determined, logical, hard- 
headed, successful type. His shrewdness 
and acumen had counted for much in the 
financial success of the two brothers as 
he was more than their attorney, his ad- 
vice having been sought in practically all 
matters of importance. In fact, little 
business was transacted by them without 
his advice and consent. 

I had been successful in selling this 
lawyer $50,000 on his own life in favor 
of his family. It occurred to me that it 
might be a wise step on my part to order 
an additional $200,000 policy on his life 
payable to his clients, the brothers. 


A Good Business Move 


I did this and in the course of a con- 
versation with one of the brothers and 
the lawyer I “sprang” the policy as a 
surprise and suggested that it would be 
a good business move on their part to in- 
sure his life in their favor for $200,000, 
the two brothers paying the premiums 
thereon. 

There seemed no unusual objection on 
the part of the brother present, but the 
attorney poured cold water on the propo- 
sition. I was making no progress in the 
sale until the brother left the room for 
a few moments and then the attorney 
stated to me, somewhat in irritation, “I 
see no reason why my clients should buy 
insurance on my life and pay premiums 
thereon approximating $10,000. Wherein 
would I benefit thereby?” He suggested 
that he would much prefer them paying 
him an additional compensation, or re- 
trainer fee of $10,000 per year. In this 
way, he could get the benefit from it 
rother than his clients. It was apparent 
‘hat he was looking on the proposition 
from a viewpoint of self-interest. 

I seemed licked, when suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that if these two brothers 
thought enough of the services of their 
attorney to insure his life in their favor 


for $200,000, to repay them in a financial 
way for probable losses occasioned by 
his death, certainly the fact that they 
had insured him could in itself be used 
by the attorney to get them to increase 
his retainer. If they actually placed a 
commercial value on his services and, in 
consequence thereof, he also could place 
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an increased value on them, if he felt 
that he was not being sufficiently com- 
pensated. 

The attorney thought this idea was 
good. Upon the return of the client to 
the room, he stated that probably it 
might be a good idea and he would offer 
no further objection to the suggestion if 
they desired to insure his life in their 
favor. 


Possible Embarrassment of Too Many Examinations 
By DONALD A. JOHNSTON, 


Columbian National, Detroit 


I had established a contact with two 
progressive men who were partners hav- 
ing equal interests in their business. 
These men had found it necessary to 
borrow considerable money and were 
heavily involved financially. Just when 
I had reason to believe the business was 
practically secured, there appeared a 
hesitancy on their part to close the case. 

What had happened was that they had 
seen fit to procure figures, statistics and 
various plans of insurance from friends 
of theirs who were agents of other com- 
panies. The usual uneasiness of all of 
the agents on the case was apparent. The 


partners, however, were still unwilling 
to close. From various indications I was 
apprehensive that the case would be lost 
to me. I had completed my proposal on 
a plan which I felt was best suited to 
their requirements and considered that I 
had done all that was possible. As a last 
resort I made further analysis of their 
insurance needs, emphasizing their ‘re- 
sponsibility first to the bank, second to 
the business and third to the relationship 
that would exist between the estate and 
the business should one of the partners 
be taken by death. If all these respon- 
sibilities were not fully covered by in- 
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Whether you live in Chicago or else- 
where the services of the experts in our 
Brokerage Department are available to 


you without charge. 


We have the exclusive service of an 
experienced Medical Referee and are 
equipped for handling and distributing 
large lines of insurance. 


Try us on your next case in Chicago. 


S. T. WHATLEY, General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
230 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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How Josh Lee Would Sell 





Famous Young Oklahoma University Professor, 


Who Has Met Hundreds of Life Insurance 
Agents, Gives The Gold Book His Idea 
of An Effective Selling Talk 


How can a life insurance agent sell a 
man who is living something that is to 
be realized upon after he is dead? It 
was “Hurry-Up” Yost, famous Univer- 
sity of Michigan football coach, who 
said: “I never like to play a game with- 
out a chance to win.” No one likes to 
enter a contest without a chance to 
win. With life insurance it seems that 
a man is worth more dead than alive. 
It appears that life insurance is a tax on 
the living to pay for the dead. It ap- 
pears that a man must die to win his 
bet with the life insurance company. To 
aman who is very much of this earth 
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these conceptions 
sistance. 


heighten sales re- 


Now, how does the agent overcome 
this resistance ? 

First, the man himself is stimulated by 
the spirit of competition in his own com- 
pany and with other companies. 

He is stimulated by natural ambition 
and the knowledge that the sky is the 
limit; no blind alleys in this business. 

He has pleasing personality. He has 
been brought into the organization be- 
cause he can approach men. 

He is a trained salesman: makes sys- 
tematic attack on his territory and a 
psychological approach to his prospects. 
He knows the answers to the objection. 


Determination and Stimulation 


He is determined. The capital required 
for him to enter the business is inspira- 
tion and determination. His company 
helps supply these at the agency meet- 
Ings, state and national conventions, and 


through their publications and office 
correspondence. : 
Second, the nature of the business 


Stimulates the agent. 

It is a dignified business dealing in 
the highest type of finance, first cousin 
fo banking and half-brother to trust 
companies. Only life insurance deals in 
elecmosynary finance. 

To sell life insurance is the most 
worthy way to cheat the Orphans Home 
of its orphans. 

It is more charitable 
money for the poor. 

Life insurance is the arch enemy of 
Panics. It stabilizes the family finance. 

Selling life insurance is better than 
Promoting thrift campaigns for savings 
banks, 

It is better than raising scholarship 
funds for worthy boys and girls who 
wish to go to school. 


than raising 


Life insurance is the greatest com- 
petitor of the Poor House. 


Odds Are In Favor of the Agent 


Life insurance policies keep the gro- 
ceryman coming to the widow’s door, 
and fill the little empty stockings on 
Christmas Eve. 


With a business like this the odds 
are in favor of the agent. When he 
meets the prospect, it is an unfair strug- 
gle. Both may be equally trained in 
financial matters, but the insurance man 
has all the advantage. Thrice armed is 
the man whose cause is just. He be- 
comes then the champion of a grief- 
stricken widow and the protector of 
fatherless children. Resistance falls be- 
fore a man with these weapons. 


Let us look at the agent’s methods. 

When a life saver saves a drowning 
man he may have to knock him uncon- 
scious in order to save his life. Life 
insurance men use similar tactics. They 
feel justified in knocking a man uncon- 
scious in order to save his life—insur- 
ance. 

A salesman sold a man six gasoline 
savers to be attached to different parts 
of his motor, each one guaranteed to 
save 20% of the gasoline. The result 
was that the man had to stop every 
ten miles and draw off a gallon. 

That same brand of salesmanship, in- 
tensified and polished is the life insur- 
ance agent. 


Convincing the Oats’ Feeler 


When a man feels his oats, often its 
because he has just had his corn. But 
a man in the vigor of life with the “cap- 
tain of industry” tingle in his blood, feels 
his oats. His sales resistance for life 
insurance is high because he never felt 
the need of it less. The speculative 
fever is on him. Why should he put 
part of his money away at less than 4% 
when he feels sure that he can make 
much more than that through the exer- 
cise of his own financial ingenuity. 

Enter the life insurance agent. “Have 
you made your will yet?” That was 
an unexpected uppercut. “Will?” He 
has very little besides ambition and a 
good job. Neither of those are worth 
much to a dead man. But he doesn’t 
intend to die soon. He wants something 
for the living. Here is the agent’s 
chance. ; 

The agent says: “I’ll bet you $10,000 
against a dollar a day that you are living 
twenty years from now.” 

The prospect replies: “Yes, but I have 
to die to win.” 

The agent answers: “No you don’t; 
you win if you lose. If you die you 
win the $10,000. If you live, I'll give 
you back all of your money with some 
interest. You win this bet either way. 
But, if you don’t take this proposition, 
you are betting your children’s bread 
that you will live. In that case, if you 
die, you lose and your wife and chil- 
dren lose their food and shelter. On 
the other hand, if you live without this 
policy, you have only eighteen chances 
out of one hundred of winning, because 
only eighteen out of every one hundred 
old men have enough to take care of 
them.” 

“Here is a blank will,” the agent con- 
tinues, “how would you fill this out?” 

“My last will and testament, all of 
my debts are to be paid out of——” 
What fund? ; 

“My burial expenses are to be paid 
from——” What fund? : 

“To my faithful wife, Molly, is to be 
paid in one sum $2,000 and $80 per 
month from——” What fund? 

“For my son, Robert’s education I be- 
queath $50 per month for four years 
from——” What fund? 


The agent hits him where he lives to 
protect him when he dies. 


A Come-Back 


But the prospect rallies, feeling that 
this is not a business argument. 

The agent uses some more logic: “All 
right. In the business world you have 
a good standing. Suppose you went to 
borrow some money at the bank, The 
banker knows you are honest and that 
you have a good job, but he doesn’t 
know that you will be living when that 
note comes due; so the first question he 
will ask you is, have you any life in- 
surance? You may be willing to bet 
your little family’s food against death, 
but the banker is not.” Agent scores 
again. 

“Then too, at a certain age the cash 
value of your policy will be $7,000.” The 
agent goes on to tell him of Mr. X—— 
drawing $6,000 cash on his policy, and 
Mr. Y—— to whom the company has 
just paid $11,000 in cash. He follows 
up with a right swing to the heart, tell- 
ing of paying a $15,000 policy to a widow 
and three children, $5,000 down and the 
rest in monthly payments for twelve 
years with compound interest, accruing 
all the time on the unpaid amount. 

Sensing that the prospect wants to 
realize on it while living, the salesman 
continues: “We pay Mr. B—— $80 per 
month and will as long as he lives. If 
there is a residue that goes to his bene- 
ficiary. Yours can be arranged so you 
will draw monthly payments and leave 
some too. The unpaid balance is draw- 
ing compound interest all the time. 

“You have a cash value that you can 
draw out at any time. You have a loan 
value that increases every year. At such 
and such an age you can draw out $2,000 
more than you put in. Your money has 
been saved for you; your family has 
been protected; and you are paid $2,000 
more than you paid the company. You 
win if you win and you win if you 
lose.” 

There comes the feeling of security. 
The prospect knows he can live and en- 
joy his policy. He gets more than he 
puts in; the increasing cash value, the 
loan privilege, the annuities, the pro- 
tection. Then to have each dollar go 
where it is intended, without lawyers’ 
fees, untaxable, and to have his family 
protected, even if it is a little less—he 
decides to make himself secure dead or 
alive. He takes the insurance. 


EDUCATION APPROACH 


“Your boy is about four years old now 
and so he wouldn’t be ready for college 
for another fourteen years—thirty-four 
years after you started into business life. 
Now, Mr. Prospect, you wanted him to 
have just as good a chance, just as good 
preparation as you had—no better.. Af- 
ter that span of thirty-four years a col- 
lege education will be just as essential 
to him in order to meet the competi- 
tion of his day as the two years of high 
school were in your time.” 

When the father says he wants it, it 
is a fine thing, that he is going to do it, 
but that he can’t afford $100 a year, the 
answer is not net costs, dividends, cash 
values, saving a part of his income, or 
even that the education must be paid for 
anyhow and that this is only paying it 
in advance instalments. All this should 
have been emphasized earlier in the in- 
terview. At this point of the interview 
the answer to the price objection is, 
“What would you rather do with your 
money than provide this wonderful guar- 
antee that will mean everything through- 
out the life of your boy ?”—Dominion 
Life Bulletin. 








PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


It is a simple matter to convince the 
members of a partnership of the very 
exposed position they are in without 
partnership insurance protection. There 
are countless instances all over the coun- 
try of embarrassment due to the death 
of one of the partners without provision 
made for the transfer of the deceased’s 
interest and provision by life insurance 
for its purchase. 
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HELP WANTED MALE! 


We are looking for a man 
who will fit in to the scheme 
of things. He does not neces- 
sarily have to have a life in- 
surance experience, but he 
must not be at present affili- 
ated with any life company in 
New York City or its imme- 
diate environs. 


You—Mr., Miss or Mrs. 
Reader, as the case may be— 
who are probably in, or at 
least interested in the life in- 
surance business, may know 
of just such an individual. 


We prefer someone with ex- 
ecutive ability, who has a 
strong leaning towards selling 
work, and who would eventu- 
ally desire to break in to the 
Managerial end of Agency 
work. 


We don’t care about his age 
as long as his arteries and 
backbone are in good shape. 


If he is a New Yorker, and 
doesn’t believe the grass is al- 
Ways greener on the other 
side of the fence—we’d like to 
talk with him. 


If he is outside of New 
York at present, and feels the 
urge to join the Insurance 
Community doing the great- 
est volume of Life business of 
any in the world—we’d like to 
talk with him. 


Write, ’phone, or Western 
Union: 


THE MERVIN L. LANE 
AGENCY 


*(A YOUNG GROWING 
OUTFIT)* 


1140 Broadway, 
Corner 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


“WHERE SERVICE IS A HABIT” 


Telephones: CALedonia 2906 to 2907 
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BROKERS 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Our salaried supervisors and consultants are equipped 
to render FREE EXPERT ASSISTANCE in setting up 
and selling LIFE INSURANCE for TRUST purposes. 
Banks and Business Men are learning that Life Insur- 
ance is the solution for Inheritance Taxes and losses to 
their business occasioned by the death of Key Men. 
We have the organization that can assist you in securing 
this business. 


Full commissions and renewals guaranteed 


T. M. SEARLES 


General Agent 
AMtna Life Insurance Co. 
7th Floor Essex Building 


Newark, New Jersey 
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Case And Program Analysis 


By H. K. SCHOCH, 
Assistant General Agent, Aetna Life, Chicago 


Epitor’s Norte: 


The S. T. Whatley general agency of 
the Aetna Life in Chicago has been un- 
usually successful in case and program 
work. The agency in its dealings with 
full-time men and brokers has been will- 
ing to prepare and present these pro- 
grams in a most interesting fashion. In 
co-operation with the men it has fre- 
quently tripled the agent’s profit by 
analyzing the needs of their clients and 
furnishing them counsel. In the past 
eighteen months in the full-time depart- 
ment alone it has paid for more than 
$2,500,000 of business placed on pro- 
grams, no case of which was less than 
$25,000. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of prepar- 
ing complete programs and our method 
in this office has been to obtain wherever 
possible complete information from the 
prospect and his assent to the issuance 


gram, and we know of cases where new 
insurance, necessitated by new responsi- 
bilities, has been applied for and issued 
although had the original insurance not 
been completely arranged for particular 
purposes, some of the older contracts 
would have bcen used to cover later con- 
tingencies. 

We believe that more life insurance is 
being sold today because we are not 
selling life insurance. We are trying to 
sell the realization of men’s desires; a 
proper appreciation of business risks, and 
the life insurance which is issued in con- 
nection with the sale of the idea is sold 
as an essential cog in the machinery or, 
if you please, the lubricant which makes 
the plan work easily. 

lf only agents would realize that pro- 
grams do not sell themselves, but that 
it requires their presence and their per- 
sonality to make the prospect under- 
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of insurance before the program is final- 
ly arranged. The first or second inter- 
view may be spent in a general discus- 
sion of his needs and a tentative out- 
line presented, but the real work of ar- 
Tanging contracts and changing benefi- 
ciary clauses, or writing trust agreements 
and partnership plans is almost always 
done after we know that the insurance 
can be issued, and frequently after it has 
been actually paid for. 


Two Partners Sold 


In a case closed within the past ten 
days, which illustrates this point, I sold 
two partners on the desirability of busi- 
Ness insurance, had them examined for 
$75,000 and $25,000 respectively, and had 
the insurance issued and paid for, This 
week we are discussing with them the 
actual arrangement of the insurance and 
ave prepared a partnership agreement 
which we will submit both to them and 
to their bankers. No matter what the 
final disposition of the insurance is, we 
know that no outside influence can now 
Prevent the issuance of it. 

_ We believe in placing a full outline 
In the hands of the client after the in- 
Surance has been issued and arranged 
and we know of programs which have 
been prepared as far back as two years 
ago that are being kept in the desks of 
the insured and referred to regularly. 

e know of policies which have been 
Placed after the original program has 
een established because of the recom- 
mendations included in the original pro- 


stand, they would sell a great deal more 
insurance on this basis. Program selling 
naturally revolves around the fact that 
two things are required—first that you 
have an idea of what the prospect needs, 
and secondly, that the prospect gets a 
clear idea of your idea. 


Case Analysis Summary 


In our case analysis activities we are 
using a mimeographed sheet which reads 
as follows: 

How to Sell the Idea of Programming— 


a—Establish a counsellor-client attitude. 
b—Make a service approach and secure an 
invitation to draw up a plan. 
Methods of Obtaining Information— 
a—Get information from sources outside of 
prospect—from friends, acquaintances 
and bankers. 
b—Obtain advance information from the pros- 
pect, and present program at second 
interview. 
c—Obtain information and develop program 
idea at the same time. 
Constructing the Picture of Man’s Relationship— 
1—His obligations to his family—wife, chil- 
dren, parents, relatives. 
2—His liabilities—administratiom expenses, 
business obligations, bank credits, en- 
dorsements, loans, inheritance or es- 
tate taxes. 
3—His ambitions—old age, future plans, thrift, 
savings. 
4—His philanthropies—church, 
tals, colleges. 


The Steps in Actual Preparation of a Program— 
1—Survey his relationships in life. 
2—Estimate the amounts of money needed— 

to whom and when payable. 
3—Balance assets against estimate. 
a—Survey present property and existing 
life insurance. 
b—Make detail analysis of present life in 
surance. 


clubs, hospi- 


4—Organizing the program— 
a—Selection of new policies and policy 
forms—having reference to his needs, 
his ability to pay and his personal 
status, 
b—Selection of the agent for distribution— 
life insurance company or trust com- 


pany. } ; 
c—Selection of method of distribution— 
interest option, limited instalment, 


continuous monthly income, annuity. 
d—Prepare the income agreements. 
Itcms To Be Checked In Surveying Existing 

Insurance— 

Company, Number, Kind. Premiums—When 
payable; how payable; total amount. Age at 
issue; date of issue; encumbrances. Dividends 
—how used; disability—kind; double indemnity; 
fo feiture provisions; settlement provisions. 

Beneficiary—-Name,__ relationship, right  re- 
served to change. Cash value—Next anniver- 
sary. At 60 and 65. 

Cautions To Be Observed In Programming— 

a-—There is no magic in programs—programs 

will not sell themselves. 

b—lIt is not always possible to sell the entire 

program at once—do not dverwhelm 
your prospect. 

c—Do not prepare too elaborate a program. 

d—-Do not overlook any detail—sometimes an 

apparently insignificant detail points 
the way to a man’s real interest. 


In illustrating the manner in which 
cases are analyzed I give to readers of 


Since preparing this article, Mr. Schoch has been made general agent of the Actna Life in Boston. 


His wife recently received a small leg- 
acy which has been used as the down 
payment on their home. There remains 
a $4,000 first mortgage and a $2,000 sec- 
ond mortgage; both mortgages carrying 
6% interest. The second mortgage is to 
be paid off in equal instalments in five 
years. 

Mr. Bradley has saved approximately 
$500 in cash and bonds. He has a §$2,- 
000 twenty payment life policy about 
eight years old, 

He would like to see his children well 
educated, though he does not know how 
to accomplish it. 

His wife was a stenographer before 
marriage. 

List the various needs for life insur- 
ance. 

Which need furnishes the best sales 
argument ? 

Estimate the amount of insurance re- 
quired under each need. 

What form or forms of policies would 
you suggest? 

Determine the annual premium outlay. 

Construct a budget for this family 
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The Gold Book two cases, and with them 
the charts illustrating the insurance 
tie-up. The cases follow: 
Case No. 1 
Support and Readjustment of a Family 
Husband’s Income $4,000 
Wm. Bradley, Age 39 
Mr. Bradley is married; his wife’s age 
is thirty-three. They have two children 
—a boy of seven and a girl of four. 
He is the head bookkeeper of a tex- 


tile concern at a salary of $4,000 per 
year. 


which will permit the expenditure your 
program calls for. 





Case No. 2 


Support, Readjustment and Education of 
a Family 
Husband’s Income of $7,500 
David Farrington, Born August 27, 1884 
Family—Mrs. Farrington, age thirty- 
nine; David, Jr., age twelve; James, age 
nine; Helen, age seven. David, Jr., is 
the father’s favorite. Mother living, 
seventy years old—living with sister in 
(continued on Page 45) 
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Attention Mr. Broker! 
HAVE YOU A LIFE DEPARTMENT? 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW THE PRUDENTIAL CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE MONEY AND BE OF REAL SERVICE TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


Some of the Advantages of The Prudential are as follows: 


. Very low initial premiums with liberal Annual Dividends. 

. Waiver of premium and payment of full face of policy with interest in 
instalments in case of total and permanent disability, on all regular 
policies, including Modified Life and Term policies, without extra pre- 
miums, for maximum limits of amount. 


. The Prudential will consider applications as follows:— 
$1,000. to $500,000. at most ages 15 to 66 Inc. Regular Plans. 
$5,000. to $500,000. at most ages 20 to 60 Inc. Modified Life. 
$1,000. to $200,000. at most ages 17 to 55 Inc. Term Plans. 


. The Prudential will consider applications with additional benefits upon pay- 
ment of extra premiums as follows:— 
$50,000. with Accidental Death Benefits. 
$50,000. with Disability Income Provision. 
$50,000. with 90-Day Disability Income Clause. 


. The Prudential will consider Sub-Standard business with four ratings, Spe- 
cial A, B, C, and D, for amounts as follows: 


$1,000. to $300,000. at most ages 15 to 66 Inc. Special “A”. 
$1,000. to $200,000. at most ages 15 to 66 Inc. Special “B”. 
$1,000. to $100,000. at most ages 15 to 66 Inc. Special “C”. 
$1,000. to $60,000. at most ages 15 to 66 Inc. Special “D”. 


. Consult us on GROUP, WHOLESALE, or SALARY ALLOTMENT IN- 
SURANCE. Our Group Department with Group experts to assist you in 
closing cases awaits your call. 


. You are offered very attractive commissions by this office either on a flat 
first year brokerage basis or a regular first year commission and renewal 
contract. 

You need prompt and efficient service—we can furnish it. 
You may need expert assistance—we supply the expert. 
We need you. You need us. Let us get together. 

Come in and get acquainted, or telephone. 


Charles A. Foehl, Manager, Ordinary Department. 
we 14 


P. R. Garrison, Asst. Manager, 


J. E. O'Neill, 6e ae 66 66 


G. W. Boyling, “ 7 ° ss 
Second Floor, Astor House Bldg. 


217 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone: Whitehall 6286-6287-6288 


Tue PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA |Eeeennee® 


Edward D. Duffield, President. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Selling Premium Insurance 





By CHARLES M. BISCAY, JR., Western and Southern Life 














Interviewing various types of prospects 
for life insurance protection has given 
rise to the problem of how their inter- 
est may best by aroused. We know that 
few men want life insurance, but they 
all need it and the modern life under- 
writer must find the means to make his 
prospect want it. 


The most frequent argument present- 
ed by the prospect against his taking 
on more protection is that he is “over- 
loaded” with life insurance and can’t af- 
ford it. Constantly confronted with this 
antiquated and utterly meaningless state- 
ment, I found it necessary to devise an 
approach whereby if I am refused the 
opportunity of rendering him the benefit 
of a great service, the prospect has been 
forced to admit that he is financially 
embarrassed to the extent of being un- 
able to afford $4 per week $200 a year 
for a $10,000 contract). Few men like 
to do that. 


Accurate Figuring 

Hence, the idea of selling premiums 
instead of insurance has enabled me to 
show the prospect that he can afford 
additional protection. Old policyholders 
being the nucleus of my list of canvasses, 
I try to study each prospect’s financial 
situation, his position in his company, 
how much insurance he carries, etc. 
Most important of all, however, I get 
his exact age, in order that I may figure 
out the rate to the penny before I call 
upon him. Thus, when interviewing him, 
I am fortified with facts that are most 
beneficial and the average business man 
is somewhat flattered when he sees that 
the agent has apparently heard a great 
deal about him. The next step toward 
the goal is quoting him an exact rate 
for an annual deposit. In other words, 
I am selling him $200 worth of protec- 
tion. Ten thousand dollars often ap- 
pears about the size of a mountain to 
some men and the mere mention of the 
face amount of the policy will sometimes 
put your work to naught. It scares the 
prospect off. A $10,000 life insurance 
policy may require many various pre- 
mium deposits and you can beat his 
question by quoting a certain rate be- 
fore he asks. ; 

The average business man regards his 
insurance program in terms of his an- 
nual deposits to the company. If he 
thinks he has his limit of insurance, it 
is because he thinks that he can’t pay 
any more premiums and not because he 
thinks that his family can get along on 
what insurance he now carries. It is 
ridiculous the small amount that some 
men carry and if you were to present 
these men with a $10,000 or $20,000 pro- 
gram they would probably refuse to con- 
sider it. But, approaching them on a 
different angle: i. e., a premium basis, 
you will, nine times out of ten, arouse 
their interest to the extent of a first 
class interview. 


Immediate Reaction Tells the Story 

By quoting premiums to your prospect 
you can tell very quickly whether or not 
your man might be sold. His reaction 
to the amount of the premium will most 
likely guide you in your procedure and 
you will know just how much time you 
can spend with him. Go into a man’s 
office with a $10,000 contract and he will 
say “No” right away. You stay and 
tty to convince him, because they all 
say “No” and you may waste a lot of 


your valuable time “feeling” him out. 
On the other hand, the man that says 
“No” to a $4 a week proposition is pret- 
ty nearly telling the truth. Most of 
them won’t say they can’t afford that 
much. 

It is all in the point of view. Mr. 
Prospect couldn’t afford an additional 
$10,000 policy, but he could save about 
$4 a week for insurance investment. So 
there you are. 

Selling premiums is exactly the same 
as selling the contract itself. If you 
chose to present the contract first and 
your prospect is interested, he will in- 
variably ask: “How much will it cost?” 
Can’t blame him for that because his 
insurance is bought in premiums. There- 
fore, why not anticipate his interroga- 
tion and tell him “how much it costs” 
at once. You are going to tell him 
sooner or later and you might just as 
well mention it right away. When you 
explain that so much in premiums will 
“buy” him so much protection, you are 
approaching him in a positive sense; 
whereas if you tell him that a certain 
contract will “cost” him so much in pre- 
miums, you are dealing in a negative 
sense and you almost feel that you are 
apologizing for the cost of the protec- 
tion. 

Then there is another view. There are 
men who would carry a great deal of 
insurance if they could get it cheap 
enough. They would all take plenty if 
they could get it for nothing. You see, 
therefore, that a prospect is more con- 
cerned with the price he has to pay than 
the amount of insurance he would like 
to carry. Of course, that class of men 
who wait too long to apply for their in- 
surance, usually will pay any sum to get 
protection. But we are not considering 
this type of man in selling premiums. 


Programs Help 


The method of programming a man’s 
insurance, used extensively among the 
leading underwriters today, offers fur- 
ther opportunities of writing business on 
the premium basis. By analyzing the 
prospect’s insurance, you gain insight to 
his financial status, insofar as his pre- 
mium payments are concerned. Listing 
his deposits by their respective dates, 
shows you the proportion that he pays 
in each month. In this manner, new 
premiums may be sold to balance each 
of the 12 months of the year. In such 
a method of programming, the premiums 
are the paramount issue and not neces- 
sarily the amount of insurance. As a 
result you equalize his monthly pay- 
ments to the extent of additional de- 
posits and consequently increase his pro- 
tection at the same time. With the fa- 
cilities today of writing monthly, quar- 
terly and semi-annual premiums, the un- 
derwriter has the means of presenting 
a simple, yet adequate program for his 


prospect. 
Small Additions 


There is another point that must not 
be overlooked. The agent can greatly 
increase his year’s production by the 
small additions to policies that he sells. 
For example: at the age of 40, the rate 
for $10,000 is $239.70. If the agent were 
to sell that man a premium of an even 
$250 a year, he would have sold a con- 
tract of $10,850 and, believe it or not, 
it is just as easy to sell a premium of 
$250 as it is $239.70. The agent has 
written an additional amount of $850. If 
the applicant had taken the $10,000 pol- 








icy for $239.70 it is a sure bet that he 
considers his insurance as costing him 
$250 a year. He probably mentioned it 
so often that he begins to actually fig- 
ure on it. It is natural enough and the 
two amounts are fairly close. There- 
fore, why not really sell him $250 worth 
of protection and serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. Serve him with additional pro- 
tection and increase your own produc- 
tion, 

If the agent had presented a prospec- 
tus for a $10,000 policy, he would be 
practically unable to get over the addi- 
tional insurance. Naturally, this amount 
varies with the insurance sold, but large 
or small, we are after production and 
the agent can better his records in this 
manner. 

Selling premium insurance brings into 
play a greater study of human nature— 
it requires less of actual sales ability 
and more of observing various types of 
men. You are trying to sell something 
to the man and if you can approach him 
with a positive and definite plan, your 
task is made much simpler. 





Case and 
Program Analysis 


(continued from Page 43) 


Wisconsin; Mr. Farrington contributes 
somewhat to her support. 

Business and Finances.—He is a sales 
manager of a paint concern, though he 
has not been with them very long. He 
was formerly in the paint business for 
himself but suffered financial reverses 
and lost practically everything, He has 
$3,000 indebtedness remaining, his note 
is held by the bank and is endorsed by 
a friend. 

His net income is approximately $7,- 
500. He does not now own a home and 
his net worth is negligible. 

Life Insurance—Mr. Farrington has 
$15,000 of life insurance—$2,000 Endow- 
ment at sixty-five; $3,000 Ordinary Life, 
and $10,000 Government insurance which 
is still on the term basis. 

Mr. Farrington’s knowledge of the 
paint business was quite broad and he 
had offered his services to the gov- 
ernment during the late war, and had 
been commissioned. Both he and Mrs. 
Farrington are college graduates. They 
entertained quite extensively formerly 
and they feel that although their pres- 
ent income is considerably below that 
which Mr. Farrington made a few years 
ago that they must maintain a good ap- 
pearance and live in a good neighbor- 
hood. 

List in the order of their importance 
the arguments you would use in con- 
vincing Mr. Farrington of his need for 
more insurance. 

Outline 2 program for him showing the 
amount of insurance and annual pre- 
mium outlay. 

If it is not possible to sell Mr. Farring- 
ton the entire program, which parts of 
it will you endeavor to place first? 

Assuming that Mr. Farrington takes 
your program as outlined, what provi- 
sions have you made for the expansion 
of his program in case he later earns 
more money? 





Reason, not rashness, is the only true 
means of bringing our fellow citizens to 
their true minds—Thomas Jefferson. 


Making A 
Secretary 
Think Seriously 


Gerald A. Eubank, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, New York and points West, who, 
by the way, will pay for between $4,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000 of personal produc- 
tion by November 1, was calling upon 
some financial leaders in the Wall street 
district, soliciting insurance. He was suc- 
cessful in three calls, but in the fourth 
ran against a secretary of the cold-as- 
ice and “I don’t think you can see him” 
type. Eubank’s come-back was this: 

“Very well, sir. You have decided 
that your principal shall have no contact 
with a man who has a suggestion to 
make to him of vital importance to your 
institution. I will accept you at your 
word, but with the understanding that 
the responsibility is upon your own 
shoulders and that later when explana- 
tions are necessary because this sugges- 
tion was not forthcoming you will make 
them as best you can.” 

Mr. Eubank then left, leaving the sec- 
retary to do some tall thinking. Later 
he got a ’phone message from him fix- 
ing up an appointment. 


A Bit Of 
Managerial 
Philosophy 








It is infrequently that a general agent 
will send out a letter which does not 
discuss a contract or a form or the ad- 
vantages of his office. An exception was 
a letter written by Lathrop E. Baldwin, 
New England Mutual, New York, who 
broke away from the customary sales 
circular and indulged in some _philos- 
ophy. His letter, captioned “The Pro- 
fession of Life Insurance Selling,” .read 
as follows: 


“Salesmanship is one of the oldest, 
most useful and most honorable pro- 
fessions in the world. The fabric of our 
civilization is built on a framework of 
life insurance salesmanship. Without 
salesmanship, commerce and _ industry, 
art and science, would be impossible. 

“Actually, progress began when man 
began to sell an idea or a commodity 
to his fellowmen. Man is creative, and 
because he can create more than he 
needs for his own use he must sell the 
surplus to his neighbors. No lazy, dis- 
interested, half-hearted, preoccupied man 
can sell. To sell we must have life, 
spirit, animation; even under trials and 
adverse conditions. Only savages, who 
live by the bounty of nature, can afford 
to be without salesmanship. This is the 
most luxurious age in the history of the 
world. Working men and_ working 
women enjoy comforts and pleasures 
which were beyond the reach of kings 
and princes, the rich and great, a few 
generations ago—and to a large extent 
because of the life insurance salesman.” 


Insures Half Of Town 


Carl Francis of the Huntington 
Agency of the Equitable of Iowa has 
secured a rather unique record in the 
town of Ury, W. Va. This town is in- 
habited by sixteen families with a total 
population of seventy-five. Eight poli- 
cies have been placed on eight separate 
lives for a total of $28,000. 

Mr. Francis’ entrance into the town re- 
cently was for the purpose of selling 
business insurance to the partners of the 
leading store. These partners were sold 
$5,000 each and through their influence 
the other prospects were more easily 
sold 








Nothing is so contagious as enthusi- 
asm. It is the real allegory of the tale 
of Orpheus. It moves stones, it charms 
brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of sin- 
cerity and truth accomplishes no vic- 
tories without it—Bulwer-Lytton. 
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How Chicago Women Agents Make Good 


A Reporter for The Gold Book Interviews Emily M. Roby, Eleanor Y. Skillin, Sara Frances Jones, Ruby 
Thornton, Verona T. Spain, Helen Handy and Esther M. Marks Who Are Among the Leading 
Writers of Insurance 





By GWEN WAGNER, Chicago 


Some of the most successful women agents in the country are located in 


Chicago. 


In that city are woman’s departments in life insurance general 


agency or managerial offices which are as important and as large as will be 
found anywhere. Chicago has produced several women agents of the “star” 
variety, including Mrs. Emily M. Roby, who probably writes as much insur- 
ance as any women does, and there are many consistent workers, women who 


understand insurance in all of its aspects. 


How some of these women work, 


together with their experiences and careers, are described in the accompany- 
ing interviews. I have been doing newspaper work about Chicago for some 
time and I must confess that ] was tremendously impressed with what these 


life insurance women are doing. 


It was Major Alexander Patterson, of 
the Penn Mutual, who said of Mrs. Em- 
ily M. Roby, “She’s absolutely one of the 
best in the business! There just aren’t 
any better!” 

That seemed a pretty broad statement 
until it was learned that for the past ten 
years she has had an annual production 
of more than $1,000,000; that for the last 
three of four years has written approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 yearly; that she sold 
one man a policy so large that his yearly 
premium is $94,982.05; and that she dis- 
posed of a corporation insurance policy 
the premium on which amounts to $110,- 
424.70. yearly. 

Although Mrs. Roby’s offices at 120 
South La Salle street, Chicago, adjoin 
those of the Penn Mutual, she is a free- 
lance agent. She has been working in- 
dependently for almost all of the twenty 
years she has been in the business. The 
chief reason for her going into life in- 
surance was that so far as she could 
learn twenty years ago, it was the only 
feld that was open to a woman who 
wanted to work independently. Having 
arrived at that conclusion she went to 
work with characteristic directness to 
tealize her ambitions. 


No Beating About the Bush 


It has been said of her that she makes 
more of the first five minutes of an in- 
terview than most agents. Her explana- 
tion is that she has an extraordinary 
power of seeing herself through her 
client’s eyes. She knows, he has more 
things to do than he’ll ever get done; 
that he is harried and hurried and that 
his first natural thought when he sees 
her is something like: “Good Lord! A 
woman! What does she want?” And 
because she knows one of his outstand- 
ing masculine characteristics is the de- 
sire for immediate action, she tells him 
what she wants—at once. No beating 
about the bush; no shilly-shallying. She 
is there to sell life insurance and she 
says so. 

Of course, that which goes before the 
first five minutes of an interview is an- 
other story which involves what might 
be called the sheer mechanics of her 
trade. 
flow do I get prospects?” she said. 

at's the easiest part of this work. 
There are so many prospects (I don’t 
tegard them as that, by the way), that 
if I lived to be a hundred I could never 
fet around to all of them. Why I can’t 
Pick up a newspaper without finding half 
a dozen, The financial page is full of 
em. 

. ‘Maybe a manufacturing plant doubled 
its output last year. Perhaps a man has 
lust been made president of a big con- 
cern. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
ta manufacturing plant doubles its out- 
put it's doing a good business and needs 
More insurance? And if a man is made 
President of a big concern isn’t it just 


plain common sense to figure that, with 

his added responsibilities and income he 

should, and can, carry more insurance ?” 
Her Approach 

Does she use the telephone on new 
prospects? Never. Letters? 

“Not many. And if I do they’re as 
short as I can make them. And I read 
them over many times before I send 
them out.” 

Does she send her card in by the of- 
fice boy? Rarely. Usually she merely 


~ 








MRS. EMILY M. ROBY 


gives him her name. And_ usually, 
through the very casualness of this 
method, she is able to see her pros- 
pect for a few moments at least. She 
herself says the reason she is able to 
get her clients to listen to her in those 
first, all-important moments, is because 
she is natural. 

“If his plant has doubled its output 
it seems to me‘to be the natural thing 
to mention that. I may say, ‘The news- 
papers report you had a very successful 
year. That’s splendid. You must feel 
gratified.” At once we’re on a subject 
that’s next to his heart. And then I 
tell him immediately that I am there to 
sell him insurance. I feel that my visit 
is merely the logical outcome of his in- 
creasing business. Certainly he needs 
more insurance. And I’m undoubtedly 
rendering him a service by offering it to 
him. After he realizes that he does 
need more business it’s just a question of 
who’s going to get it—I or the number 
of friends he must have in the insurance 
business.” 

Who is the person who gets that man’s 
name on a policy? 


Here is Mrs. Roby’s description: The 
person who, above all others, impresses 
that man as having the most authorita- 
tive knowedge of the insurance business; 
who is able to marshal the facts before 
him in the clearest, briefest, most logical 
fashion; who asks him few questions— 
gathering as much information as pos- 
sible from other sources; who best con- 
veys the thought that the client can 
shift all the responsibility of his life in- 
surance onto the insurance writer. 

“Tmportant men don’t want to be both- 
ered with any more responsibility than is 
absolutely necessary,” she said. “They 
want to shift it to other, capable people 
so they will be left free to direct the 
main issues. The person who is able to 
convince this man of entire capability 
and who does it in the least possible time 
is the one who is going to get his in- 
surance.” 

She has an infinite talent for patience. 
She doesn’t expect to get the prospect’s 
name on the dotted line the first time 
she calls on him. 

“I couldn’t—not with the kind of in- 
surance I sell. I don’t attempt to sell 
anything but large policies. And when 
you approach large sums you must ex- 





pect a man to deliberate and consider the 
subject from all angles. I wait weeks, 
months and sometimes years to get a 
man’s insurance. But I’m willing to 
wait, for when I get it it’s worth it!” 

She figures nothing on a small scale 
not even vacations. She takes three 
months in the summer and six weeks in 
the winter. She travels at home and 
abroad. But these vacations add to her 
store of knowlege, contribute to her fur- 
ther awareness—a most necessary asset 
in dealing with the caliber of men with 
whom she does business. 

What’s the thrill of the business for 
her? The money? No. That's a thrill, 
but not the biggest. This is it. That 
moment when, after months of hard 
work she sits in the private office of a 
big concern and, with officials of the 
company, goes through the processes of 
cinching a big policy—when she knows 
that at last the power is all in her 
hands—when the final hour of the big 
job is about to strike, there comes some- 
thing, perhaps a sense of mastery, that 
makes all the patience and the labor 
and the battle that has gone before seem 
mere bagatelles before the exultation of 
this one magnificent moment. 





Eleanor Y. Skillin Sees An 
Insurance Story In Everything 


June, 1928, saw the conclusion of Mrs. 
Eleanor Young Skillin’s fourth year in 
the insurance business. She is with the 
Massachusetts Mutual. What probably 
is of vastly more importance is that dur- 
ing the year she wrote a million dollars 
worth of insurance, or, to be exact, 
$1,052,000. Another achievement, worthy 
of mention, is that in two years she put 
$905,000 on the right side of the ledger 
—all of which came from three con- 
tracts! 

It would seem, then, that Mrs. Skillin 
certainly deserves a seat among the lead- 
ing women producers in the country. 

“But I don’t think it represents any- 
thing but a normal, healthy growth,” she 
said. Here they are: Mrs. Skillin’s fig- 
ures on a “normal, healthy growth” for 
four years in the insurance. 

First year (or rather eight months, be- 
cause she started too late to get in a 
full year), $146,000. Second year, $220,- 
000. Third year, $507,000. Fourth year, 
$1,000,000. 

It has been said of some women pro- 
ducers that the reason they were able 
to make such fine records was that they 
had valuable contacts to begin with. 


Didn’t Work Her Contacts 


But listen to Mrs. Skillin on 
tacts.” 


“Of course, they are valuable to every 
insurance writer, but I think anyone 
makes a mistake in trying to sell con- 
tacts until they really know how to sell 
them. I’m speaking about the really im- 
portant contacts—the kind one can make 
money on. A large number of my con- 
tacts are represented in my business of 
the last two years. But I didn’t spoil 
my valuable contacts by trying to sell 
them in the beginning. I saved them 
until I knew how!” 


Just the same, Mrs. Skillin does not 


“con- 


pretend to know all there is to know 
about insurance. She says she is just 
beginning to get an idea of how to go 
about it. 

“And if you’re interested in it, and 
like it, there’s a no more fascinating bus- 
iness in the world,” she said. 

In her offices in the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, she has a library of books 
on salesmanship, insurance, law—even on 
human nature. She studies continually. 
In the beginning, she even went as far 
as to exclude her friends and to ignore 
her ordinary recreational pursuits in or- 
der to study and to fit herself for her 
work. Shortly after she started, she took 
an insuance course at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

“And that helped,” she said. “At 
least, it gave me the fundamentals of 
the business and a foundation for what 
I wanted to do.” 

Never Sold Until Four Years Ago 

Until four years ago Mrs. Skillin had 
done no selling experience, but she had 
had business experience. Before her 
marriage, she was secretary to A. Mont- 
gomery Ward and Charles T. Thorne. 
But general business experience and sell- 
ing experience are altogether two dif- 
ferent things, says Mrs. Skillin. 

When her husband died and she was 
left with two young sons to care’ for, 
Mrs. Skillin went into life insurance. 
Not, however, of her own free will. She 
was persuaded into it. Chester A. Flit- 
craft, member of the famous Flitcraft 
family of publishers, and a_ life-long 
friend of Mrs. Skillin’s, really was re- 
sponsible for winning her over to the 
idea of trying to sell insurance. 

How does she sell? 

“The most important factor of the 
sale is the man to whom you sell,” said 
Mrs. Skillin. “How do you size him 
up? How much thought do you give to 
what he is, what he thinks and what 
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are the motives to which we can appeal 
in order to persuade him to buy?” 

How a man thinks! 

“When you find that out you have 
found the key to the situation! And 
remember this, in dealing with any type 
of prospect, the key to the situation 1s 
to be found somewhere.” 

Find the Achilles Heel f 

In other words, every Achilles has his 
vulnerable heel. It’s up to the discern- 
ing insurance writer to find it. 

And about prospects. 

“Sometimes I seem to have so many 
that I think I’ll never get around to 
them,” she said. “And again, I think, 
‘Who on earth can I approach now? 
There are days when I simply have to 
force myself to get out and go after 
clients and there are others when 
overflow with desire to meet clients, talk 
to them, sell them! But you simply 
must keep going on the dull days as well 
as the bright.” 

Mrs. Skillin has taught herself to see 
a life insurance story and, practically, a 
life insurance prospect, everywhere. 


Boy Gets Both Dog And Insurance 


Edward, is almost 16. He has a play- 
mate whose birthday was sometime in 
June. Mrs. Skillin decided the boy 
should be written for insurance to be- 
gin on his birthday. She went to see 
his father. 

Perhaps it would be better to hear 
Edward tell the story—as he told it to 
Willa, the maid, after he had come back 
irom his paymate’s home, whence he had 
gone with his mother. 

“You should have heard mother!” Ed- 
ward told Willa enthusiastically. “Moth- 
er told Walter’s father that she thought 
Walter should have insurance to begin 
his sixteenth birthday with and Walter’s 
father said he was going to get Walter 
a dog. Well, mother said she thought 
that was fine—that everybody ought to 
have a dog and that as soon as our ship 
came in and we could live in a house 
instead of an apartment we were going 
tohave a dog too. But, you know, when 
she got through talking about the dog, 
she went right back to life insurance 
aid Walter’s father would get off the 
subject and they’d talk about something 
ese for a while, but they always got 
back. And after awhile mother said: 
‘You want to give Walter a dog for his 
birthday and I want to give him insur- 
Let’s compromise. Let’s give him 


insur- 
ance. Little 
wonder that she finds prospects and that 
she can sell them, when everything about 
her spells “Insurance.” 


Her Scrapbook 
In a scrapbook she has every kind of 
ahuman interest story you can think of, 
i poetry and prose, that she uses to 
illustrate her points in life insurance. 
For example, that quotation, “A certain 
wise man of the East prayed that he 















One of the outstanding women of the 
tountry in life insurance, with years of 
successful production to her credit, is 
Miss Sara Frances Jones, former man- 
‘ger of the women’s department for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
cago. Miss Jones numbers among 
het clients the president of one of the 
‘gest railroad systems in the country, 
‘Prominent vice president of the Inter- 
National Harvester Co., and scores of 
Other big business figures whose names 
fre almost household words. 

As to her methods, Miss Jones has no 
gular routine. In general, she follows 
these rules: 
Always make an appointment. It saves 
€ client’s time and that of the agent. 


Here’s an example: Her eldest son, ' 


might see today through the eyes of to- 
morrow,” means insurance to her. And 
she can prove it. She'll make a story 
about it. 

Edward says: “Mother can make a life 
insurance story out anything—even the 
Bible!” 

Plans Work Month In Advance 

Perhaps her former business training 
taught her to be systematic about her 
work. For she is systematic. As much 


as she can she tries to plan her work 
by the month. At the beginning she 
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tries to arrange enough work to keep 
her busy for the thirty days. 

“T’m not always able to follow out my 
program, but I try to do it as best I can. 
In just the same way I plan my talk 
before I see my client. I don’t always 
follow it after I’ve seen him but I plan 
it ahead anyway and usually find I can 
stick to it. That is, I at least know how 
I am going to begin and how I am going 
to end. You know, in making a speech, 
you must know how you're going to 
start and how you’re going to finish. 
What goes in between doesn’t have to 
be planned out so carefully. If you 
know where you’re going you'll keep 
pretty well on the track anyway. And, 
in talking to a client, if you'll keep the 
end of your talk in view, even though 
you get sidetracked in the middle, you'll 
come out right.” 

Her belief in selling life insurance is 
to find out what the prospect’s need is 
and then cover it. 

“There’s always either a real objec- 
tion or an excuse,” she said. “The life 
insurance writer’s duty is to show that 
person what insurance will do for him. 
Make him want it, for, after all, any 
person buys what he wants, not what he 
needs.” 





Sara Frances Jones Writes 
Many Men Of Affairs 


Sell the idea of service and the policy 
will take care of itself. Make positive 
statements. When the psychological mo- 
ment comes to close, strike and strike 
hard. 
Uses Telephone Effectively 

Listening to Miss Jones make her talk 
over the telephone and one begins to 
understand how making an appointment 
in that fashion is possible. Her conver- 
sation runs something like this: “Mr. 
Smith, this is Sara Frances Jones. I 
have a service that I think you would be 
interested in and if you'll give me ten 
minutes of your time this afternoon, I'll 
explain it to you.” 

Nothing especially extraordinary about 
the words, but they carry the ring of 





authority, the tone of one who knows 
her business thoroughly. 

“In the majority of calls the man says: 
‘Come in at 3 o’clock, Miss Jones.’ Or, 
‘I can’t see you today, but tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock I’ll give you a few 
minutes,’” said Miss Jones. “Of course, 
many times they want to know who I 
am and what I want and I frankly tell 
them. I lose some of them that way, 
naturally. But I think in the main my 
average is pretty good.” 

The first thing Miss Jones does when 
she calls on the client is to impress him 
at once with the fact that she has come 
to help him. She tells him she would 
like to go over his policies, abstract 
them, she calls it (for, of course, nine 
times out of ten he is already carrying 
insurance), and suggest whatever ad- 
justments if any are necessary and to 
figure with him on whether or not he is 
sufficiently covered. When he argues 
that he knows he is carrying as much 
insurance as he can stand she agrees 
that that is entirely possible, but is he 
certain his insurance is properly dis- 
tributed? She shows him where it is 
possible to carry enough insurance, but 
if not on a definite program, to still have 
it so unwisely distributed that it does 
not represent complete coverage for his 
individual needs. She would merely like 
to look over his policies,and see how his 
insurance is distributed. The service, in 
o‘her words, of an expert is offered him. 
It’s pretty hard for an intelligent man to 
turn down such an intelligent proposi- 
tion. 

Once given permission to go over the 
policies she does so thoroughly and 
honestly. She does not believe in try- 
ing to sell a man insurance when, ob- 
viously, he is carrying as much now as 
he can possibly pay for. In that case 
she suggests term insurance to cover 
some specific item (and there is always 


at least one item uncovered, she finds), 
and then, later on, turn this into some- 
thing permanent. 


Knows When To Close 


She never says, “Don’t you think you 
should insure your boy a college educa- 
tion, Mr. Smith?” It’s, “Now, you know 
you should make certain your boy can 
go to college, don’t you?” But that last 
“Don’t you?” is not a question. It is a 
statement, expressed positively, with no 
room for argument. 

_ And when it comes to the psycholog- 
ical moment to “close,” here’s a brilliant 
example of the way Miss Jones strikes 
when that moment arrives. An adver- 
tising man had consented to her exam- 
ining his policies. He had looked over 
the abstract that she had submitted to 
him. He knew he needed more insur- 
ance and yet, like many people, he was 
going to get out of it if he could. So 
he hedged. “Suppose we put this off a 
few days. You write this out more in 
detail for me to study and come back 
and talk to me.” 

But Miss Jones’ long training made 
her sense the psychological moment. She 
knew here was the time to strike. 

It happened that the man was the star 
salesman of the company he represented. 
On his desk was a folder with pictures 
of the cream of the sales force across 
the top. This man’s picture, because of 
his stellar position, was in the center. 
Miss Jones leaned forward and put her 
finger on that picture. 

“Mr. Smith,” she said, “did you get to 
that position by making contracts for 
your clients to pigeon hole?” 

“No,” he retorted, jarred by 
abruptness of the question. 

“I don’t give service that way either,” 
Miss Jones came back quickly. “I think 
we'd better fix this policy up right now.” 

And they did. 


the 





Ruby Thornton Specializes 
In Sale Of Annuities 


Miss Ruby Thornton, of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, looks as though she were 
somewhere in her middle twenties and 
yet, despite her obvious youth, she wrote 
half a million dollars of insurance last 
year. Just how she did it may best be 
summed up in her own words: “I don’t 
sell insurance. My clients buy it.” Ac- 
cording to her version of her methods, 
she creates a demand for her commodity 
and that commodity then automatically 
sells itsef. 


Miss Thornton might well be called a 
specialist in the insurance business be- 
cause not only does she specialize on 
the kind of insurance that she sells but 
she aso specializes on the type of client. 


Annuities to Older Men 


Annuities form the bulk of Miss 
Thornton’s insurance business. And as 
for clients—she has sold only one wo- 
man during her career and the ages of 
the men she writes range from fifty-five 
to seventy. 

Her reason for selecting older men is 
because they are easier to approach and 
because, usually, they know what they 
want. And her reason for working hard 
on annuities is because she believes in 
most cases annuities are what the older 
men want. 

Miss Thornton makes no attempt to 
sell insurance as an investment. 


“There are too many high-powered 
bond salesmen selling investment,” she 
said. “I sell what the bond salesman 
can’t. That’s protection.” 

Usually, Miss Thornton approaches a 
prospective client through his secretary. 
Always, she is armed with as much in- 
formation concerning his business and 
the amount of insurance he carries as 
she possibly can discover. At the start 
she makes no attempt to sell him. What 


she wants to do is to analyze the pol- 
icies he already has and determine 
whether or not he needs more insurance. 
They have bought here, there and every- 
where, but have no harmonious program. 
She shows him how to co-ordinate his 
business. 


“Sometimes I even find that a client 
doesn’t need more insurance,” said Miss 
Thornton, “that all that is required is 
an auditing—one might say—and. a re- 
arrangement of the policies. Of course 
these cases are rare but when they oc- 
cur I tell my client my honest opinion. 
He appreciates this frankness and will 
then usually go out of his way to be of 
some help to me.” 

This suggests the way Miss Thornton 
gets prospects. One client suggests 
someone else. 

“I learned early not to use another 
man’s name as an entering wedge for 
an interview with a prospective client,” 
said Miss Thornton. “In fact, I never 
use the name unless it is in a casual 
way. All I use is the information that 
has been given me. Using another man’s 
name as a means of getting an audience 
with a prospective client makes that cli- 
ent feel at once that you are taking ad- 
vantage of him. While he will, in all 
probability, be courteous, inwardly he is 
hostile. : 

“Not only that,” she said, “but if 
you fall down on trying to sell him in- 
surance, the man who gave you his name 
loses confidence in you and the result is 
that one good contact is gone forever.” 

Miss Thornton makes it a rule never 
to make too many visits. If she has 
some new angle that she thinks will in- 
terest him she makes an appointment, 
keeps it promptly, disposes of her busi- 
ness speedily and efficiently and then 
leaves. He is a busy man. She wants 
him to know that she knows it and so 
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wastes no more of his time than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 
Says Being Young Woman Is Handicap 
Being a women, and a young one at 
that, is a handicap in the insurance busi- 
ness, according to Miss Thornton. That 
is one of the reasons she selects elderly 
men for clients. Young men usually are 
embarrassed by the frequent visits of a 


young woman. An elderly man’s atti- 
tude is one of helpfulness and indul- 
gence. If the woman knows her busi- 


ness and shows him where he needs ad- 
ditional insurance the elderly man has 
more respect and admiration for her 
ability than a young man. He has been 
over the road. He knows it’s a hard one. 
A young man is still on it and looks 
upon a woman something in the light of 
a competitor. 

Oddly enough, Miss 
discovered that some 
name of a woman on 


Thornton has 
men dislike the 
their insurance 


policies. So, in signing them, she writes 
simply, “R. Thornton.” 

According to Miss Thornton, it is im- 
portant that a woman know her business 
even better than a man would be sup- 
posed to know it. Men give other men 
credit for a certain amount of ability. 
This is, they take a certain amount of 
it for granted. With a woman, it’s alto- 
gether different. She is obliged to prove 
she has ability. Consequently, she must, 
of necessity, work harder to drive her 
arguments home than a man, and she 
must, without question, know exactly 
what she is talking about. 

Miss Thornton has been in the in- 
surance business five years. Except for 
two years she spent on the road, selling 
advertising, after she left the university, 
that is all she has done. She chose life 
insurance because it offered her an op- 
portunity of selling something without 
having to travel to do it. 





Mrs. Verona T. Spain Started 
Without Any List Of Friends 


As the leading producer among all the 
women agents of the Mutual Life of New 
York in the United States and Canada, 
with $800,000 paid for in the past year, 
Mrs. Verona T. Spain is one of Chi- 
cago’s most successful agents. She 
wrote one very large policy last year as 


the result merely of reading a man’s 
name on an office door. She has a 
genius for making friends. The man’s 
secretary liked her instantly and became 
her best ally. It was she who made 
possible the first interview. That inter- 
view was all Mrs. Spain needed. She 
offered her insurance advice swiftly, ef- 
ficiently. Before she finally landed her 


big contract she wrote the secretary for 
$10,000 and a clerk for $1,000. 


Once she wrote $120,000 worth of in- 
surance as the result of walking into a 
real estate office where she saw two 


chatting. With her warm, 
she said, “I was passing 
the window and saw you sitting here 
and, since you didn’t look so very busy, 
I thought you wouldn’t mind if I came in 
and talked to you for a few minutes 
about something I know you'll be inter- 
ested in.” She wrote one of the women, 
her husband and her son. 

Mrs. Spain has no elaborate program 


women sitting, 
vigorous smile, 


Helen Handy Was 


for lining up prospects, no “system” of 


client control. Naturally she uses her 
head when it comes to selecting those 
whom she will see. But good, common 


sense, coupled with the will to do, helps 
her there. 

Mrs. Spain is connected with the Sam- 
uel Heifetz office of the Mutual Life in 
Chicago. Year before last she was 
elected vice president of that company’s 
Field Club in recognition of her having 
led all women agents of the company in 
business production for the year. While 
she still leads the women she is no long- 
er vice president of the Field Club be- 


cause the rules prevent her succeeding 
herself. Among the more than 40) 


agents of the Mutual Life who last year 
qualified for membership in the Field 
Club by exceeding the quarter million 
quota, Mrs. Spain stood third. 

This year Mrs. Spain is close to the 
$1,000,000 mark. She has been in the 
business eight years and had practically 
no business experience when she entered 
insurance. But she had a young son to 
inspire her. She knew not more than 
two people in Chicago’s giant “loop’— 
no “contacts,” no friends to set her feet 
on the right path. As they say in the 
theatrical profession, she “opened cold.” 

3ut she’s not going to finish that way. 





Stenographer; 


Esther H. Marks In Lyceum Work 


Two of the other women I interviewed 
in Chicago life insurance offices were 
Miss Helen Handy, of the’ John Han- 
cock, and Mrs. Esther H. Marks, of the 
Continental. 

Miss Handy declares the hardest part 
of selling by “cold canvass” is not get- 
ting into a man’s office but getting out 
of one’s own. She believes that an agent 
should keep working consistently, be- 
cause if they let up in pace it is hard 
to get into the drive again. She thinks 
an agent should recognize limitations and 
not think that every person is a pros- 
pect. “There are some you can’t sell,” 
she says, and the sooner this is recog- 
nized the better. 

Miss Handy uses hypothetical cases, 
neatly typed out on a single piece of 
paper and presented in the form of a 
dialogue. “The minute you give a man 
something tangible to consider he is in- 
terested,” she said. With her $10,000 
is a working basis she frequently uses. 

College, a short fling at stenographic 
work and then life insurance furnishes 
her career in a nutshell. 


Likes Cold Canvass 


Mrs. Marks went into life insurance 
after fifteen years’ experience in lyceum 
work. Lorraine L. Ferrer, head of the 


women’s department Continental Assur- 
ance, gave her her chance. She had 
vision, a pleasing personality, a_ belief 
that she could sell insurance because so 
many people needed it. Cold canvass 
has not been difficult for her. 





Woman Agent 
Captures A Town 


(continued from Page 27) 


ing to let them ride their horses. There 
is always the danger though of Alice 
producing a rate book and informing the 
young people that the best present a 
young man can give his wife to be, is a 
life insurance policy. It is rumored that 
Alice has on occasion given the young 
man the inspiration to throw caution to 
the wind and declare himself long be- 
fore he had intended to do so. Always 


she is looking forward to the future 
when more business will come to her 
company. 


A lover of the great outdoors she 
spends as much time as possible in the 
open. Her parents were pioneers and 
tillers of the soil and early in life she 
experienced the hardships of pioneer 
life. Walking to the little schoolhouse 


three miles away and back was a daily 
occurrence for her during the Winter 
months, and the only vacation she or 
her brothers and sisters had during the 
Summer was between crops. She learned 
to irrigate and absorbed a knowledge 
of the intricacies of farming, which today 
stand her in good stead in helping to 
manage and run the farms connected 
with “Doke’s Place.” Above all she has 
been blessed with the strong health com- 
mon to children of pioneers. 

Although her days in school were 
short she nevertheless has taken every 
opportunity to improve herself along 
scholastic lines, and in her library you 


——— 


Doke, was asked by The Gold Book if 
he would not tell its readers why he 
thought enough of this insurance avent 
to preside at such an event. He said 
to. the writer: 

“It was a pleasure for me to take part 
in this affair by making a brief speech 
of welcome to her many friends and also 
to discuss the success she has met in 
life insurance. She is a strong, ageres- 
sive character in any work which she 
attempts. Her standing in the commun- 
ity and in the state is high, which js 
natural as her personality is pleasant and 
congenial, her character of the finest 
type. Moreover, she is diplomatic in 





Mrs. Doke’s Float in A Parade 


find the best books and latest magazines. 
By means of the radio, by which she 
keeps herself posted on the latest mar- 
ket quotations, she advises others and 
benefits herself in the matter of buying 
and selling. She never allows herself 
to fall behind and is ready at any time 
to try some new innovation in her busi- 
ness or on her farms that might prove 
beneficial. Her home is her office and 
the whole of Sanpete county her work- 
shop. Every person is a prospect, nearly 
every prospect a policyholder, and every 
policyholder a friend. Her business was 
not built in a day, but eighteen years 
of strenuous labor has gone into it. 
Through it all she has not forgotten the 
day in the little telephone office when 
she first decided to sell her people 
service. 


A Tribute From a Bishop 


3ishop P. D. Jensen, who presided at 


the last policyholders’ party of Mrs. 


her agency work while socially she is 
strong in her contacts with people in 
all walks of life. We know what she 
has done for her clientele and it is easy 
to understand why she is so successful. 
An adaptability to meet business situa- 
tions is one of her assets.” 

Mrs. Albert Johnson, one of the prom- 
inent women of Ephraim, said to the 
writer: “Mrs. Doke is so dignified and 
helpful that she is never a bore, while 
at the same time she is persistent and 
is determined. Being an intellectual 
woman she is capable of carrying her ap- 
peal to all classes and ages. Her ac- 
tivity in this community is by no means 
confined to insurance as she spares 
neither time nor energy in helping put 
over every worthy community project.’ 

One-fifth of the Penn Mutual's busi- 
ness in Utah is in the small scattered 
section where Mrs. Doke operates. This 
section is said to have about 1,700 policy- 
holders. 








Miss Shapiro 
Back In Her 
Stride Again 


One of the most interesting life in- 
surance agents of America is Miss Mary 
Z. Shapiro, of the New York Life, who 
in some years has written hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of production. There 
are few women as competent in handling 
business cases. 

In the last few years her life insur- 


ance production has been below her 
standard. This was due to illness and 


her desire to “look-into-politics,” and the 
education and companionship of a de- 
pendent, all of which were secondary 
heretofore, owing to the demands on 
her time and the intense application to 
an active business career and its respon- 
sibilities. But notwithstanding, she hos 
paid since the first of October, 1927, 
for over $400,000, having qualified for 
one of the New York Life clubs and has 
also given considerable surplus to anoth- 
er company. She is now planning and 
hopes to start an aggressive campaign 
for new business this coming Fall and 
Winter, the results of which may ex- 
ceed all previous records. 


A SHORT LESSON ON CLOSING 

One day when Napoleon was review- 
ing his army, the horse on which he was 
riding shied and ran. It looked for a 
moment as though the emperor would 
be thrown and injured. But suddenly a 
private darted out from the ranks, 
caught the reins, checked the horse, and 
placed the bridle i in the Corsican’s hands. 

“Thank you, Captain!” said the Little 
Corporal with a smile of approva il. 

“Of what regiment, sir?” replied the 
soldier without a second’s hesitation. 

“The Old Guard,” returned the en 
peror, as he passed along. 

This soldier recognized opportunity 
when he met it. He got his emperor's 
signature on the dotted line imm diately. 
He neither talked too much nor let delay 





allow his prospect’s ardor t cool— 
Aetnagram. 
IT’S SAVING 

Most forms of life insuran-’ polis 
are really a form of saving. Th y brill 
up a reserve against misfortun which 
would not be done otherwise, at le" 
with the regularity and certainty thet 
results when the saving is made a form 


of contract with the life insurance co™ 
pany. 
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Trust Companies Tell Their Story 


It is said that there are 2,000 trust companies in America which have 
become boosters of insurance through the development of insurance in their 
trust divisions. The number having specialists who devote all of their time 
to the insurance proceeds angle is growing. Many of these trust companies 
buy large space in the advertising columns of daily papers and other me- 
diums of publicity in which insurance is featured. The Gold Book has asked 
some of the men in Greater New York trust companies who are working 
in close co-operation with insurance agents to write articles for this number 


and they are reproduced herewith. 


Analyzing Estates For _ 
Insurance Underwriters 





By A. K. TAYLOR 


Trust Department, National 


Growing realization by the public of 
the many advantages of the insurance 
trust plan and the recent rapid develop- 
ment of insurance trust serwce are both 
due, in large measure, to practical co- 
operation between life underwriters and 
trust officers. Undoubtedly the future 
will disclose many methods of co-oper- 
ating not readily apparent today, but 
the principle is well established by the 
very nature of the service to be render- 
ed. Already certain definite methods 
have progressed well beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Others will follow a wider 
understanding of the “General Policies 
for Co-operation,” adopted last May at 
the joint meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York and 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City. 

We shall here discuss briefly one of 
the ways of working with life under- 
writers which we regard as practical and 
constructive for all three parties con- 
cerned—prospect, life underwriter and 
corporate trustee. We refer to the sur- 
vey or audit plan of selling, usually 
called “Estate Analysis.” 


Benefits for the Prospect 


This plan has numerous benefits for 
the prospect. Surprisingly few men ever 
take an accurate inventory of their es- 
tates. Almost any underwriter can cite 
from experience instances of keen busi- 
ness executives who fail to apply to their 
personal affairs any of the organizing 
ability which they give to their own bus- 
iness. Such a man knows that death 
and taxes are certain, feels that he is 
carrying “a lot of insurance” which he 
considers adequate, but neglects the im- 
portant matter of making an accurate 
survey of his estate as such. 

The consequences of such neglect are 
frequently disastrous. Failure to make 
ample cash provision to cover taxes, ad- 
ministration and other expenses bound 
to arise at the time of decease often 
means forced sales of estate assets to 
lurnish cash and forced sales usually 
mean loss. Lack of a definite plan to 
supply regular income for the family, 
With provisions for emergency needs, 
may subject them unnecessarily to great 
Mconvenience or hardship, besides need- 
lessly reducing the size of the estate. 

An estate plan based on a careful anal- 
ysis of assets and liabilities, with due 
tegard for the functions of life insur- 
ance, should prevent such a situation. 
t gives the prospect a clear picture of 
his requirements and points out the 
most reasonable way of meeting them. 
It shows him how best to “set his house 
in order,” crystallizes his ideas regard- 
Ing the disposition of his insurance and 
other property and emphasizes the many 
advantages of trust service for fulfilling 
is plans. All in all it is the most 
logical method of determining an estate 
Situation and will be of great value to 
the prospect in helping him put his af- 
airs on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 


City Bank, New York City 


Life underwriters will recognize much 
in favor of this plan. A decade or so 
ago this type of service had little place 
in life underwriting but today, because 
they know that it fills a real need, alert 
underwriters are striving to give such 
service. We feel that the facilities of 
such a trust department as that of the 
National City Bank of New York offer 
many advantages to underwriters in this 
connection. As a rule, using them will 
save their time for other selling, and 
will facilitate the approach to the pros- 
pect. 

Our service is more than a mere digest 
of insurance policies. It proposes a com- 
prehensive analysis of the prospect’s to- 
tal assets and liabilities and is intended 
to clarify the relation of his life insur- 
ance to his entire estate and to the im- 
portant question of family income. It 
helps him arrive at the amount of taxes, 
administration and other expenses which 
his estate will eventually have to pay 
and to determine the most economical 
provisions for their payment. It assists 
him in drafting a plan for the disposi- 
tion of his insurance estate which will 
comply with his wishes and assure their 
faithful fulfillment. 


Obviously all this calls for familiarity 
with many requirements of law, taxa- 
tion and other technical subjects, and 
with the broad possibilities of arrange- 
ment available under trust agreements, 
in addition to a thorough understanding 
of the functions and purposes of life in- 
surance. While some underwriters spe- 
cialize in this type of work we feel that 
the advantages to any underwriter in 
co-operating with us to offer such serv- 
ice to insurance trust prospects are ap- 
parent. 

Careful analysis of a 


man’s estate 





enables us to apply to his problems the 
broad experience of our trust department 
in estate management and to offer spe- 
cific suggestions which may be of value. 
It opens possibilities for constructive 
trust service which might otherwise re- 
main hidden. There are often oppor- 
tunities to effect a complete estate plan 
including the will, testamentary and liv- 
ing trusts as well as an insurance trust. 
The underwriter who is a party to such 
complete service cannot fail to benefit. 
Development of this service has been 
a natural result of the growing demands 
upon our trust department. We know 
that it has large possibilities for promot- 
ing the desirable ends of estate creation 
and estate conservation and plan to ex- 
tend our facilities along these lines, 


Procedure Is Simple 


The procedure for this co-operative 
service is simple. It is assumed that the 
life underwriter knows or will obtain 
sufficient information about the estate of 
his prospect or client to serve as a basis 
for a complete analysis and suggested 
plan. This means all of his assets and 
liabilities, including his income and 
debts, insurance in force and interest in 
his business. A form of questionnaire 
is available for this purpose which is 
often helpful. Frequently the under- 
writer may obtain these facts by “sell- 
ing the bank” to his prospect and in- 
teresting him in the advantages of trust 
service and an insurance trust agree- 
ment and of having a complete, impar- 
tial analysis of his estate made by such a 
competent agency as a means for de- 
termining the most suitable plan. 

It may happen, through business affilia- 
tions or other good reasons, that a pros- 
pect is in a position to deal only with 
his present banking connection on any 
matters of this kind. It would be a 
waste of time for the underwriter, his 
prospect and our trust department to 
prepare and present a complete plan in 
such an instance. We believe, however, 
that the underwriter can ascertain, dur- 
ing the first interview, whether the pros- 
pect will give consideration to the spe- 
cial facilities and experience of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Unless there are special reasons for 
using the prospect’s name we find it best 
for underwriters to submit their cases 
to us as “John Doe” prospects and to 
make our surveys accordingly. There 
are certain advantages in this plan of 
operation which are no doubt apparent 
to the underwriter. For instance, with 
personalities eliminated, the prospect 
may more readily appreciate that our 
suggestions are based on impartial find- 
ings. | 

With the facts in hand our estate 
planning service will make a complete 
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analysis of the situation and draw a 
plan in the preparation of which the life 
underwriter’s recommendations will be 
welcome. This, .with a suitable letter, 
is then given to the underwriter to pre- 
sent to the prospect. If it seems de- 
sirable, a representative of the trust de- 
partment will call with the underwriter. 
How Co-operation Works 

We realize that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult or even impossible to obtain all of 
the data regarding an estate, even 
though the case may be a good prospect 
for an insurance trust. In such in- 
stances it is usually possible to secure 
enough information for us to make up a 
suggested plan, based partly on the facts 
and partly on assumption. Presentation 
of this to the prospect with a letter or 
questionnaire designed to bring out the 
additional items needed, will frequently 
continue negotiations to a satisfactory 
conclusion, 

How this method of co-operation op- 
erates in practice may best be illustrated 
by describing a recent typical case. The 
underwriter was unable on the first in- 
terview to convince his prospect of his 
need for additional insurance but did 
persuade him that a complete analysis 
of his estate by a good trust organiza- 
tion might be valuable. The prospect, 
who is one of four partners in a profit- 
able investment business, then gave 
complete information. . 

His total gross estate was $280,000, and 
included his home, stocks, bonds, notes 
receivable, unimproved real estate in a 
middle western state, an interest in his 
firm, cash in bank and $40,000 insurance, 
part of it payable to his estate. He con- 
sidered his insurance entirely adequate. 
His earnings for several years have been 
around $50,000 per year and he estimated 
that his family would require, after his 
death, at least $15,000 per year to con- 
tinue living in comfort in their present 
home. 

Our estimate of the taxes, administra- 
tion expenses, executor’s and attorney’s 
fees, medical services, funeral expenses 
and miscellaneous items, payable at his 
death, totaled $43,318. This, we pointed 
out, was conservative, since the aver- 
age shrinkage of estate of this size at 
death is a little over 18%, or about $50,- 
500. It left a net estate of $236,682. 
However, this included some large items 
which could not be counted on to pro- 
duce income which totaled $145,000, leav- 
ing an income-producing estate of but 
$91,682. Assuming an average annual 
rate of income of 5%, this would pro- 
vide but $4,584 per year for the family, 
or about $10,500 less than the prospect 
intended they should have. 


Business Insurance Cases 


As a result of our analysis and sug- 
gestions the underwriter obtained an ap- 
plication for $100,000 new business and 
assurances from the prospect that he 
would take an additional $50,000 and 
possibly $100,000 as soon as the first lot 
came through. He has agreed to place 
all of it in trust, possibly on the funded 
plan. He stated that he had made his 
will and had considered his affairs to be 
in good shape but that our analysis 
showed him otherwise and convinced 
him of the wisdom of providing at once 
and securely for the minimum needs of 
his family. 

A possible further development of this 
case is a business insurance trust on the 
four partners. No agreement is now in 
effect and when the end of the vacation 
season brings all four partners together, 
a plan will be submitted to them through 
the underwriter. 

As is indicated above, this same plan 
of co-operation with life underwriters 
applies to business insurance cases. 
There are few instances in this field 
where the services of a corporate trus- 
tee are not of great advantage to all of 
the parties in interest. Valuing part- 
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nership interests and the stock of close 
corporations and constructing practical 
insurance trust programs for the adjust- 
ment of such interests at the death of 
any concerned, is a service which under- 
writers will find most valuable. 

This estate planning service is avail- 
able anywhere in the United States, as 
the National City Bank of New York 
handles insurance trusts for residents of 
any state. Contacts can be maintained 
through the offices of the National City 
Company, of which there are over fifty 
in this country, located in the principal 
centers, with direct wires to the head 
office. Correspondence may be carried 
on with the head office of the bank. 
Residents of many states may effect im- 


The Insurance 


portant tax savings to their estates 
through appointment of a New York 
trustee in that re-investments of funds 
are not subject to the severe personal 
property taxes that exist in their own 
states. Such direct taxes on money and 
securities have been abolished in New 
York. The income, inheritance and 
other tax laws of this state do not at- 
tempt to reach non-residents creating 
New York trusts. 

All of us are but on the threshold of 
the opportunities for service offered by 
the insurance trust plan. The door is 
open, and for those of us who enter in 
a spirit of understanding and_ willing 
co-operation, the constructive, reward- 
ing work to be donc is limitless. 


Trust As 


A Business Proposition 





By C. ALLISON SCULLY, Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 


New York; and Author of “Insurance Trusts” 


\lthough policies of life insurance have 
been made the subject of deeds of trust 
in isolated cases, it has only been within 
the last eight years that the practice has 
become common and it is only within 
the last two or three years that a strong 
effort to develop community of interest 
and concert of action on the part of the 
life underwriter and the trust official has 
been made. 

This effort to reconcile the operations 
of men in two fields of endeavor form- 
erly entirely distinct and separate has 
brought life insurance as an institution 
and the administartion of trust estates 
by banks and trust companies as a meth- 
od of conserving and administering pol- 
icy proceeds under the most searching 
scrutiny and analysis. While it was in- 
evitable that there should be developed 
friction in certain minor phases of cach 
business which were apparently in con- 
tradiction, real progress to the elimina- 
tion of these seeming inconsistencies has 
been made. The question now of im- 
portance is not “What are the points 
where the interests of life underwriters 
and trust officials diverge?” but “Is the 
insurance trust of any real use or value 
to the life underwriter?” 

Seek No Endorsement 

First of all, the banks and trust com- 
panies of the United States are soundly 
organized and soundly run institutions. 
Their record requires no justification and 
seeks no endorsement. They ask no fa- 
vor. Unless life underwriters regard the 
life insurance trust as a good business 
proposition, bank and trust company of- 
ficials neither ask nor expect life under- 
writers to busy themselves in trying to 
get prospects to create insurance trusts. 

Trust officials have sponsored the life 
insurance trust because: 

1. They believe in life insurance. 

2. They believe that the interest of the 
policyholder is served to better advant- 
age in many cases by the creation of an 
insurance trust than by any other meth- 
od of disposing of the policy proceeds. 

3. The insurance trust is a good busi- 
ness proposition for the trust official in 
that it. represents the creation of trust 
estates. It is also a good business prop- 
osition for the life underwriter in that it 
is the means of his selling life insurance 
which he might not and probably would 
not otherwise be able to sell. 

Is the insurance trust a good business 
proposition for the life underwriter? If 
it is not, then trust officials need not ex- 
pect the help or co-operation of the life 
underwriter. 

Helps Sell Insurance 

The opinion of the outstanding life 
underwriters of the country expressed in 
insurance publications and in private dis- 
cussion is that the insurance trust is of 
inestimable value to them in the sale of 
life insurance. A study of the methods 
adopted by these men as expressed at 
the various sales conferences shows that 


the insurance trust plays a very import- 
ant part, if not the leading part, in their 
approach to their prospects. One very 
large producer remarked to the writer 
that the insurance trust approach to a 
prospect resulted in the sale of addition- 
al insurance in three out of every four 
cases, although at the time of the in- 
troduction of the subject the sale of ad- 
ditional insurance seemed a remote pos- 
sibility. The experience of the past few 
months in the insurance trusts with 
which the writer is familiar is convincing 
proof that insurance trusts do sell life 
insurance, nearly all of it insurance that 
would not otherwise he sold or would be 
sold only after prolonged solicitation. 





Undcrwood & Undcrwood Studios 
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In one case a slight variation made in 
an estate program at our suggestion 
overcame the veto of the insured’s attor- 
ney and converted a fruitless effort into 
a $230,000 sale. 

It is conceded by trust officials that 
the advantages of the insurance trust as 
usually presented are more significant 
in large than in the smaller cases and 
that the insurance trust approach as an 
inducement to an original sale or in plac- 
ing an increased line is less effective 
when the total amount involved is less 
than $25,000 in all cases, $50,000 in most 
cases, than when the amount involved is 
over that sum. The results of its use in 
small cases should not be regarded as 
indicative of the results to be obtained 
in larger cases. 

The discussion of his own trust estate 
is a matter that will interest the policy- 
holder. The business or professional man 
of consequence knows in a_ general 
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tes past year has witnes- | 

sed a marked advance in | 
popularizing the use of con- | 
tracts for the future delivery . 
of cash, commonly known im || 
as Life Insurance. | 





A great debt of gratitude 
is due that large army of 
Underwriters who have so 
ably presented the merits of | 
various policies under which 
countless lives will be pro- 
tected. 





Weare cooperating in this | 
work and invite conferences 
with Underwriters and their 
Clients where we can be of 
assistance in increasing pro- 
tection to estates. 


Uni ed s ales 
orlgage Glrust 
Company 


New York 


FIVE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73rd Street 

Madison Avenue at 74th Street 
125th Street at Eighth Avenue 
Lexington Avenue at 47th Street 


Capital and Surplus—$10,000,000 
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66 
\ \ HAT is the goal of the 


personal trust department of your 
company in its work.” 


—an underwriter 


66! \ 
HE aim of the personal trust 


department of this Company is mastery of 
the technique of transferring property from 


one generation to the next.” 


—a trust officer 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





BANKING TRUSTS 
Plaza Office: 42nd St. Office: 
FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
at 60th Street at 42nd Street 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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way what a trust estate is, although he 
may not understand its operation in 
every detail. It is a term that is in a 
degree associated with prosperity and 
affluence and is therefore flattering to 
him, He is interested in talking about 
his insurance trust. 

When the policyholder has been per- 
suaded to create an insurance trust, the 
sale of an additional line as his financial 
progress continues is greatly facilitated. 


Easier to Corroborate With Insured’s 
Attorney 


Underwriters state that as an admin- 
istrative matter it is easier to collab- 
orate with the insured’s attorney in the 
preparation of an insurance trust than 
to attempt to accomplish the wishes of 
the insured through the varying forms 
of option settlement of a number of dif- 
ferent companies. A substantial line of 
coverage usually represents a large num- 
ber of small policies in several com- 
panies and the sales resistance is lessen- 
ed and the clerical work of the under- 
writer simplified if these are brought 
into a unified program under an insur- 
ance trust agreement than if the sep- 
arate and distinct advantages of the va- 
rious forms of option settlement by the 
different companies become the subject 
of discussion and negotiation. In most 
cases the work of effecting the change 
of beneficiary to the name of the trustee 
falls to the lot of the trust institution 
and not to the life underwriter. 

The profound influence exerted by the 
trust institution in recommending the 
estate program proposed as the result of 
the joint work of the life underwriter and 
trust official cannot be adequately meas- 
ured. Banks and trust companies are 
recognized by their depositors and by 
the public generally as institutions of 
sound business practice and conservatism 
upon whose advice reliance can be placed. 
If, therefore, an estate program is pre- 
sented to a prospect with the statement 
that it has been examined and approved 
by a bank or trust company which is to 
be the trustee, the presentation is more 
authoritative and more apt to be effec- 
tive than the recommendation of any 
individual agent though his persuasive 
powers and magnetic enthusiasm be un- 
equaled. 


In most cases the trust institution, be- 
cause of its relation with the prospect, 
cannot be an aggressive advocate for the 
adoption of the estate program by the 
prospect, but by sending its representa- 
tive to accompany the underwriter it 
adds its endorsement to the plan more 
effectively than if more aggressive meas- 
ures were adopted. If at the time of 
the interview the underwriter were ac- 
companied by the leading attorney of the 
city, or the president of the chamber 
of commerce or board of trade or other 
influential citizen, who, by his presence 
endorsed fhe program presented, the in- 
fluence in support of the program would 
be powerful and authoritative. It is not 
unfair to state that the endorsement of 
an estate program by a sound bank or 
trust company is more powerful and more 
authoritative than such an endorsement 
by any one or more individuals. 

Advertising Campaigns 

Banks and trust companies, through 
advertising and through other means 
have given tremendous impetus to the 
sale of life insurance generally. The 
advertising of the institution with which 
I am connected is intended to facilitate 
the sale of life insurance by underwrit- 
ers quite as much as the creation of in- 
surance trusts, and I am glad to say 
several underwriters have told us that 
it has accomplished this result. We 
want the good will of life underwriters 
for we think you can help us. We in 
turn can help you. But we do not ask 
or expect life underwriters generally to 
present or solicit insurance trusts on our 
behalf as a return payment for what the 
trust institutions have done and are do- 
ing in the way of advertising life insur- 
ance or general good will. The banks 
and trust companies know that the in- 
surance trust is a good business prop- 
osition from the standpoint of the life 
underwriter as well as from the stand- 
point of the trust institution, and invite 
those underwriters who recognize this 
fact and are ready to deal with the mat- 
ter in a big way to join in full, frank 
and cordial co-operation to the benefit of 
the insured, the trust official and the life 
underwriter alike. 








Small Round Table 
Meetings Are Featured 





United States Mortgage & Trust Co. Method of 
Handling Life Underwriters and Clients; 
Leroy A. Mershon Tells of Progress 


Although the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co. has always taken an in- 
terest in insurance trust co-operation 
with life underwriters, the coming of 
Leroy A. Mershon, formerly secretary 
of the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association, to the 
bank last spring gave fresh impetus to 
its insurance trust development. Mr. 
Mershon is one of the pioneers in this 
movement and has watched its growth 
with increasing interest in the member 
banks of the A. B. A. 

His plan of action was to start with 
a dignified campaign of education among 
the life underwriters who were customers 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust. 


It was his belief that it was much bet- 
ter for the idea to grow slowly and 
surely than to make too much progress 
at first and then slump off. 


Small Round Table Meetings 


During the spring months of this year 
a series of round table meetings have 


been held at the main office of the bank 
to which groups of ten or twelve life 
underwriters have been invited. The 
purpose of these meetings has been to 
arrive at a common basis of understand- 
ing and operation. They have been pur- 
posely small because Mr. Mershon felt 
that such education work among under- 
writers could not be done en masse. The 
men. have always had questions to ask 
at the conclusion of each talk and when 
there are too many present individual 
attention cannot be given to each man’s 
problem. Confusion is the result. 

The success of the round table dis- 
cussions have warranted their continu- 
ance during the fall and winter months 
at which time Mr. Mershon expects to 
put greater emphasis on the advantages 
of instrance in the form of a deed of 
trust. 

The bank has also formed an insur- 
ance trust department under the direc- 
tion of Clinton A. Wells, son of Graham 
C. Wells of Wells & Connell, Provident 
Mutual general agency, who is chairman 
of the committee on co-operation with 
trust companies in the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. Young Mr. 


Wells has devoted considerable time to 
making contacts among both life under- 
writers and customers of the bank. 

Another feature of the bank’s insur- 
ance trust co-operation is a descriptive 
booklet called “Ten Unusual Stories 
from Real Life” which gives typical in- 
stances of how business men and women 
have arranged their affairs satisfactorily 
under a trust agreement. This booklet 
has been in wide demand. 


Not Out To Sell Insurance 


In talking with a Gold Book reporter, 
Vice-President Mershon was emphatic 
in his statement that the United States 
Mortgage & Trust was not in the field to 
sell insurance. “Neither are we putting 
the agents who attend our round table 
meetings under obligation to place their 
insurance trust agreements with us,” he 
said. It is his plan to arouse an inter- 


est on the part of a great many of the 
bank’s customers in the buying of new 
insurance although he does not expect 
to get all of the insurance that the bank 
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is instrumental in selling in the form of 
a trust agreement. 

Continuing he said: “We are enter- 
ing this field in the broadest sort of 
a way to do the greatest amount of good 
and to boost insurance first, last and al- 
ways, except in those few remote cases 
where it is found that our customers 
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have adequate protection. This condi- 
tion, however, will probably not exist in 
one out of a hundred cases.” 

Mr. Mershon felt that it will take 
a year at least to properly present jp- 
surance trust co-operation to the custom- 
ers of the bank. The work he will do 
next year will help very materially jn 
breaking down any resistance that cus. 
tomers may have in respect to receiving 
a well qualified life underwriter to | 
them. 

He told of one incident where a man 
had added several thousand of life in 
surance to his holdings and in 
so hoped that he would get rid of the 
persistent agent who sold him. A year 
later when the same agent tried to sell 
him again, he was promptly asked to 
leave the office and not return. In Mr 
Mershon’s opinion this man had a dis. 
torted idea of the life underwriter of 
today, as well as a false idea of the func. 
tion of insurance. Realizing that this 
was the sort of resistance which had to 
be dispelled, he spent some time with 
the man showing him how the agent was 
equipped to help him in analyzing his 
estate and putting it on an intelligent 
basis. 

As a result of this conference Mr. 
Mershon is certain that the next time 
the agent approaches his client he will 
receive a more hearty greeting than he 
had on his last visit. In fact, Mr. Mer- 
shon told the man that he owed an apol- 
ogy to the agent and should get him on 
the telephone and invite him to lunch in 
order that they might devote a quiet 
hour to what the life underwriter had in 
mind. 


doing 


Type of Missionary Work To Be Done 


Finally, Mr. Mershon believes that 
there is a lot of missionary work to be 
done with members of the bar who have 
not as yet a full conception of the value 
of protecting insurance funds under a 
trust agreement. So many times during 
the past few years he has come across 
cases where the policyholder, having con- 
siderable business liability, has been con- 
tent to have his insurance grouped with 
his general estate without considering 
that the insurance, purchased exclusively 
for his family needs, might be diverted 
to the liquidation of his business obli- 
gations. The lawver of understanding on 
such matters, Mr. Mershon_ believes, 
should be among the first to suggest a 
rearrangement in such a situation. 

In conclusion Mr. Mershon assures 
life underwriters that the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company is doing its 
utmost to assist them in rendering en 
all around estate service to their clients. 








Customer’s Interest Is 
The One That’s Paramount 


By W. TRESCKOW, 
Central Union Trust Co., New York 


America’s greatness in commerce and 
industry has been ascribed to many 
things—one of them is the thought that 
the customer’s interests are paramount. 

This thought particularly applies to the 
question of: “Shall I use an insurance 
trust or the optional settlement plans 
offered by the life insurance company ?” 

The customer has to get his informa- 
tion as to the relative merits of these 
two methods of leaving the proceeds of 
his insurance funds from the life under- 
writer and the trust company. 

It is my observation that both the 
banker and life underwriter have had 
their zeal at times tempered too little 
with the thought that the customer’s in- 
terest ought to be paramount. 


An Illustration 


Let us illustrate. A very successful 


professional man had been sold $125,000 
of life insurance and it was all left to 
his heirs under an optional settlemen! 
plan. He had reached age sixty. The 
insurance had been purchased betwee? 
ten and thirty years ago. His total w' orth 
was $600,000 (including insurance). The 
trust company had been named as &* 
ecutor and trustee of his estate ten years 
prior to this incident. The greater por 
tion of his wealth had been accumulate 
during the past ten years. 

The trust company suggested then that 
he create a life insurance trust becats¢ 
the specific need that the insurance was 
to cover—a life income for his wife a! 
children if he should die before having 
accumulated anything else—did not 
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JOHN DOE— 


YOUR BEST PROSPECT 


What net estate will John Doe leave his family? 
Will it provide ample income for their needs? 


Will there be ready cash for estate taxes, and the other 


usual “last expenses”? 


Who will invest and conserve the principal, pay out 
income as he intended, take care of emergency payments, 
act in his place as financial counsel to his family? 


A careful analysis of John Doe’s estate, with 
due regard for the important functions of life 
insurance, will point out his estate needs and 
emphasize the urgency of his acting NOW. 
This our Estate Planning Service does, and in 
a way that furthers the work of the under- 
writer. 


We invite life underwriters to submit to us 


cases which they feel will give consideration 
to the service and recommendations of The 
National City Bank of New York. Given suf- 
ficient information we will prepare a “JOHN 
DOE” analysis and trust plan designed to 
promote the best interests of his estate and 


will gladly cooperate in its presentation to 
Mr. Doe. 





TRUST DEPARTMENT 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Heap OFFice . ’ . 


52 WALL STREET , , . 


New York City 


42np StrEET AT Mapison AVENUE 


181 MontacuE STREET, BROOKLYN 


26 ADDITIONAL BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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The “Picture Blank” Idea In Selling 


How T. M. Searles Agency of the Aetna Life in New Jersey Visualizes Its Presentations of 
Business Insurance; Examples of Salesman’s Talk in Making Picture Fit Into Life Insurance 


PICTURE A 


PICTURE OF: 
Name: Edward J. Jones 
Date of birth: 1883 





with brother Robert Jones 
Her Health: Good 
Children: Four 
Endorser of any notes: No 
None 
PICTURE OF: 


Name: Robert L. Jones 
Date of Birth: 1897 


with brother Edward J. Jones 
Her Health: Good 
Children: None 


Endorser of any Notes: No 


None 





Address: South Orange, New Jersey 
Occupation: Building Contractor—partner 


Wife’s Name: Margaret M. Jones 


Amounts owed to banks or individuals: 


Total Yearly Income from Business: $3,000 


Address: South Orange, New Jersey 
Occupation: Building Contractor—partner 


Wife’s Name: Anna Marie Jones 


Amounts owed to banks or individuals: 


Total Yearly income from business: $3,000 





In Newark is located the T. M. Searles 
general agency of the Aetna Life, a success- 


words. 








May, 1928. 
Mr. Edward J. 
Newark, New Jersey 

I suppose you can look back and re- 
member the first contract that you took 
when you went into the building business. 

How many times did you figure your 
first job? 

How old were you at the time? 

When did you take in Bob? 

It has worked out very well, hasn’t it? 

You take care of the outside things like 
making arrangements with the lumber 
man, and you probably do all the figuring 
or estimating? 

I presume that Bob runs the jobs? 

When you took Bob into partnership 
with you, did you enter into any written 
agreement with each other? Probably 
just a verbal arrangement by which you 
thought you could help out your younger 
brother, or was it because you need some- 
body with just his ability? 

I believe that you are married and have 
four little children. Am I correct? 

Bob is also married—one year ago, to 
be exact. 

You would not want to do any injus- 
tice to either Bob or his wife, and cer- 
tainly not to your own wife or family? 

Has it ever occurred to you that in the 
event of the death of Bob or yourself, it 
might work a financial hardship on the 
survivor of the partnership, or on the de- 
ceased husband’s wife? 

Permit me to quote you a little law on 
the subject of partnerships: 

“The death of any one partner operates 
to instantly dissolve any ordinary part- 
nership.” 

The death of one of the partners com- 
pletely puts an end to the power and au- 
thority of the surviving partner to carry 
on for the future the partnership trade 
or business or to engage in any new 
transactions, contracts or liabilities on ac- 
count thereof. 

It is therefore the duty of the surviving 
partner to cease altogether from carrying 


Jones 


on the trade or business of the firm and 
if he acts otherwise and continues the 
trade or business, it is at his own risk 
and he will be liable at the option of the 
representatives of the deceased partner 
to account for the profits made thereby 
or to be charged with interest on the de- 
ceased partner’s share of the surplus be- 
sides bearing all the losses. 

It becomes the duty of all the parties 
concerned on a dissolution by death, to 
pay all partnership debts and obligations 
and to distribute the surplus among those 
who are entitled to it according to their 
shares. 


The personal representatives have a 
right to insist upon a division of the 
surplus. 


Now just what would happen in the 
event of Bob’s death? 

It is plain that an entirely new arrange- 
ment must be made at once in respect to 
Bob’s_ wife. 

You can do one of two things: 

1—You could take her in as a partner; 

2—You could buy out her interest. 

The most logical thing to do is to buy 
out her interest, is it not? On what 
basis—what is Bob’s share worth? 

You have added such equipment as you 
have needed from time to time, such as 
wheel scrapers, a cement mixer, scaffold- 
ing tools, etc., and have paid for them 
out of gross income before any division 
of profits was made. 

They are probably far more valuable 
to you than they are to anyone else, 
aren’t they? At what value do you carry 
them on your books? What could you 
get for them if they had to be sold im- 
mediately ? 

Perhaps they would bring somewhere 
between twenty-five and forty cents on 
the dollar, which would mean a consid- 
erable loss to you. But that procedure 
would have to be gone through in the 
event of your death, wouldn’t it? 

If in the event of Bob’s death, you de- 
cided to buy out his wife’s interest, you 
would not want it to appear as if you 


“We get down to the actual business of 
covering the prospect’s needs and demon- 
strating to him in simple language the ap- 
plication of insurance to the satisfaction of 
the needs,” said Mr. Searles to The Gold 
Book. “The sales talks which I have given 
to you and which you are reproducing are 
of course merely the skeleton of the sales 
building we are erecting. 
through we have a complete building and 
have generally sold it as we have talked in 
language the prospect can understand. He 
has enough information to judge his ability 
to handle the premium that we suggest.” 


ful agency which is far above the average in 
novelty of its presentations and in educa- 
tional development of its selling staff. 


One feature of its selling methods which 
has attracted wide attention has been its use 
of “picture blanks,” each blank containing 
primary information which the agency needs 
before working out the case. In this article 
about the agency are two of the “picture 
blanks,” one having to do with an actual 
corporation case; the other with a partner- 
ship. With the blanks are sample agents’ 
talks, the effort always being to make the 
talk a personal one. 
avoided and. there are few introductory 


Abstract ideas are 


When we are 


Mr. C. 





PICTURE B 





Name: Mr. A Age: Mr. A. 55 Yrs. Old 
Mr. B. 
Mr. C. 


Mr. B. 40 Yrs. Old 
Mr. C. 35 Yrs. Old 


Occupation: Motor Trucking Freight & Ex- 
press Business; “N Terminal & Transpor- 
tation Co.” 


Address: Mr. A., 135 Dresden Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Mr. B., 46 Osborne Ter- 
race, Newark, New Jersey; Mr. C., 861 
South Tenth Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Stockholdings: Business is incorporated for 
$100,000.00 and the stock is distributed as 
follows: 


ore errr . . . $63,000.00 
18,500.00 
18,500.00 


Mr. A. started the business as a single pro- 
prietor and later took in Mr. B. and then 





were taking any financial advantage of 
her? 

Does it not appear to be most logical 
for you and Bob to agree on a price to 
he paid either to his wife in the event of 
his death, or to your wife in the event 
of your death? 

The next question that presents itself 
is, “where will the money come from for 
this purchase ?” 

It would not be a practical thing to do, 
were it possible, to set aside a sum of 
money and maintain it apart for just such 
a purpose, would it? 

If you did not have the funds on hand 
at such a time, you would probably ap- 
proach some bank with the idea of bor- 
rowing the money for which, of course, 
you would pay 6% interest. 

That would be one way out, providing 
of course, that it was possible for you 
to make the loan. It is quite possible 
that a bank might hesitate or even decide 
against the making of a loan for this 
purpose. 

If the loan were made, it would mean 
a liability which would have to be paid 
off out of future earnings and if business 
prosperity did not continue, it might 
mean the passing of considerable time 
before the loan was repaid, and of course 
the interest would continue to accrue. 

The plan I ‘have in mind is for you and 
30b to agree on what each one’s share in 
the business is worth, or what you would 
want your wife to have in the event of 
your death as her share of the business 
you have built up. 

Then enter into a contract something 
similar to this one I have with me. May 
I read it to you? 

(Read agreement attached herewith.) 

Stripped of its legal phraseology, this 
arrangement provides that in the event of 
Bob’s death, the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company would pay to Bob’s wife five 
thousand dollars, which she would re- 
ceive in full settlhement of any and all 
claims against the partnership and the 
business would belong to you. 


In the event of your death, the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company would pay to 
your wife five thousand dollars which 
she would receive in full settlement oi 
any and all claims against the partnership 
and the business would belong to Bob. 

Isn’t this a better arrangement than the 
one you have at the present time and 
doesn’t this permit you to change what 
under the other circumstances would 
mean a liability with a 6% charge until 
paid, into an asset for which you will 
contribute a trifle over 2%? 

To be exact, this plan will require you 
to pass a satisfactory medical examina- 
tion and deposit $228.85 each year. In 
proportion to your income for last year, 
it will mean less than 4%—the relation 
that $228.85 bears to $6,000. 

With a plan such as this in operation 
and with this agreement properly drawn 
and signed, you would have the satistac- 
tion of knowing that should Bob or you 
meet with some accident or illness that 
resulted in your death, the business would 
not have to be liquidated and no possible 
financial injury would be done to any 0! 
the parties concerned, and the wife of the 
deceased member would receive just what 
you had agreed upon as a fair valuation 
while you were all in the possession 0! 
your health and faculties. 

No wrangling as to a fair price, 1 
lawyers to eat up what might be the 
assets. 

THIS AGREEMENT made this first 
day of May, 1928. 

BETWEEN Edward J. Jones and Rol 
ert L. Jones, partners in the firm 0! 
Jones & Jones, operating: general con- 
tracting business in the Village 0 
South Orange, County of Esse: 
State of New Jersey; and Margaret 
M. Jones, the wife of Edward J. Jones 
and Anna Marie Jones, the wife ° 
Robert L. Jones, all of South Orangt, 
New Jersey, for the purpose of pr 
viding for the disposition, surrender 
transfer, and sale of any and all ir 

.(Continued on Page 95) 
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Checking Up On Agents 


Methods of Supervision in Agency of J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual Life of New York City 


Considerable interest is being taken 
in New York in the manner of check- 
ing up on the time of agents of the J. 
Elliott Hall agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life in Greater New York. This 
article describes the method of super- 
vision, 

The agency is four years old. During 
the first year it paid for close to $20,- 
000,000. During the first six months of 
this year the record was $19,200,000. 

The plan of supervision used by the 





ence to the card will show that it con- 
tains a lot of information about the call. 
The tabulation each month is most care- 
fully made and how it reads in the case 
of an agent who fills it out conscientious- 
ly is shown in the accompanying chart. 
At the end of each quarter a resume 
is developed which offers interesting 
food for thought as it almost infallibly 
points out the weak or strong points 
in the agent’s methods and work. By 
comparison between good and bad agents 





ability of an underwriter could be prop- 
erly guaged, and by so doing enable a 
general agent or supervisor to improve 
the weak points of the underwriter and, 
furthermore, enable an underwriter or 
the general agent to come to a decision 
as to whether the underwriter should 
remain in the insurance calling. As a 
result of numerous experiments Mr. Hall 
has evolved the system whereby he feels 
he has a governing control of an agent’s 
work. 


applicant is asked to furnish: 
Assets, liabilities, life ambition ? 
What was your schooling? 
Who are your dependents ? 
their ages? 
Married, single, widow? 
Through what source 
made ? 
By whom were you recommended ? 
What is your life’s ambition ? 
Why was decision made to follow life 
insurance as a career? 


What are 


was contact 











“DID YOU” PROSPECT CHECK CARD | 


| ONE MONTH ANALYSIS OF “DID YOU” CARD 

































































Surnarne 
NAME of AGT. | Prospect 
Date 
DID YOU 
Whictr Ser Ger Rive-Eomptete “htake Ger Prace MaKe Apr 
Call Out Pros. | Interview Sales Talk Get App. Apt. Exm.] Pre-Pay Policy Call Back 
REMARKS : 














How many Prospects ? 





Hall agency is regarded by the Penn 
Mutual as important enough to have it 
explained at the Penn Mutual’s conven- 
tion early this month. 

The “Did You” Card 


The basis of the supervision is found 


material improvement can be made in 
the work of all concerned. Other agents 
can see the record but are not permit- 
ted to learn the name of the agent. One 
of these quarterly tabulations is also 
printed in this article. The tabulations 








THREE MONTHS ANALYSIS OF “DID YOU” CARD 








TAME John Doe 


PERIOD April, May & June, 1928 
































educting ouf) 
Percentage of |Calls Made People seen | Interviews | Sales Talks | Applications 
People seen to 75 
Interviews to 67 89.3 
Sales Talks to 37 49.3 55.2 
Applications to 8 10.6 12. 22 
Total 375 281 251 139 30 
Value of each $2.80 $3.73 4.18 $7.55 $35.00 
Prepayments 13 Call Backs 278 New Names 147 


Time spent in office 2857 lin, 


m what Mr. Hall calls the “Did You” 
card, which is reproduced on this page. 

It enables the agency to control the 
agent’s work. This “Did You” card is 
made out after each call and the next 
Morning is turned over to the agency 
head, and then from these cards a 
monthly tabulation is made. A _ refer- 


No. Out 129 


disclose, of course, that some agents have 
greater ease than others in calling upon 
people. It is brought out which are 
more successful in interviews, while the 
number of applications to sales talks also 
varies widely. 

Mr. Hall, for several years, has felt 
that there was a method by which the 
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Great care must be exercised in the 
selection of agents. In Mr. Hall’s agen- 
cy many applicants do not affiliate be- 
cause it is felt they would not be a 
success in the insurance field, and as a 
result become embittered by being en- 
ticed away from a possible salaried po- 
sition which they had probably worked 
years to secure. 

When A Man Wants To Join Agency 

The agency uses an interesting blank 
which is filled out by those desiring to 
join the agency. The following are some 
of the items of information which the 


What have you done with your life 
that is distinguishing? In school, col- 
lege, social or civic life? 

What minimum weekly salary do you 
require ? 

What is your income ambition ? 

How soon do you expect to 
your ambition? 

Let X represent the income you make 
the first year: what would that be to 
make you contented and feel that you 
are on the road to success? 

Can you finance yourself for three 


(Continued on Page 58) 


realize 
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Insuring Those Great Neck Stars 


Charles B. O’Connell, Aetna Life, Tells How He Wrote Ring Lardner, H. B. Swope, Willie 
Hoppe and Other Long Island Sound Celebrities 


By CHARLES B. O’CONNELL 
Great Neck, L. I. 





I spend a lot of my time at Great Neck,self, Mrs. Carey might have found her 


on Long Island Sound. To those per- 
sons not living in New York City or 
its environs it should be explained that 
Great Neck is one of the most alluring 
places to live in the United States. It 
is not because the people are prosperous 
and the homes beautiful, but the place 
is a magnet for stars of the stage, of 
the press and of the art world. They 
are a most entertaining set of people 
and from a life insurance standpoint are 
delightful prospects, not only because of 
the fine companions, but they also ap- 
preciate insurance and have the income 
to pay for protection. About 90% of my 
clients are either theatrical stars or per- 
sons whose names appear as frequently 
in the New York dailies. 

The Gold Book has asked me to tell 
something about my business relations 
with these celebrities. 

Ring Lardner’s Come-Back 

One of the largest policies I have writ- 
ten was for Ring Lardner, the humorist. 
He is so unique, so humorous, so clever, 
that anecdotes about him are constant- 
ly appearing in the press. Solicited for 
life insurance his come-back was typical- 
ly unconventional, 

“IT know,” he said, “that the Aetna 
Life will welcome me as a policyholder 
because of my family history. My fath- 
er lived to be ninety-seven years old 
and was accidentally killed while plav- 
ing polo. My mother lived to be 102 
years of age when against the advice of 
numerous friends. she insisted upon 
swimming the English Channel and met 
with an untimely death.” 

Of course, Mr. Lardner was spoofing. 
He got serious enough, however, to sign 
the application. 

In order to gain an interview with 
Oscar Shaw, starring in “The Five 
O’Clock Girl,” with Mary Eaton, of Ken- 
ilworth, Great Neck, one needs to be as 
good a runner as Shaw is a dancer. 
Shaw is a regular commuter between his 
theater in New York and his health farm 
in Gettysburg, Pa., and figures while he 
has his health farm, he hasn’t need for 
life insurance. 

Ed Wynn Not a Food 

In calling upon Ed Wynn, “The Per- 
fect Fool,” I discovered that he is no 
fool as far as insurance is concerned, as 
he is insured for $2,000,000. 

After gaining entrance to the beauti- 
ful estate of Herbert B. Swope, executive 
editor of the New York “World,” on 
Manhasset Bay, he greeted me very 
graciously even though it was quite early 
,in the morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Foster, the latter 
the former well-known star, Isabel Lowe 
and sister of Creighton Hale, assured 
me that as soon as she returns to Broad- 
way I am to call and sign her up for 
a nice sized policy. 

Burrows Jenkins, Jr., famous “Even- 
ing World cartoonist, was busy making 
pictures of the Tunney-Heeney fight, 
when I interrupted him but took time 
out to tell me that I was funnier than 
the pictures he was drawing. He said 
I had “It” and signed on the dotted 
line. 

Another pleasant experience was to 
call upon and have tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
L’Estrange Carey, the latter being the 
former Broadway star, Jessie Holbrook. 

While swimming with the Careys one 
afternoon, Mr. Carey was suddenly 
stricken with cramps. Only for the 
timely’ assistance of Percy Hoag, world 
famous engineer and sportsman and my- 


husband’s name listed in the obituary 
column. After Henry Sahn, the hero 
life guard of Great Neck (who has 
saved almost as many lives as Billy 
Sunday has souls) revived Mr. Carey, he 
at once yelled, “Please get me plenty 
of insurance.” 

Also on this occasion, I found that 
the old well known proverb of “killing 
two birds with one stone” fitted in very 
nicely, as Mr. Hoag insisted that I at 
once insure himself, Adrain Banker, and 
Jack Eagleson, his associates in the Ho- 
ban Construction Company. 


Insured Hoppe 


Calling upon Willie Hoppe, the bil- 
liard artist, I found him teaching his 
father-in-law, James L. Dowsey, Nassau 
County Republican leader, the art of 
billiards. Hoppe agreed to take insur- 
ance, but stipulated that I must sign him 
up when Dowsey wasn’t around. Fol- 
lowing the lead given by Hoppe, I called 
on Dowsey the next evening, while 
Hoppe was playing a match game with 
Schaffer and signed him for a policy. 

I found Great Neck’s popular Judge 
LeCluse to be an excellent judge of in- 
surance matters. After he beat me play- 
ing golf twice, he insisted that I insure 
him even though I hadn’t even men- 
tioned the subject of insurance. 


Quinn Martin, dramatic editor of the 
New York “World,” whose picturesque 
bungalow nestles in the hills of Great 
Neck overlooking Manhasset Bay, tod- 
dled by my home early one morning 
with his bosom companion, Jack Demp- 
sey. I calculated he should be covered 
before indulging in fistic combat with the 
murderous Manassa Mauler. 

In approaching the big real estate men, 
such as J. Edward Brewer, Henry A. 
Sahm, Peter Mallon and David Barrow, 
I found although they were very busy 
that they were congenial enough to spare 
me some of their valuable time. 


A Midnight Transaction 


After reading in one of the New York 
dailies, that Frank Knighton, one of L. 
I’s greatest developers, had just sold 
6,000 acres of land at South Hampton, 
I was very fortunate and found him at 
home one evening at twelve o’clock and 
at once got the doctor out of bed to have 
him examined for what I would call some 
policy. 

I found great pleasure in writing pol- 
icies for Sam Coratello, the famous horse 
racing barber of the Bohemia Colony, 
as well as Arthur Smith, who is owner 
of the wonderful Vanity Fair Lady and 
Felice Vecchione, the man who with Mil- 
ton builds all the mansions out in Great 
Neck for the Broadway stars and the 











Insurance Specialists 
Frank A. Berthold Co. 
120 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone: Rector 4840-4841 
| 1} 





Herald Tribune model houses. 

Another man with whom | have suc- 
cessfully talked insurance is Jack Haz- 
zard, the comedian, and husband of the 
lovely Alice Dovey, former Broadway 
star. 

Three-quarters of my business is writ- 
fen in the evening when the tired New 
York business men are reclining on their 
front porch with a glass of lemonade 
and a Corona cigar. Occasionally the 
lemonade is thrown at me, but more 
often I have a little drink, too. 


Checking Up On Agents 


(Continued from Page 57) 
months ? 

Give business experience and employ- 
ment from date of graduation from 
school to date. What were your rea- 
sons for leaving your positions ? 

From this data it is possible to as- 
certain an inside history of a man’s 
ability which is essential to know be- 
fore convincing him of the merits of 
the life insurance calling. 





Ten Day Course 


The new agent enters the J. Elliott 
Hall Life Insurance School, using as a 
text the Penn Mutual “First Steps” aug- 
mented by definite sales talks that have 
proven successful in this agency. The 
course takes about ten days, during 
which time fundamentals of life insur- 
ance are taught and talks are given by 
the heads of several departments, also 
by successful life underwriters of the 
agency. A series of questions are given 
which readily point out any missing links 
in the life insurance education, and be- 
fore a man is permitted to graduate 
it 1s necessary that he have two definite 
sales talks to properly present his story 
to the prospect. Upon graduating the 
new agents have a graduation luncheon 
and from that time they are under the 
direct care of a supervisor. Their daily 
plans are gone over and _ afterwards 
checked as to results. It is necessary 
during the first few months that they 
repeat their sales talks frequently in 
order to make certain that they are prop- 
erly presenting their wares. The reac- 
tions of their prospects are also dis- 
cussed, so that any pitfalls may be over- 
come. Incidentally, the agents must 
learn the answers to over one hundred 
standard objections, which materially as- 
sist them in securing business. 

Daily conferences are the rule, these 
all tending toward increasing the pro- 
duction ability of the entire agency. 
Realizing the value of these meetings, 
each agent is interviewed periodically, 
after his particular case has been given 
much study and attention. 

On Monday and Tuesday mornings 
Mr. Hall conducts a class, in which the 
different agents give their sales presen- 
tations, and at the conclusion of each 
a general discussion is held as to the 
good and bad features, At frequent in- 
tervals tests are given as to the agents 
knowledge of the fundamentals of his 
business. In this way he is kept fully 
informed of any changes which are tak- 
ing place in the life insurance field, and 
at the same time he is shown the neces- 
sity of constant study of the various 
features of his profession. 

In the first six months of this year 
nineteen new men have averaged over 
$117,000 written and paid for insurance, 
or an aggregate of $2,228,000. 
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Mixing Music And Insurance 





America’s Best String Musicians Play at Informal 
Concerts in Home of Louis Fink, Who Is Million 
a Year Writer for Connecticut Mutual 


It has been said that business and 
art are seldom joined and that artistic 
persons as a rule have little business 
sense. Generalizations of this sort 
should be made with caution, especially 
when it is remembered that persons 
gifted with creative imaginations have 
here and there engaged in business with 
astonishing success. The gifted editorial 
genius, Arthur Brisbane, is a multi- 
millionaire. Caruso had enough business 
sense to make $250,000 a year. There 
was Walter Bagehot, famed English 
writer, who was an adept at business, 
notably banking: he came from a fam- 
ily of bankers. Yet this same man also 
wrote appreciatively and beautifully of 
Shakespeare, Shelley and Milton. On 








Blank & Stoller 
LOUIS J. FINK 


the other hand, every so often one hears 
about business executives who are doing 
interesting things in the realm of the 
arts; in music, architecture, painting 
and literature. 

Sometimes the combination is found 
in insurance agents. One of these is 
Louis Fink, subject of this sketch. Mr. 
Fink is an agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life on the staff of the Harry F. 
Gray Agency, Woolworth _ building, 
New York City. He has never written 
less than a million a year since he 
started in the insurance business five 
years ago. 

Concerts in the Home 

_ Mr. Fink is not only a musician, but 
is regarded by competent music critics 
as one of the leading amateur chamber 
instrument players of America, During 
the winter months he holds in his home 
in New York a series of informal con- 
certs on Wednesday evenings which are 
attended by persons from all over. These 
musical nights have become internation- 
ally known and musicians from various 
parts of Europe drop in to play when- 
ever they happen to be in New York. 

In the last decade many artists have 
Played in Mr. Fink’s home. On one oc- 
casion the pianist and accompanying mu- 
Sicians for Chaliapin appeared at the 
end of their own recital to play with 
the Fink group of chamber musicians. 
Many prominent pianists, dramatists, 
Playwrights and vocalists have also been 
Visitors at his home. 

Frequently other instrumentalists who 
play the oboe, flute, clarinet and French 
orn have appeared and from this group 
there has sprung a combination known 
as “The Wood Wind Ensemble.” Mr. 
Fink always plays second violin at these 


orchestral gatherings, but he is often 
called upon to play violin solos. The 
season starts about October 1 and usu- 
ally lasts until Decoration Day. The 
Finks then close their apartment for 
the summer season and go to their 
country residence for a vacation. 


Important Musical Posts Filled 


Recently S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) dined 
one evening with Mr. Fink at the latter’s 
home and picked three men from the 
musical group for his New York or- 
chestra. Roxy’s present concert master, 
Josef Stopak, was engaged at Mr. Fink’s 
apartment. Many other men in the mu- 
sical world, motion picture field and sym- 
phony concert groups started from these 
musicals. The number of persons at- 
tending the concerts averages twenty, 
though as many as fifty-five have ap- 
peared. 

Speaking to The Gold Book recently 
about this weekly musical event, Mr. 
Fink said: 

“Ten years ago I started a series of 
open house meetings on Wednesday 
nights. At these sessions we got to- 
gether and played some of the highest 
forms of chamber music. I bought a 
complete musical library which ran into 
many thousands of dollars.” 


A Dramatic Incident 


One night a dramatic incident occurred 
in Mr. Fink’s home. man who could 
speak no English entered the music room 
and asked in German if he would be 
welcome. He said he desired to listen 
to the music. He was invited to make 
himself comfortable. Others in the room 
noticed that the stranger watched the 
‘cellist intently when the musicians were 
playing. After a bit the stranger walked 
across the room and threw his arms 
about the ’cellist and they embraced 
fervently. It was later learned that these 
men had been prisoners of war in Rus- 
sia during the World War and escaped 
via Finland. They underwent hardships 
before reaching America after the war 
Wwas over. 

In telling of some men of talents who 
started their chamber music careers in 
his home, Mr. Fink said: “A. Chasins, 
one of the foremost piano composers of 
the day and a prize pupil of Josef Hoff- 
man, who is now a teacher at the Cur- 
tis Institute at Philadelphia, started 
here; also Dan Saidenberg, a leading 
’cellist of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, and Louis Kaufman, now with 
the Musical Art Quartette. Samuel 
Tospe, of radio fame, has not failed to 
be at my home on Wednesday evenings 
during the last ten years. Two other 
regulars are Herbert Borodkin, Lenox 
String Quartette, and William Kroll, of 
the Elshuco Trio. Others include: 
Maximilian Pilzer, former conductor 
at the Roxy Theatre; David Mendoza, 
musical director of the Capitol Theatre; 
and Nat W. Finston, general musical di- 
rector of all Publix theatres and the 
Compinsky Trio. Samuel Chotzinoff, 
former pianist for Heifitz and now musi- 
cal critic for the New York ‘World,’ 
also has been a regular.” 


Fink’s Career 


Mr. Fink was born in New York City. 
He started out to be a violinist. Al- 
though Fink had worked in an executive 
capacity in some leading business en- 
terprises he was attracted by insurance. 
He started his career with the Harry 
F. Gray Agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life about five vears ago. In his 
opinion the trust fund idea through the 
medium of life insurance has been a 
tremendous factor in stimulating the sale 
of life insurance. The major policies 
he sells are those in which the proceeds 
are to be held in trust for the benefici- 
aries. 
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- Business Insurance 





By ALBERT G. BORDEN, 
Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Not long ago in a Southern state a 
dusky blacksmith announced the dissolu- 
tion of his partnership by the following 
notice: 

Notice: 

“Te copardnership heretofore re- 
sisting between me and Mose Skin- 
ner is hereby resolved. Dem what 
owes de firm will settle with me, 
and what the firm owes will settle 
with Mose.” 

Undoubtedly that is the way each part- 
ner would like to have the business set- 
tled in the event of a dissolution; but 
unfortunately matters cannot always be 
adjusted in quite that way. 

In recent years business insurance has 
come increasingly to the favorable atten- 
tion of the public because it is gradually 
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being recognized as the scientific “an- 
swer” to the problem created when the 
dissolution of a firm is caused by the 
death of one of its members, or even 
when the death of a member does not 
actually mean a new alliance. And toa 
degree this is true whether the business 
operates as a firm or a corporation when 
one of the important members of the en- 
terprise passes out of the picture. 


An Interesting Presentation of Business 
Insurance 


To my mind, one of the most inter- 
esting presentations of business insur- 
ance that I have heard comes from a 
novel source. It did not emanate from a 
life underwriter, nor did it come from a 
banker, or even from the client himself. 
The presentation is a judicial presenta- 
tion and it is represented by a question 
raised by Judge Pound of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York. 

Stephen K. Reed, president of Pettit & 
Reed, Inc., dealing in butter and eggs 
in New York, was insured for $150,000 in 
the Equitable for the benefit of the cor- 
poration. Mr. Reed died, and in apprais- 
ing his estate a question arose as to the 
value of some 1,200 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock which he owned. In arriv- 
ing at this value the transfer tax authori- 
ties took into consideration all the assets 
of the company, including the proceeds 
of the insurance upon Reed’s life, and ac- 
cordingly valued the stock at $267 a 
share. The executors appealed from the 
determination of the tax appraisers upon 
the ground that since the insurance pro- 
ceeds were paid to the company after 


his death, it was not proper to include 
them in the company’s assets as of the 
date of death. The Surrogate of New 
York County allowed the appeal and held 
that the sum of $150,000 should not be 
included as an asset, but only the cash 
srurender value of the insurance at the 
time of death, amounting to something 
under $30,000. On this basis the stock 
was valued at $206 a share. 

_ On appeal to the Court of Appeals the 
Surrogate’s decision was reversed, the 
court holding that the insurance pro- 
cecds were in no sense an increment of 
the corporate assets after death, but the 
fruit of a contract which existed before 
death and which provided for a payment 
at death. 


Business Insurance in a Nutshell 


Judge Pound, who wrote the opinion 
in the case, having disposed of the ar- 
gument presented by counsel for the ex- 


ecutors, proceeded to point out a conten- 
tion which might have been made on 
their behalf. In leading up to his sug- 
gestion he said that a contract of busi- 
ness life insurance was not a contract to 
pay a definite sum of money upon the 
death of the insured without reference to 
the value of the life insured, but was, 
like fire and marine insurance, a contract 
of indemnity by which a _ corporation 
scught to protect itself against the loss 
of a life which for its purposes had a 
value just as real and as tangible as any 
physical property of the corporation. He 
said that the insurance taken by a cor- 
poration on such a life “is like the in- 
surance of the life of a debtor to a cred- 
dg indemnify the creditor against 
oss.” 


He then suggested—and here is the in- 
teresting point that in a nutshell presents 
the whole theory of business insurance— 
that while no such contention was sub- 
mitted to the court, the point might have 
been made that if the full face amount 
of the insurance was included as a cor- 
porate asset, a deduction should be made 
from the assets to represent the impair- 
ment of the corporation’s financial con- 
dition suffered by virtue of its presi- 
dent’s death. In other words, he recog- 
nized the fact that the death of an im- 





portant member of a business results in 
placing a liability item upon the books 
of the business and in a consequent de- 
pletion of assets. 

One of the large New York evening 
papers, the New York “Sun,” was so im- 
pressed with the significance of the rul- 
ing that it presented the subject editori- 
ally in one of its issues, and the article 
closed with the suggestion that in the 
light of the opinion and the question 
raised by the judge, it is reasonable to 
suppose that “corporation lawyers may 
be relied upon to establish protection for 
their clients in future cases.” 

The only legal warrant for business 
insurance is the fact that the business 
will suffer a loss on the death of the offi- 
cial. Once you establish this fact, that 
there will be a loss, your proposition 
ceases to be a matter of selling. It be- 
comes a simple question of buying, 





A RAINY DAY 


Some who are trying to lay up money 
for a rainy day are too easily fooled by 
a small shower.—Kokomo. 





He weakens who means to confirm his 
speech by. vehemence.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 
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Untangling Tax Case Puzzles 


With Revenue Bureau Reversing Itself In Rulings And Courts Making Conflicting De- 
cisions In Tax Cases Agents Often Need A Tax Specialist 


By PREBLE TUCKER 


There is an old adage to the effect 
that wisdom will be found in a multi- 
tude of counselors. Unfortunately, this 
is not always a fact. 

Take the case of the life insurance 
agent or “underwriter,” as he sometimes 
prefers to be called. When it comes to 
questions involving taxation in connec- 
tion with life insurance, there is no lack 
of counselors at his disposal. Insurance 
publications, tax and insurance services, 
even tax officials have endeavored to en- 
lighten him on the subject. By the time 
the seeker after wisdom has finished with 
these counselors, he often finds himself 
as much in the dark as ever. This result 
is not necessarily due to inability on his 
part to clearly comprehend what he 
reads, but may be ascribed more prop- 
erly to the complexity of the tax laws 
themselves and the hasty and incomplete 
interpretations of such laws by revenue 
bureau officials. 

The present system of federal taxation 
may be said to have had its beginning 
about eleven years ago. Prior to that 
time, although the states had adopted 
more or less elaborate systems, the sys- 
tem in use by the federal government 
was comparatively simple. In 1913 the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
empowered congress to impose a direct 
tax on incomes, without apportionment. 
However, the first law enacted by con- 
gress, under this power, was a very sim- 
ple affair, involving few, if any, com- 


Me, 
. 





plexities. The rates were insignificant, 
compared to present rates and the ad- 
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ministrative provisions 
simple. 


Prior to 1916, congress has on several 


comparatively 


occasions adopted an inheritance tax as 
an emergency measure, but the law was 
always repealed when the emergency had 
ceased. The last inheritance tax, prior 
to 1916, was imposed during the Spanish- 
American War and repealed soon after 
its termination. 


In 1916, however, congress enacted an 
“Estate Tax Law,” which, with amend- 
ments, is still in force. 

The 1916 Estate Tax Law contained 
only twelve sections and made no refer- 
ence to the proceeds of life insurance. 

The 1926 Estate Tax Law contains 
twenty-six sections and its provisions are 
vastly more elaborate, not to say com- 
plex. In the meanwhile, court decisions, 
board of tax appeals decisions, treasury 
regulations and revenue bureau rulings, 
purporting to interpret and construe the 
various revenue acts, passed within the 
last twelve years, have piled up to an 
enormous extent. 

Many of such rulings and decisions 
are ambiguous and some are conflicting. 
This is especially true respecting ques- 
tions involving the taxable status of life 
insurance premiums and proceeds in any 
given case. 

It is my purpose, in what follows, to 
help the life insurance agent to a clear- 
er understanding of the tax laws, in so 
far as they relate to life insurance. 

I have already referred to the part 
played by court decisions, treasury reg- 


ulations and revenue bureau rulings >in 
causing confusion of mind in the’ life 
underwriter. In order to appreciate the 
relative importance of their bearing on a 
correct understanding of the tax laws, it 
is necessary to keep in mind the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) Federal court decisions relating to 
taxation may be divided into the follow- 
ing four classes: 

(a) U. S. Supreme Court decisions 
which are binding on the treasury de- 
partment and on congress. 

(b) U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
decisions which are tentatively binding 
on the treasury department, until either 
affirmed or reversed by the supreme 
court. 

(c) U. S. Court of Claims decisions 
which are also purely tentative until 
either affirmed or reversed by the su- 
preme court. 

(d) Decisions of a U. S. district court, 
also tentative until affirmed or reversed 
by the higher court. 

(2) Treasury regulations, officially 
signed and promulgated by the secretary 
of the treasury. These regulations are 
subject to being rescinded or amended 
from time to time by the secretary of 
the treasury of his own volition, or, in 
consequence of a court decision, and are 
binding only on the revenue bureau. 
They exist mainly for the guidance of 
the revenue bureau officials and can not 








Rockefeller and You 
Wealth and power enough to organize and maintain a Rockefeller 
Foundation, a Carnegie Foundation or a Russell Sage Foundation, 
doing philanthropic work on a vast and sweeping scale, may be 
! beyond your reach, but whether your income be large or small, 


you can organize and maintain Anybody’s Foundation. 


Anybody’s Foundation is built in a twinkling by the mere act of 
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Let life insurance carry out the noble wishes and hopes for others 
buried deeply in your heart, while at the same time it protects 
your own working hours and old age. 
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deprive the taxpayer of any rights grant- 
ed him by the law. 

(3) Board of Tax Appeals decisions 
on appeals by the taxpayer from rulings 
or assessments made by the commission- 
er of internal revenue. Such decisions 
are not binding on the taxpayer, as he 
still has his right to apply to the courts 
for relief; nor are they binding on the 
revenue bureau unless acquiesced in by 
the commissioner of internal revenue. 

Inasmuch, however, as this board con- 
sists of qualified attorneys and C. P. A.’s 
appointed by the president from outside 
the revenue bureau, the board’s decisions, 
made after what amounts to a trial of 
all the issues involved, are apt to be 
more authoritative, from a legal point 
of view, than rulings by the revenue 
bureau. 

(4) Revenue bureau rulings on par- 
ticular cases. These consist of income 
tax unit rulings and so-called solicitors’ 
opinions and memoranda. They are not 
binding on the revenue bureau nor on 
the taxpayer and apply only to the par- 
ticular case under consideration. The 
aggrieved taxpayer has a right to ap- 
peal to the board of tax appeals, from 
any assessment imposed by the bureau 
as a consequence of such rulings, before 
paying the assessed tax, or he can pay 
the tax under protest and seek his rem- 
edy in the courts. In addition to the 
above, from time to time the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue or his deputy 
has given an opinion in reply to some 
question put by a taxpayer regarding 
his taxable status under an existing state 
of facts. Such expressions of opinion 
are not binding on the revenue bureau, 
and have no legal authority whatsoever. 
The bureau refuses to pass on hypothet- 
ical cases. 


Some of the Complications 


In view of the foregoing facts, it be- 
comes apparent that conclusions which 
are based on nothing more than treas- 
ury regulations or revenue bureau rulings 
are not reliable guides for the life in- 
surance agent, when advising his pros- 
pects or policyholders. In these days 
of large life insurance policies, the true 
taxable status of the premiums paid and 
of the proceeds receivable is of substan- 
tial importance and should be carefully 
considered before writing such policies. 
Owing to the sliding scale of rates un- 
der the federal income and estate tax 
laws, the man of large means who car- 
ries life insurance for the benefit of his 
family, is paying more for each dollar 
of insurance protection than the man of 
small means. 

This is due to the fact that the income 
tax law forbids the deduction of personal, 
living or family expenses, and the treas- 
ury department holds that the premiums 
paid by the taxpayer for such insurance 
constitute “personal, living or family ex- 
penses” within the meaning of the law. 
I can learn of no case in which this 
interpretation by the treasury depart- 
ment has been tested in the courts. 

The revenue law expressly prohibits 
the deduction of such premuims where 
the taxpayer is a beneficiary under the 
policy, but is silent when the taxpayer 
is not such a beneficiary. 

When the beneficiary under the policy 
is an organization, organized exclusively 
for religious, charitable, literary or edu- 
cational purposes, and the premiums are 
paid by an individual who has no power 
to change such beneficiary, the treasury 
department has ruled that such premium 
payments (including all other charitable 
contributions) are deductible from his 
net income up to 15% of such income. 

In other words, the treasury depart- 
ment considers such premium payments 
as being in the nature of deductible char- 
itable contributions. Whether or not 
premiums paid by a taxpaver for insur- 
ance to indemnify his family for loss of 
his support after his death can be le- 
gitimately considered a personal, living 
or family expense, is a question for the 
courts to decide. It is possible that 
some day congress will see the incon- 
sistency of expressly allowing the de- 
duction of charitable contributions and 


at the same time refusing to expressly 
allow the deduction of premiums paid 
for the purpose of preventing the tax- 
payer’s family from becoming objects of 
charity by reason of his death. Inas- 


much as the law does not expressly al- 
low the deduction from income, of char- 
itable contributions made by a corpora- 
tion, the treasury department holds that 
premiums paid by such corporation for 
life insurance payable to a charitable or- 
ganization are not deductible from its 
taxable income. 

Where a_ charitable organization, 
whose income is exempt from taxation, 
carries life insurance for its own ben- 
efit, the question of the deductibility of 
the premiums paid by such organization 
can not arise. 

Where and under what circumstances 
is the deduction from taxable income of 
premiums paid for life insurance per- 
missible, under the present income tax 
law, is a question of prime importance 
to policyholders and insurance under- 
writers. 

The law itself states certain circum- 
stances under which such premium pay- 
ments are not deductible from taxable 
income, but is silent as to the circum- 
stances under which the deduction is al- 
lowable. 

The circumstances under which the 
law expressly prohibits the deduction of 
life insurance premiums paid by an in- 
dividual taxpayer or corporation can be 
found in Section 213 (a) (4) and Section 
235 of the 1926 Revenue Act (embodied 
in Sec. 24 (4) of the 1928 law). These 
circumstances are as follows: Where the 
life insurance policy covers the life of 
any officer or employe or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or bus- 
iness carried on by the taxpayer, when 
the taxpayer is directly or indirectly a 
beneficiary under the policy. 

It is apparent that, in order that the 
premiums paid by the taxpayer shall 
come within the above prohibition, the 
insurance must: 


(1) Cover the life of an officer or em- 
ploye, of the taxpayer, or of any person 
financially interested in the taxpayer’s 
business, and 


(2) the taxpayer must be directly or 
indirectly a beneficiary under the policy. 

It is necessary that both these con- 
ditions shall exist together, before the 
prohibition applies. In any case where 
the two conditions do not exist together, 
the prohibition does not apply. For ex- 
ample: in a case where a creditor pays 
premiums for insurance on the life of a 
debtor, who is neither an officer nor 
employe of the creditor nor financially 
interested in the creditor’s business, the 
deduction of such premium payments by 
the creditor from his taxable income 
is not prohibited although the creditor 
may be a beneficiary under the policy. 
Whereas, in a case where a debtor pays 
premiums for insurance on his own life 
for the benefit of his creditor in order 
to secure the latter, the deduction of 
such premium payments by the insured 
debtor is prohibited, because the in- 
surance covers the life of a person finan- 
cially interested in the debtor’s business 
and the insured debtor is indirectly a 
beneficiary under the policy, since the 
proceeds may be applied to the dis- 
charge of his debt. 

In the former case, where the creditor 
pays the premiums, the question arises 
as to whether, in spite of the fact that 
the law does not expressly prohibit the 
deduction of such premium payments 
from taxable income, such payments are 
deductible as a business expense of the 
creditor. 

The correct answer to this question 
depends, in my opinion, on the facts of 
each particular case. 

If the creditor is a corporation or in- 
dividual engaged in the business of lend- 
ing money or extending credit to cus- 
tomers, and the insured debtor is not an 
employe of, or a person financially in- 
terested in such creditor’s business, the 
premiums paid by the creditor to pro- 
tect his or its business against loss, are 
an allowable deduction from the credit- 
or’s taxable income; as much so as any 


other necessary business expense. If 
however, the transaction between the 
creditor and debtor is a purely personal 
matter and has no connection with the 
conduct of the creditor’s business, the 


premium paid by the latter for insurance 
on the debtor’s life to protect the cred- 
itor, are clearly not a business expense 
and, therefore, the Revenue Bureau 
would be justified in disallowing their 
deduction from the creditor’s taxable in- 
come, as a necessary business expense. 

1 am aware of the fact that the Rev- 
enue Bureau has published two appar- 
ently conflicting rulings on this subject. 
One is an Income Tax Unit ruling (I. T. 
1511 C. B. 1922 p. 88) which holds that 
“premiums paid by a taxpayer, whether 
a corporation or an individual, on an 
insurance policy covering the life of a 
person, who is not an officer or an em- 
ploye of the taxpayer, and who is not 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
where the policy has been assigned to 
the taxpayer as security or additional 
security for a loan granted by the tax- 
payer to the assignor of the policy, and 
the taxpayer finds it necessary to pay 
the premiums in order to protect the 
loan, are deductible as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense.” 

The other ruling is by the Committee 
on Appeals and Review, of the Revenue 
Bureau (A. R. R. 7895 C. B. Dec. 1924. 
p. 114), and holds that “premiums paid 
by a creditor to keep alive a life insur- 
ance policy assigned to secure a debt due 
are not deductible as business expenses. 
They should be considered as additional 
advances to the debtor which further 
increase the debt.” 

When, however, the facts underlying 
this ruling are examined, it will be found 
that the creditor was an estate, which, 
so to speak, had inherited the policy and 
paid premiums to keep it alive. The ex- 
pense of doing this could not, strictly 
speaking, be considered an ordinary and 
necessary expense incurred by such es- 
tate in the conduct of its business; at 
best such payments were in the nature 
of advances to the debtor. Viewed from 
this angle, the two rulings are not con- 
flicting. On the contrary, they are per- 
fectly consistent and emphasize the fact 
that, where the circumstances of any 
particular case warrant, the creditor will 
be allowed the deduction. 


In Co-Partnership Cases 


Take the case of a co-partnership con- 
sisting of two partners, each of whom 
is paying premiums for insurance on his 
own life under a policy in which the 
other partner is the sole beneficiary. 
Under such circumstances, the question 
arises as to whether each of the part- 
ners can deduct the premium paid by 
him from his taxable income. If the 
facts show that such payments consti- 
tute an ordinary and necessary expense 
incurred by the taxpayer in the conduct 
of his business, the law expressly allows 
the deduction. 

The insured is not a beneficiary direct- 
ly or indirectly under the policy cover- 
ing his life, and therefore the deduction 
of the premiums paid by him is not pro- 
hibited. The fact that he is a benefi- 
ciary under a policy covering his part- 
ner’s life, who is paying the premiums 
thereon, does not constitute him an in- 
direct beneficiary under the policy on 
his own life; neither he nor his estate 
can derive any benefit from such policy. 

The only revenue bureau ruling bear- 
ing directly on this question, that I have 
been able to find, will be found in I. T. 
1340, C. B., June, 1922, page 119, which 
confirms the above conclusions. Evi- 
dence of the facts necessary to establish 
that the premiums paid by each of the 
partners constitute a bona fide business 
expense, must of course be produced by 
the taxpayer claiming the deduction. 

A contract between the partners, which 
imposes on each the obligation to carry 
such insurance on his own life for the 
protection of the other, as a condition of 
continuing in partnership, should be suf- 
ficient evidence to satisfy the govern- 
ment that the expense is a business, 


and not a personal living or family, ex- 
pense. 

When and under what circumstances a 
taxpayer is permitted by the revenue law 
to deduct from his taxable income pre- 


miums paid by him for insurance on the 
life of a business employe or officer, is 
another question about which there 
seems to be considerable confusion of 
thought. That this confusion extends to 
the revenue bureau itself, is evidenced 
by more or less ambiguous and incon- 
sistent rulings in particular cases brought 
before it. 

The only treasury department regula- 
tions touching on this question are 
Articles 33 and 293 of Regulations 69. 

Article 33 states that premiums paid 
by an employer on policies of “group” 
life insurance covering the lives of his 
employes, the beneficiaries of which are 
designated by the employes, are not in- 
come to the employes, and refers to 
Article 293. 

Article 293 substantially repeats the 
prohibition as to the deductibility of in- 
surance contained in Sec. 215 (a) (4) of 
the revenue law and adds the following 
affirmative statement “If however the 
taxpayer is not a beneficiary under such 
a policy, the premiums so paid will not 
be disallowed as deductions, merely be- 
cause the taxpayer may derive a bene- 
fit from the increased efficiency of the 
officer or employe insured.” 

It will be noted that Article 33 relates 
solely to premiums paid by an employer 
on “policies of group life insurance” and 
is silent as to premiums paid by an em- 
ployer on any other form of policy. In 
other words, the treasury department in- 
structs the revenue bureau that it must 
not treat premiums paid by an employer 
on policies of group insurance as com- 
pensation to the insured employe, but 
leaves open the question as to premiums 
paid on other forms of policies on the 
lives of employes. 


Employer and Employe 


There is no authority contained in the 
income tax law itself or in treasury reg- 
ulations, which warrants the revenue bu- 
reau in taxing to an insured employe, 
premiums paid by his employer for in- 
surance on such employe’s life, unless the 
latter can realize therefrom a_ benefit 
for himself in money or money’s worth. 
Unless such payments are expressly 
charged on the employer’s books as com- 
pensation to the insured employe, there 
is no authority in the law for the rev- 
enue bureau to treat them as such. 

Furthermore, the assumption that it is 
necessary for the employer to treat such 
payments as compensation to the in- 
sured employe, in order to obtain their 
deduction from taxable income is not 
warranted by the law or any treasury 
regulation. 

The fact that the treasury department 
has recognized that premium payments 
made by an employer for insurance on 
the lives of business payments made by 
an employer for insurance on the lives of 
busingss employes under a “group” form 
of policy constitute a deductible busi- 
ness expense, precludes the revenue bu- 
reau from validly holding that such pay- 
ments are not deductible, if the insur- 
ance is carried under separate policies. 

It must be remembered that the law 
requires that there shall be at least fifty 
employes in order to obtain insurance 
under a group form policy; a separate 
policy on each life is essential, if the 
group consists of less than fifty employes. 
To hold that premium payments con- 
stitute a deductible business expense in 
one case and not in the other would be 
discriminatory. ’ 

In the few published cases in which 
the revenue bureau has disallowed the 
deduction of such premiums paid by an 
employer, it will be found that the tax- 
payer failed to show, to the satisfac- 
tion of the bureau, that such payments 
were an ordinary and necessary business 
expense, or the facts proved that the 
taxpayer was indirectly a beneficiary u2- 
der the policy. 

The 1926 income tax law contained 
provision relating to the taxable status 
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of amounts received under a life insur- 
ance policy. This provision is also con- 
tained in the 1928 law and has been the 
subject of considerable discussion among 
lawyers and life insurance men. I re- 
fer to Sec. 213 of the 1926 Act, and Sec. 
22 of the 1928 Act. In defining what 
constitutes the gross income of a tax- 
payer for tax purposes, it expressly ex- 
cludes certain items from the income tax. 


Would Avoid Assignments 


Among such exempt items, the law 
cites amounts received by the taxpayer 
under a life insurance contract paid by 
reason of the death of the insured, but 
qualifies this exemption in case the tax- 
payer receives as a transferee for a valu- 
able consideration, in which case only 
the actual value of such consideration 
plus any premiums or other sums paid 
by the transferee, are excluded from his 
gross income for tax purposes. In other 
words, the law would seem to provide 
that the entire amount received by the 
taxpayer, less any sums paid by him 
for the contract, must be included in his 
gross income for tax purposes. 

For example: if a corporation takes 
over by assignment an existing policy 
on the life of its president and pays the 
premiums thereon, the amount received 
by the corporation on the death of the 
insured, less the premiums paid by it, 
will be ‘subject to income tax, as the law 
now reads; whereas if the policy had 
originally been made payable to such 
corporation, the entire amount received 
by the corporation would be exempt. It 
is most probable, however, that, if the 
courts are called upon to pass on such 
a case, they will follow the reasoning 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Sup- 
plee-Biddle Hardware Company case, and 
hold that neither the treasury department 
nor congress has the power to tax, as 
profit, something that was actually a re- 
placement of a loss to the taxpayer, re- 
gardless as to whether or not the tax- 
payer received the insurance proceeds 
under an assignment. 

Pending a supreme court decision on 
this question, I think it advisable to 
avoid assignments of policies, whenever 
possible. 

The taxable status, under the income 
tax law, of life insurance proceeds pay- 
able in instalments, is another question 
about which there seems to be some 
confusion. 

Prior to the 1926 law, it was held that 
such instalments were income tax ex- 
empt until the recipient had received a 
sum equal to the face of the policy. 

The 1926 law, however, changed the 
phraseology of the provisions relating to 
insurance proceeds, so as to exempt from 
income tax all instalments received under 
a life insurance contract paid by reason 
of death, the only exception being where 
such instalments are paid to a transferee 
of the policy for a valuable consideration. 

This same phraseology appears in the 

1928 law, (Sec. 22) consequently it can 
be definitely stated that the law, as it 
stands today, exempts from taxable in- 
come, all instalment payments received 
by the taxpayer under a life insurance 
contract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured. 

Instalment payments received by a tax- 
payer under an endowment contract paid 
by reason of the expiration of the en- 
dowment period, have a somewhat dif- 
ferent taxable status. The revenue bu- 
teau holds that the face value of the 
policy, less the premiums paid, is tax- 
able as income, but that the instalments 
are income tax exempt until the total 
amount of instalments equal the face 
value of the policy. 

In other words, it is held that the 
face of the policy is constructively re- 
ceived at the end of the endowment pe- 
riod, even if it is retained by the in- 
surance company and paid in instalments. 
This would appear to be sound reasoning 

¥ sed on the law as it now stands. 

Of course, instalment payments re- 
ceived under an endowment contract ma- 
turing as a death claim, have the same 
non-taxable status as if received under 
a life contract. 

here seems to be some difference of 


opinion among tax consultants as to 
whether surplus interest payments on in- 
stalments are exempt from income tax 
under the present law. 

It is difficult for me to see why there 
should be any such difference. The 
phraseology of the provision expressly 
exempting instalment payments is very 
clear. Since all instalment payments un- 
der life insurance contracts include both 
principal and interest, it follows that 
whatever amount is received by the tax- 
payer as an instalment under a life in- 
surance contract paid by reason of death, 
need not be included in his taxable in- 
come, unless such taxpayer is a transfer- 
ee for a valuable consideration. 

The only interest payments, to. be in- 
cluded by the taxpayer in gross income, 
are those paid or credited under an agree- 
ment by the insurance company to re- 
tain the face of the policy and pay inter- 
est thereon. It is immaterial whether or 
not such interest payments are actually 
received by the taxpayer, so long as they 
are credited to him on the books of the 
insurance company. The taxpayer can 
not escape taxation on such interest pay- 
ments, by allowing them to remain with 
the insurance company as a credit, to be 
availed of at some future period. 

It should be remembered that the law 
expressly limits the exemption to 
amounts received under a life insurance 
contract paid by reason of death and 
to amounts received under an annuity 
or maturing endowment contract. 


In order to obtain the benefit of such 
exemption, the contract must be a bona 
fide life, endowment or annuity con- 
tract, within the accepted definition of 
such contracts. 

For example: In a case where the 
contract provided for a so-called annuity 
in place of a lump sum, but the lump 
sum was withdrawable by the so-called 
annuitant on any annuity-paying date, 
it was ruled by the revenue bureau (I. 
T. 2380 Internal Revenue Bulletin Vol. 
VI, No. 38, September 19, 1927) that the 
annual payments were for the use of 
the money and therefore subject to both 
the Normal Tax and Surtax. In other 
words, the fact that the principal sum 
was not depleted, but was withdrawable 
intact on any anniversary date, deprived 
the contract of an element essential to 
an annuity contract. Undoubtedly, if 
the contract had nrovided that such 
principal sum should be payable on the 
death of the annuitant to his estate or 
some other beneficiary, the same reason- 
ing would apply and the amount received 
would not be considered as being received 
under a life insurance contract within 
the meaning of Sec. 22 (b) (1) of the 
1928 Act. 

The taxability of dividends received or 
credited to the insured under a partici- 
pating life insurance or endowment con- 
tract would seem to be covered by Ar- 
ticle 47 of Treasury Regulations 69. But 
this is silent as to the taxability of such 
dividends, if received by or credited to 
some one other than the insured. 

Article 72 of Regulations 69 does not 
mention dividends on participating pol- 
icies specifically, but states that amounts 
received by a taxpayer (other than 
amounts paid by reason of the death 
of the insured) under a life insurance 
endowment or annuity contract are ex- 
cluded from his gross income for income 
tax purposes, but if such amounts ex- 
ceed the aggregate premiums paid, then 
the excess shall be included in the tax- 
paver’s gross income. 

Under previous regulations, Article 72 
confined the exemption to amounts re- 
ceived by the insured. This limitation 
was removed in Article 72 of the present 
regulations, consequently we are safe in 
assuming that the treasury department 
considers the law excludes such dividend 
payments from the gross income of the 
taxpayer, regardless of whether or not 
he is the insured and regardless of the 
language of Article 47. 

Irrespective, however, of the appar- 
ently inconsistent language of the two 
articles, the language of the law itself, 
clearly gives the benefit of the exemp- 
tion to any taxpayer entitled to receive 
the dividends on a participating policy. 


Article 47 of previous regulations con- 
tained a provision distinguishing between 
dividends on active policies, and divi- 
dends on paid-up policies, whereby the 
latter were declared subject to surtax. 
By eliminating this provision in the pres- 
ent regulations, this quite unwarranted 
discrimination has been removed. 


Inheritance Tax Features 


In what I have already written, in- 
surance from an income tax angle has 
been discussed. I shall now take up the 
subject from the inheritance or estate 
tax angle. It can not be repeated too 
often that the proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies on the life of a decedent unless di- 
rectly or indirectly receivable by his es- 
tate, i. e., his executors or administrators, 
are not ‘directly taxed. The decedent’s 
estate may have to pay an inheritance or 
estate tax on account of such insurance 
proceeds, if the decedent has paid the 
premiums on the policies. 

The constitutionality of this provision 
has been seriously questioned and is 
now pending in the federal courts. It 
was hoped that the U. S. Supreme Court 
would definitely pass upon this question 
in the celebrated Frick case. 

Unfortunately, the court decided in 
favor of the Frick estate upon the 
ground that the provisions of the 1918 
Estate Tax Law were not made retro- 
active and, therefore, they did not apply 
to the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies taken out prior to the enactment 
of that law. Although the question of 
the constitutionality of the provisions 
was raised and ably argued in the trial 
of this case and the lower court held 
the provision to be unconstitutional, the 
supreme court, while affirming the de- 
cision of the lower court in favor of 
the Frick estate, refrained from declar- 
ing the provision unconstitutional. Con- 
gress, however, in re-enacting these pro- 
visions in subsequent revenue laws, ex- 
pressly made them apply to insurance 
whenever taken out by a decedent dying 
after the passage of the Act. 

Notwithstanding this action by Con- 
gress, we find a decision of a federal 
district court, rendered as recently as 
June 12, 1928, which apparently ignores 
the retroactive provisions contained in 
the 1926 law and holds, in the case of 
a decedent dying since the enactment of 
that law, that insurance taken out by the 
decedent on his own life at various 
dates from October 7, 1904 to April 16, 
1919 in excess of $40,000, was not tax- 
able under the provisions of the 1926 
Act. (See Estate of David E. Gillespie 
vs. Heiner, U. S. District Court for 
Western District of Pennsylvania, June 
12, 1928.) 

The judge in this case states that he 
bases his decision on the authority of the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Frick case. This district court decision 
is not conclusive, unless and until it is 
affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The opinion makes no reference to the 
retroactive provisions of the 1926 law, 
the absence of which from the 1918 law, 
was the alleged ground for the Frick 
decision. Such being the case, it would 
be unsafe to assume that insurance poli- 
cies, taken out prior to 1919 on the life 
of a decedent dying hereafter, will not 
be affected by the provisions of the pres- 
ent tax law. Article 27 of Treasury Reg- 
ulations 70, which is still in force, de- 
clares that all insurance taken out by a 
decedent upon his own life, in excess of 
$40,000, receivable by beneficiaries other 
than the estate, must be included in the 
gross estate of any decedent dying after 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1924. 

This treasury regulation was promul- 
gated after the supreme court decision 
in the Frick case and is in direct con- 
tradiction of the above cited district 
court decision; but as the regulation has 
not vet been amended to conform with 
the latter decision, it is obvious that the 
treasury department awaits confirmation 
by a higher court, before changing its 
declaration. 

The provisions of the 1926 Estate Tax 
Law relating to life insurance have been 
re-embodied in the 1928 Act. They re- 
quire the inclusion in the valuation of 


the estate of a decedent dying after the 
enactment of the law, the value at the 
time of his death of the amounts re- 
ceivable by his estate, and the amounts 
in excess of $40,000 receivable by others 
than his estate, under policies of insur- 
ance taken out by him on his own life. 

It should be remembered that this 
does not necessarily mean that the face 
values of such policies must be included, 
but does mean that the value to the 
recipients of such amounts must be used 
in computing the value of decedent’s tax- 
able estate. 

This distinction, although important, is 
frequently overlooked by life under- 
writers. 

The manner in which policy settle- 
ments are framed may make a substan- 
tial difference in the amount of tax to 
be paid by the insured’s estate. 

For instance: Where the policy pro- 
vides that the face of the policy shall 
be paid to a beneficiary in continuous 
monthly or annual instalments for life, 
the value of the amount receivable by 
such beneficiary, is the discounted value 
of such instalments, figured at the rate 
of 4% per annum for his or her life ex- 
pectancy. The Revenue Bureau uses its 
own tables in making this calculation. 
These tables will be found in Article 13 
of Treasury regulations 70. 

Where a policy is made payable under 
a so-called trust settlement option, 
whereby the proceeds are to be retained 
by the insurance company during the life 
of a beneficiary and the guaranteed in- 
terest thereon paid to her, the principal 
sum going to someone else on her death, 
the value of the amount receivable by 
such beneficiaries is not the face of the 
policy, but may be considerably less, de- 
pending on the age of: the first bene- 
ficiary at the death of the insured. 

Of course, if the option of taking the 
proceeds of the policy in either a lump 
sum or under one of the income settle- 
ment options is left with the beneficiary, 
the value of such lump sum must be in- 
cluded in the valuation for estate tax 
purposes, notwithstanding the fact that 
such beneficiary shall elect to receive it 
in instalments or leave it with the in- 
surance company in trust at interest. 

This is also the case where the pro- 
ceeds are receivable by a trustee other 
than a life insurance company, although 
the trust agreement may provide that 
the beneficiary of the trust shall receive 
only the income therefrom. 

The above facts should be kept in 
mind, when advising a policyholder as to 
the settlement options in his policy. 





MAKE YOUR PLEA STRIKE HOME 
Arthur Brisbane in an article “Ineffi- 
cient Efficiency,” which is reprinted in 
the Advertising Club News, refers to 
the address of acceptance of William 
A. Hart, newly elected president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, in 
which the need for simplicity and lack 
of exaggeration in advertising is empha- 
sized. Says Mr. Brisbane: ; 
“Advertisers should bear in mind the 
history of the three merchants who es- 
tablished themselves on the same block. 
“The first advertised “The Greatest 
Store in the City.’ ; 
“His competitor next door advertised 
‘The Greatest Bargains in the World.’ 
“The third intelligent man claimed 
‘The Best Bargains in This Block’ and 
got the business.” 





ROTARY SPEECH WENT OVER 





While en route home from the Quar- 
ter Million Club convention of the Mis- 
souri State Life Whitfield Ford, a well- 
known agent of the company, stopped 
at Dover, N. J., to visit his parents. This 
is his boyhood home. 

A speaker scheduled for the meeting 
of the Dover Rotary Club failed to show 
up; there was a scurrying for talent; 
and Ford was asked to fill in. He did 
so well with his speech that he was sur- 
rounded at its finish, and improved the 
opportunity to write a $20,000 policy 
while there. 
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Woman Runs Prospect Bureau 


That Wrote $1,000,000 First Year 


Just about a year ago a prospect bu- 
reau was established in Boston in the 
Stanford Wright Agency of the Penn 
Mutual. 

The aim of the bureau is to provide 
leads for the agents and to furnish new 
men with ample working material. The 
leads are gathered from various sources: 
the home office, the newspapers, the 








MARY A. MURRAY 


magazines, and the beneficiaries on poli- 
cies. 

The policyholders of inactive agents 
are sent change of age letters, conver- 
sion letters on term policies, and litera- 
ture that is adaptable to their particular 
needs. The policyholders are then as- 





Estate 
Creation 
Letter 


Robert E, Olmsted, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, is 
using the following letter in digging up 
prospects: 
Dear Sir: The Equitable is making a 
very attractive offer which will interest 
you. To make your home secure from 
all financial worries, we are prepared to 
create an estate for you of as large pro- 
portion as you desire, and at once, which 
will: 
1—Continue your salary for five 
years in the event of death, thus 
tiding your family over the most 
critical period financially; or pro- 
vide an income for them as long 
as they live. 
2.—Pay final expenses, income and 
inheritance taxes, any mortgages 
or loans that you may have, and 
furnish the funds to give your 
children a college education. 

3.—Assure you of a monthly income 
for life and all further deposits 
waived, in case you become to- 
tally and permanently incapaci- 
tated by sickness or accident be- 
fore age sixty. 

4—Guarantee the estate to provide 
for you and your wife in the 

“sunset days of life,’ when you 
will want to retire from the wor- 
ries of business or profession. 

We are ready to create this estate 
for you, subject to evidence of present 
good health, and will gladly furnish full 
information without obligation, if you 
will enter your date of birth below, and 
return this letter in enclosed envelope. 


signed as prospects to the different 
agents who follow up the leads with 
personal calls. 

The change of age letters have re- 
sulted in business written as far west 
as San Jose, and although an agent 
couldn’t possibly be sent out there on a 
personal interview, an application was 
secured by correspondence! 

It is sometimes impossible to get a 
great deal of information about the leads 
that are assigned, and occasionally it has 
been found that some of the prospects 
were “in jail,” or had “lost their health, 
their fortune, or their business,” but as 
there is always a possibility of seeing 
some one else instead, the agents clamor 
for the leads. 

That the leads are appreciated is indi- 
cated by the following letter which came 
in from one of the agents in a branch 
office of the agency: 

“Very pleased to tell you that I have 
succeeded in selling Mr. White, whom 


you gave me as a prospect lead, an ad- 
ditional $10,000 policy which was paid 


for today. 

“Believe me, I certainly appreciate that 
lead, as I have told you in the past. 
Keep them coming.” 

To date, this lead has brought $30,000 
of insurance to this agent. 

Since the organization of the Prospect 
3ureau, the agency has received over a 
million dollars of insurance applications. 
The thorough follow up of leads, afte1 
they have been assigned, is perhaps the 
secret of its success, for it is not un- 
usual to find that some of the agents 
are prone to act promptly on some of the 
assignments. If no reports are received 
within a reasonable time, the bureau 
has the right to reassign the leads. 

The Prospect Bureau is under the su- 
pervision of Miss Mary A. Murray, a 
graduate of Boston University, who has 
been with the Boston office of the Penn 
Mutual Life for the past three years. 





BUSINESS AND DREAMS 


“Someone has said that business is 
the dumping round for dreams,” says 
Joseph M. Gantz of Cincinnati. “I, per- 
sonally, disagree with that view. If giv- 
ing peace of mind to the men who do 


the work of our present civilization js 
not fulfilling and realizin dreams, and jj 
giving the so-called economic levelline 
process of equal opportunity to th 
fatherless children, with those whos 
fathers are still here to care for them. 
is not realizing one’s dreams, then ther 
are no dreams. If at that sorrowful tim: 
when the full significance of the loss «{ 
the head of the household is first full, 
comprehended; if at that time there js 
still much promise left for the broken- 
hearted mother and helpless children 
who can face the future without utter 
despair; if the sons can continue to hb. 
chivalrous and the daughters virtuous: 
if the hopes of the human soul for loved 
ones may be realized through our cause, 
in spite of the shortening of the day in 
which you 2nd I are expected to accom- 
plish our dreams for our loved ones, is 
not realizing dreams for ourselves and 
others, then there are no dreams.” 





CONCENTRATION 
He who would do some great thing 
in this short life must apply himself to 
work with such a concentration of his 
forces as, to idle spectators, who live 


‘ only to amuse themselves, looks like in- 


sanity.—Parkman. 








PROVIDENT 
33 Liberty Street, New York City 





You recall the old lady who put on her glasses to look for 
her spectacles. 


The answer to her problem was as near as her nose. 


Your clients appreciate service and want all the protection 
their money will buy. Why not ask us about our lower pre- 
miums and lower net cost which make lasting friends? 


The answer is as near as your telephone. 


Call JOHN 3771 


JOHN MUMFORD 


Manager, Brokerage Department 


MUTUAL 


WELLS & CONNELL, General Agents 


LIFE 
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How We Check The Directory 


Minneapolis Insurance Man Tells How Prospects Are Unearthed by An Insurance Office in That City 


Copyright by John Granger 


lf we want rabbit soup for dinner we 
must first catch the rabbit. Where shall 
we find him? 

Let us turn to the city directory. 
Names and addresses are there; also na- 
ture of business or employment. It is 
the master list of the city, with all the 
names we could ask, all ready for us 
when we come to pick and choose. Let 
us examine the occupation and position, 
home location and business address. We 
will avoid duplication, and write down 
what every experienced life insurance 
man knows is a good prospect. 

And we will not be snobbish. The 
lavyers and doctors, merchants and 
bankers, are all right in their way, but 
accountants and engineers and butchers 
and plumbers buy insurance, too, as do 
stenographers and clerks. 

Let us make a rather careful survey 
of directory checking in my own city 
of Minneapolis. We are going to run 
our eye down the column, not looking at 
the name or the location but first at the 
occupation or position held by each pos- 
sible prospect. When we come to a 
likely occupation, before we check the 
name we look at the home address. If 
it is in the better residential section. or 
apartment house district, that is in his 
favor as it is also if he is in one of the 
better residential hotels. If he is in a 
hotel, it shows that he probably has no 
children and is more or less of a good 
spender. Now we will look at the busi- 
ness location. The business address and 
his position in the business is given in 
about 50% of the cases. If his business 
is located in the downtown district, that 
is in his favor, unless it is located in 
one of the poorer office buildings. There 
are half a dozen of the poorer, older type 
office buildings in Minneapolis which I 
have blacklisted and do not take anyone 
in there no matter how good his other 
qualifications are. 


The Four Qualifications 


So the four qualifications in checking 
the names in the directory are: First, 
his occupational position; second, where 
he lives; third, where he works or who 
he works with; and fourth, the kind of 
a name he has. Even with these in- 
structions, checking the directory is not 
so easy unless you know about how 
many names to expect per page, per one 
hundred pages or out of the entire di- 
rectory. It is not a bad idea to figure 
out how many new people you can see 
Ina year and divide that number by 
the number of pages in the directory and 
then after you have gone a few pages 
you can tell whether you are checking 
too many or too few names. It is better 
to check 25% or 50% too many than 
too few for two reasons. The first is 
that a certain number of your names 
do not show the business location and 
you will find later when you come to 
look up the business address, it is out- 
side the loop district. The second rea- 
son is that you are bound to see names 
that you wonder why you checked and 
will want to discard them. 

Supposing your directory has 2,500 
Pages and you want 1,000 prospects. 

hen your average should be two names 
from five pages. You had better go 
twenty-five or fifty pages before you at- 
tempt to strike an average because you 
will frequently find five or ten pages 
Where you will not find one good name. 

At the top of each column in which 
there is no name you have checked, 
draw a perpendicular line so when your 
office girl comes to look for names she 
= not have to look down each column 
> sce whether there is a name in it or 
not. If there is a line at the top, she 
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will know that there is no name to copy. 
If there is no line at the top, she will 
then look for the name checked. If you 
are going to find only two names out of 
five pages, then three out of every five 
of your pages will have these marks at 
the top. 
Checking 


If your directory has been previously 
checked, next year before you check the 
new directory, have the young lady 
check the new directory before you 
check it with a horizontal mark through 
the cccupation of those whom vou have 
already solicitated or who are prior pros- 


JOHN GRANGER 


pects. This obviates duplication and 
confusion. It is a long but interesting 
job to check the directory. I cannot re- 
call at this minute whether it takes half 
a minute to check a page or a column, 
but I think that fifty pages an hour is 
a high working average. That means 
fifty hours of spare time to a directory 
of a city of three or four hundred 
thousand. You will do this at home as 
you have no spare time at the office. 
You will do it Saturdays, Sundays and 
Mondays in the evening as well as holi- 
days. Incidentally you will find it a 
great eye opener as to how many hours 
of spare time you really can squeeze 
out of a week if you want to. 

When you have finished the checking 
and your office assistant has put the 
names and addresses on three by five 
cards and looked elsewhere in the direc- 
tory for the addresses of those whose 
firm’s name only was given, she next 
checks all these cards with the phone 
book and here further elimination takes 
place, for if they do not have a phone 
at their business and at their home, they 
are not the sort of people we wish to 
select for possible clients. The home 
phone number is very important as we 
shall see a little later. Your assistant 
must be careful to copy on the card 
both business and home phone numbers. 

It will help you make sure money in 
a given time if you will now further 
check against a credit rating book and 
eliminate all poor credit risks. There is 
real joy and profit in dealing only with 
those who make a practice of meeting 
their obligations. They have the moral 
character to appreciate life insurance, 
too. 

Classification 


Taking exactly 1,000 of these names 
at this point, let us now run through and 


see of what they are made up. We find 
that we have seventeen classifications as 
follows: 


Classification Number Percent. 
PRESIGERES, 6cccicccces 104 10.4 
Vice-Presidents ..... 94 9.4 
Setretaties ........ . 60 60 
VRGASUTEFS= 6.0.60 cco 68 6.8 
BNIGUONG 3 c6 562 hn 40 3x 77 P| 
FT OTE CET EOOe 140 14.0 
Manufacturers’ Agent 

and Representative. 49 4.9 
Sales Managers ..... 52 5.2 
ee errr 38 3.8 
RNG hic wa cea o8 124 12.4 
Assistant Officers ... 31 3.1 
Accountants ........ 9 9 
BOGUS ccthdeseecas 88 8.8 
Superintendents and 

Supervisors ....... 8 8 
MOGUU sala cetaceces 22 2.2 
Optometrists and Oc- 

WGN Aé chia e se ceses 17 1.7 
Miscellaneous ....... 19 1.9 

1000 100% 


We see that the seventeenth classifica- 
tion is Miscellaneous. From among these 
we have one editor, one teacher, one 
physical instructor, a few salesmen, 
osteopaths, chiropodists and contractors. 
There are no business women in the list. 
Teachers and business women are sep- 
arate classifications. Teachers are out- 
side of the business district and the 
business women, while they are a good 
source of business, are not open to as 
many appeals as the business man. We 
are making a general appeal rather than 
a restricted appeal as we will see when 
we come to writing our letters. 

The number of doctors as compared to 
lawyers and business men may seem low 
in proportion. The two reasons for this 
are that good doctors are busy and hard 
to make appointments with and they 
have not the business’ man’s apprecia- 
tion of anything so advanced as our way 
of getting business to them. 

Possibly our dentists are the poorest 
pay-dirt in this whole stream. Offhand 
I would say that we have been liberal 
in checking our dentists and that we will 
make less money out of this list than 
out of any other. However, they are 
more approachable and we will do the 
best we can with them. 


Routes 


Now our cards are divided into two 
piles for we have two routes in Minne- 
apolis. One route is down Nicollet ave- 
nue to the Gateway and back up Hen- 
nepin avenue to Loring Park, then across 
over to Nicollet avenue and down Nic- 
ollet to the office. The other route goes 
down Marquette avenue to the post of- 
fice and to the Chamber of Commerce, 
back towards Marquette to Second ave- 
nue which parallels Marquette, then back 
up Second avenue (in the opposite di- 
rection in which we went down Mar- 
quette) to the Auditorium, then over to 
Marquette and back to the office which 
is just a block off Marquette. Each 
route is a circle with slight variation. It 
is a circle in effect because you leave 
one point, the office, and follow a route 
and it brings you back to the office. It 
is nothing more ‘than going down one 
street, then going over a block and com- 
ing back up the other street, crossing 
back over to the first street to the point 
of beginning. 

30i1 down twenty-five or thirty hun- 
dred names to a hand-picked, selected 
list of two thousand names and you will 
have a nice year’s work. That is ten 
new prospects a day four days a week 
or forty a week for fifty weeks. This 
is my schedule at the present time and 
it keeps me hustling aplenty to keep up 
with it. 

I have shocked grain in the wheat 
fields of the Dakotas. When one man 
is shocking behind one binder, he has a 
pacemaker and you should hear him 
boast at dinner how he “kept up with 


the machine.” He probably did not re- 
alize it but he shocked pretty near twice 
what he would have shocked had he been 
turned loose to find his gait and “hit” 
his own pace. His spirits were higher 
than they would have been had he come 
on to a field all ready cut and strewn 
with bundles of tied but unshocked 
grain. He left it at night not partly 
done but all cleaned up to where the 
machine left off for the day. “Something 
accomplished, something done” was then 
clearly defined. The challenge of the 
machine was met successfully. No won- 
der he boasts at dinner at noon and with 
his supper rests content at night. 


Create a Machine and Set It Going 


The moral to which I point to adorn 
this tale is this—“Create a machine, set 
it going, then keep up with it.” This is 
the principle of the Ford “line.” Oh, 
what a comfort to have your own pace- 
maker to start you off on a blue Mon- 
day and to last and encourage you on 
right up to 5 o’clock of those dismal 
days that frequ@ntly come to us all so 
full of turn downs. Regardless of re- 
sults, you kept up with the machine. 
Even unusual success will not send you 
back early to the office, for if there is 
anything that will give a salesman an 
apparently well-earned and_ legitimate 
excuse to head straight for the office 
than a 4:30 application, I would like to 
see it. 

Back, then, to the construction of a 
pacemaker. Because it is ours, we like 
it. If some boss forced it on us, we 
would rebel. Play is fun. If we had to 
do it, it would be work. A self-made 
system may be more exacting than any 
manager would dare to be but if it is our 
system, we will work our fingers to the 
bone in pathetic loyalty to make it a go. 
Our pride will not make anything but a 
success of “our” method. Create your 
own boss, your own method, your own 
machine. Then you will get as much 
kick out of keeping up with your ma- 
chine as spending the profits so pro- 
duced. 

The Prospect Cards 


The prospect cards are routed. How 
shall we solicit them? All are within 
two miles of each other. Ninety per cent. 
within one mile. A thousand to a route 
and each route twenty-five blocks long 
or an average of forty prospects to a 
block. An automobile to the city under- 
writer is only a nuisance as well as an 
expense. In the country I would use the 
same system with the aid of a car. 

Shall we take the first ten people and 
call on them? Shall it be the doctors, 
lawyers or business men first? Shall we 
first work up a special appeal or selling 
talk for a certain class? Then take 
them class by class or list by list? Or 
shall we attempt to divide them into the 
two general divisions of investors and 
protectors, i.e., those people to interest 
in endowments and annuities or those 
who, if they buy, buy for protection 
only? Then we might consider our list 
from the standpoint of certain policies: 

Who needs educational policies for 

children ? 

Who needs life income 

wives ? 

Who needs corporation 

business ? 

Who needs large policies for charity? 

Who needs annuity policies for old 

age? 
This list may be made a page long and 
not exhaust the possibilities of special 
needs. 

It might be best for the beginner to 
tockle the problem in any one of the 
ways indicated or all for that matter, 
one at a time. Become a specialist in 


policies for 


policies for 
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each. Unquestionably the man who has 
in his background of experience special- 
ized long enough to perfect himself in 
the sale of each kind of policy and is 
seeking and filling each of the major 
needs is best qualified to be resourceful 
when a general appeal or approach de- 
velops or focalizes quickly along a spe- 
cial line into a specific need. Some men 
specialize all their life and make good at 
it. One sells nothing but educational 
policies. Another devotes himself to 
business insurance. One will try to sell 
everyone a certain policy. The other 
expects to find a certain need in every 
case. They both make good for two 
reasons: First, they find in many in- 
stances what they are looking for; sec- 
ond, other business develops which they 
are bright enough to see and adaptable 
enough to meet successfully. 
Don’t Hunt With a Rifle 

Basically, neither selling certain service 
nor looking for particular insurance 
needs is the best nor broadest under- 
writing. That is hunting with a rifle 
instead of with a shot gun; it is fishing 
with a hook and line instead of with a 
net. (The size of the meshes of your 
net may be regulated as in the recently 
described method of directory checking 
and prospecting.) However, if you are 
by nature a specialist and have a proven 
and successful system, you will be going 
against your type to change. Moral— 
“know thyself” even if you have to go 
to a character analysist or psychoanal- 
ysist to find yourself out. A good test is 
this—“The more satisfied you are with 
your present condition the worse rut 
you are in.” The greater your dissat- 
isfaction with your methods of work, the 
greater your contentment of spirit will 
be while at work. Then and only then 
can you be sure you are alert and wary 
of the pitfalls of stagnation and you are 
‘then open to suggestions from others 
who have trod where you would travel. 
Read Harrington Emerson’s Principle of 
Efficiency, “Competent Counsel,” and 
learn that help comes not only from 
within and above but also from without 
—from others. - 





Zoning a Town 


Robert E. Keeley, of the Chicago 
Agency of the Union Central, has de- 
vised a new system of arranging and 

mapping interview program¢ for the day. 
He has an up-to-date map and guide of 
the city of Chicago, which is keyed with 
numbers for the various sections of the 
city. He takes these key numbers, trans- 
fers them to a key card file, and with 
each prospect’s name which he receives 
he files a name card in the section where 
the number indicates the residence zone. 
With a date book to list his calls and 
names of prospects, he places the key 
number after the name. 

When he is scheduled to make a call 
to a certain part of the city, he looks 
under the key number of that prospect’s 
zone and there finds the names of other 
prospects or policyholders whom he can 
call upon while he is in the neighborhood, 
This system saves much time in mapping 
prospect calls, and Mr. Keeley finds that 
it actually brings him business through 
calls he would not have made had not 
the key reminded him he was in the 
proper part of the city to do so. 





Lindsay’s Tips 


Here are some tips to agents from 
L. Seton Lindsay, second vice-president 
of the New York Life: 

1. Spend at least one-half hour each 
evening in study—plan for the next day. 

2. Spend at least eight hours each 
working day in the field—among pros- 
pects. 

3. Make at least ten calls each day— 
have a definite reason for seeing people. 

4. Study your difficulty if you do not 
secure ten real interviews each week. 
5. Study your difficulty if you do not 
write three applications each week. 

6. Revise your getaway if you are not 
securing good leads after writing an ap- 
plication. 


Mrs. Floyd Bennett, Widow Of 
Flyer, Now Sells Insurance 


When Floyd Bennett, companion of 
Richard E. Byrd on many historic flights, 
and picked as his chief lieutenant for the 
South Pole journey, died heroically after 
having contracted pneumonia during a 
flight to Quebec as the first leg in a 
flight to rescue the “Bremen” flyers 
stranded on Greenley Island, he left a 
widow and a’ $10,000 20- Year Endow- 
ment policy. The first shock of her gal- 
lant husband's death having passed, Mrs. 
Bennett took account of her resources 
and decided that she would enter busi- 
ness. Jack Warshauer, manager of the 
Brooklyn National Life, an enterprising 
young insurance man, felt sure that in- 
surance offered her a good opportunity. 
She talked the matter over with Com- 
mander Byrd, who encouraged her to try 
it. She is a young looking woman of 
considerable refinement. 

As soon as the daily newspapers found 
that she intended to sell insurance a 
number of camera men were sent by 
them to the Brooklyn National Life of- 
fice at 26 Court street, Brooklyn, and 


problems. 


217 Broadway 





tion of Standard Lives. 
Forms applicants with a history of certain impairments. 
possible largely by the use of special tests developed by our Medical Department. 
Among such impairments are those of the heart, circulation, urine (including 
sugar), and overweight. 


many flashlight pictures of her were 
published. At the time she was attired 
in mourning, her features showing traces 
of the silent suffering she had under- 
gone during the trying days at the Que- 
bec hospital while her husband was 
fighting the pneumonia attack. 


Plenty of Prospects 


Almost from the start Mrs. Bennett 
found that she had enough prospects to 
keep her engaged for many days. Natu- 
rally, she decided to build a clientele of 
persons interested in aviation. There is 
no one in the flying world, connected 
with the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness, who did not know her husband, 
while his acquaintance and hers, too, 
with the pilots and ground workers was 
unusually large. 

Mrs. Bennett sold her first policy to 
Charles H. Colvin, manager of the Pi- 
oneer Instrument Co., manufacturers of 
aircraft devices. A little later she in- 
sured the man who makes the tests of 
the Pioneer’s instruments on experi- 
mental flights. Next, she insured a group 


of three flyers at Curtiss Field, Long 
Island. Her next prospect was turned 
down because he was a stunt flyer. 

Mrs. Bennett has done considerable 
flying and at one time contemplated en- 
tering the aviation field. She was up 
many times with her husband and ac- 
companied him regularly on his flights 
when he was stationed at a naval post 
at Hampton Roads a few years ago. The 
longest she was ever in the air was when 
she flew with him from Atlanta to New 
York. This was just after the finish of 
the transcontinental flights of Comman- 
der Byrd and the crew which had ac- 
companied him on his Polar flight. Ben- 
nett was one of that outfit. 


Future of Commercial Aviation 


Asked to express her views as to the 
future of commercial aviation, the widow 
of Bennett said she believed flying to be 
just as safe a mode of transportation as 
any other and that, for this reason, com- 
mercial aviation was becoming increas- 
ingly popular. In her opinion trans-At- 
lantic air voyages will not be an uncom- 
mon thing five years hence. This means, 
she said, that the need for insurance on 
aviators and air passengers will increase 
correspondingly, and that the high ad- 
ditional premium charges on fliers will 
gradually be lowered. 





How the New England Mutual's 
Medical Policy Cam Help You! 


To the Insurance Fraternity: 


UR Company enjoys the credit of having had for many years a very favor- 
able mortality experience, with results highly satisfactory to our policy- 
holders,—although we require regularly only one examiner for any amount 

up to our limit of $350,000. 


The underwriting policy of the Company is based essentially upon the selec- 
But in many cases we have approved for Standard 


Although we do no “sub-standard” business, we have actually reduced our 
ratio of declinations! 


We guarantee thorough consideration by the Company of your individual 
But in addition, please don’t forget that we will give fullest co-o pera- 
tion on ALL surplus lines. 


TRY US ON YOUR BROKERAGE AND 


SURPLUS BUSINESS 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Telephone WHITehall 7530 


This has been made 


New York, N. Y. 
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Tom’s Dollar-A-Mile Automobile 


By JAMES ELTON BRAGG, 


Edna Smith sat alone in the strange 
stillness which followed the city’s noisy 
greeting to the new year. A moment ago 
church bells had been ringing, fire sirens 
had been shrieking, and the young folks 
next door had been rattling the kitchen 
pans in the front yard. And now the 
year 1926 was gone forever, and the city 
was silently embracing the new year with 
its vague promises of better times. 

And with the silence there came again 
to Edna Smith the insistent self-ques- 
tioning, “I wonder if I could really sell 
life insurance ?” 

Yes, there. was her bank statement— 
talance, December 31, 1926, $2,412.26. All 
the expenses of Tom’s illness and death 
six months ago had been paid. And she 
had used $1,200 since that time for her 
own expenses when the new baby came 
in November, and for the care of her 
six-year-old boy during her weeks in the 
hospital, and for the usual household dis- 
bursements. 


Facing the New Year 


Facing the new year—a new life in 
fact—with two little children—with no 
special training for any calling except 
that of wife and mother—with just 
$2,400. Yes, the life insurance manager 
was right: her fund would produce only 
$240 per week if invested safely; it 
would last barely two years if spent 
carefully. Something had to be done— 
and here was an opportunity. Would 
she have the “nerve” to tackle a job like 
that ? 

The neighbor in the adjoining house 
was closing the doors of his garage. Yes 
—just a few months ago that automobile 
had been her very own. Why had she 
sold it to her neighbor even though he 
had paid her more for it than any dealer 
would offer? The sound of its motor 
brought too many memories of those 
happy evenings when she and Tom had 
put the car “to bed” in the neighbor’s 
garage. 

And why hadn’t Tom’s life insurance 
agent told them—years ago before it was 
‘oo late—the story which the agent’s 
manager had told her today? Just think 
-if they had bought a minimum-priced 
tar instead of the “Whirlwind” roadster, 
and had put the difference into life in- 
surance, she would have $15,000 more in 
bank tonight. She would not have to 
ind work; she could give all her time 
0 her two little boys. 


Her Nest Egg 


She :eviewed the conversation which 
he had had that morning with the man- 
‘er of the life insurance agency. Yes 
~she knew the story of her own auto- 
nobile; she could tell it to others, and 
jerhaps her experience might be instru- 
nental in making life easier and happier 
“t other widows and their children. The 
Tanager was right; her own story would 
“tty conviction; and there was some- 
thing in her feast which would give her 


General Agent, Union Central, Philadelphia 


the courage to talk to’ strangers. To- 
morrow she would enter the life insur- 
ance business; she would earn a living 
for her two boys. Her bank account 
of $2,400 would be her “nest egg” dur- 
ing the early days of this new work. 

She must tell the life insurance man- 
ager her decision. It was after midnight 
but he would be awake; probably he was 
entertaining friends in his home. Yes, 
she would feel better if she should com- 
mit herself to the new work immediate- 
ly. 

The manager of the life insurance 
agency had replaced the telephone on its 
table. His guests had gone and the mem- 
bers of his family were getting ready 
for bed. He could still hear Mrs. Smith’s 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


anxious voice telling him of her decision 
to become an agent tomorrow. A new 
resolution took form in his mind. Yes, 
he would teach his agents to think of 
life insurance in terms of life and its 
problems rather than in terms of com- 
pany and net cost. He would tell them 
the story of Edna Smith and of her 
husband’s automobile and perhaps it 
would help the agents to understand— 
perhaps. 
Buying a Car 


In 1923, Tom Smith was earning $250 
per month. He had a wife and a little 
son. He owned a life insurance policy 
for $5,000 on the ordinary life plan, and 
the “net” premium that year was $80. 

Tom and his wife had been saving to 
buy an automobile. They would buy a 
cheap car. But just about that time Tom 
received a promotion in his business and 
an increase in salary of $50 per month; 
so yielded to the impulse of buying a 
car for $1,000. 

The list price of the new car was $985, 


f.o.b. factory, but with the freight and 
all the extras, the total price “delivered” 
was $1,100. Of course, Tom did not pay 
cash for the automobile. He paid $598.50 
down—all of his savings—and gave 
twelve monthly notes of $52 each to cov- 
er the balance. Altogether he paid $1,- 
222.50 for the car, and his payments were 
completed within one year. 

If you had asked Tom how much per 
month it cost him to own and operate 
that car he would probably have said, 
“Very little. Gas and oil cost about $10 
per month, and repairs about $5. In all 
$15. Cheap enough, isn’t it?” If you 
understand human nature you will real- 
ize that Tom had “sold himself” the con- 
viction that he really could afford to own 
= operate a thousand-dollar automo- 

ile. 


The Real Cost 


But what was the true cost of this 
car to Tom and his family ? 

Tom paid $1,222.50 for the car. After 
his death three years later, his wife sold 
the car to her neighbor for $250. Hence, 
the depreciation in three years was 
$972.50. Another factor in the cost was 
Tom's loss of interest on invested capi- 
tal. 

The car had been driven about 25,000 
miles in three years. At the rate of 
11Zc per mile, Tom spent $378 in three 
years for oil and gasoline. For replace- 
ment of parts and repairs during this 
period we estimate an average monthly 
cost of $5; total $210. This estimate is 
not excessive in view of the fact that 
Tom’s check book for 1924 indicates that 
he paid $133. 56 for replacements and re- 
pairs in that one year, an average of 
more than $10 per month. Tom bought 
four new tires in three years at total 
cost of $120. He carried fire, theft and 
property damage insurance during the 
period at a total cost of $185.41. 

The total cost of the automobile for 
three years, including @epreciation, op- 
eration, maintenance and insurance, bu 
not including loss of interest on invester 
capital, was $1,835.91. The average cost 
per year was $611.97—the average cost 
per month was $51. 

The cost of Tom’s automobile, if it had 
been invested in an ordinary life policy 
on the annual premium basis, would have 
created for his wife and children an es- 
tate of over $30,000. If, instead of hav- 
ing spent an average amount of $51 per 
month for the cost of his car during the 
three years that he owned it, Tom had 
deposited three annual premiums aver- 
aging $611.97 per year with a good life 
company he could have sustained an or- 


dinary life policy in the face amount of : 


$31,297. 
When Tom thought of the cost of his 


car he had done so in terms of opera- 
tion and maintenance only, and the fig- 
ure which came to his mind was $15 per 
month. But from the point of view of a 
life insurance man who has followed the 
destinies of Tom and his family. it m‘ght 
be said—without stretching one’s imagi- 
nation too much—that, in effect, Tom’s 
automobile actually cost his wife and 
children more than $30,000. 


An Expensive Automobile 


The car had been driven about 25,000 
miles; it cost a mother and two children 
$30,000. At a dollar a mile automobile 
riding is expensive—it is tragic riding 
when it is paid for in privation by a 
woman and her two little children! 

If Tom had followed his original plan 
to purchase a minimum-priced car, the 


total cost to him for the pleasure of rid- 
ing in an automobile for three years 
would have been just about half of the 
$51 per month which he actually expend- 
ed to own and operate his thousand- 
dollar car. Hence, if Tom had “split the 
difference” between luxury for the pres- 
ent and necessities for the future for 
his wife and family—by investing only 
$25 per month on the average in the 
ownership of a minimum-priced automo- 
bile and by allocating the rem: Lining $25 
per month to the maintenance of an or- 
dinary life policy—his wife and children 
would not only have enjoyed their own 
car for three years, but would have re- 
ceived at Tom’s death an estate of $15,- 
000. 

What advantages did the larger car 
bring to Tom and his wife which the 
minimum-priced car would not have af- 
forded? The larger car brought greater 
ease of operation and more riding com- 
fort. More, it provided for Tom and 
his wife a sweet satisfaction of their in- 
stinctive desire for prestige—for the ap- 
proval of their friends and neighbors. 

And the price of these satisfactions, 
one purely physical and the other men- 
tal and instinctive—greater comfort and 
satisfied vanity—was $25 per month, and 
$25 per month invested in life insurance 
would have created an estate of $15,000 
at Tom’s death. Such an estate would 
have provided a home and wholesome 
food and sturdy clothing and medical 
care for Tom’s wife and children for 
nearly fifteen years following his death. 
Moreover, it would have assured his chil- 
dren of their mother’s personal care dur- 
ing their tender years—the finest legacy 
that a child can receive. 


Where Advice Would Have Been 
Valuable 


If some enlightened life insurance 
agent had shown Lom that by buying the 
minimum-priced car and sacrificing the 
greater comfort and prestige-satisfaction 
which the larger car would have brought 
—he and his family could have had not 
only an automobile but also a life insur- 
ance estate cf $15,000, do you think that 
Tom would have chosen the larger car? 
lt he could have foreseen the situation 
which his wife actually faced on New 
Year’s Eve 1926—with two small children 
to provide for—and with total resources 
of only $2,400, do you think he might 
have paused before buying the larger 
car? 

We can express the differences be- 
tween the larger and smaller cars in 
terms of money, but we cannot evaluate 
the differences which $15,000 would have 
made in the lives of Edna Smith and 
her two children after Tom’s death. 


Edna Smith contemplated her new 
work. Yes—there was an opportunity 
for her in the life insurance business. 


There was a need in her city and in 
America for enlightened life insurance 
agents who would lead the typical young 
mother and wife to adopt a rational phil- 
osophy of financial living—to lead them 
to realize that in their lives today too 
much emphasis is being laid—thought- 
lessly, perhaps—on the satisfactions of 
the moment to the exclusion of proper 
and adequate provision through life in- 
surance for the necessities of the family 
in the event of the breadwinner’s death 
tomorrow. The story of Tom's car would 
help her to lead them to appreciate life 
insurance in terms of life as it is lived 
and of life’s problems as they must be 
faced. 
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The Appeal of Salary Savings 





By WALTER T. SHEPARD, Vice-President, Lincoln National 


The Salary Savings System is one that 
has many advantages—to the insured, to 
the company that co-operates that its 
employes may benefit; to the insurance 
agent; and to society. 

The pension problem faces most large 
employers—the problem of providing an 
income for the employes when they have 
reached the retirement age. But most 
pension plans are very costly to the em- 
ployer, frequently prohibitive, and thus 
the majority reach the pension age with 
entirely inadequate savings to take care 
of them. Furthermore, it has been 
shown by surveys that employes gen- 
erally speaking are inadequately insured. 
It would be correct to say that 30% are 
not insured at all. 


The Position of the 


Nearly every successful business ex- 
ecutive is manly enough to have real 
interest and welfare of his employes at 
heart. He realizes that some organized 
protection and thrift plan for his men 
is a proper and fine thing to sponsor. 
He knows that protected and thrifty men 
make better employes. Accordingly pro- 
gressive employers are usually willing 
to use their best efforts to do some- 
thing for employes—in fact do anything 


Executives 


within cost of reasonable effort and 
money. 
Furthermore, this is an age of quan- 


tity buying, and chain store selling. Use 
of the purchasing power of a large in- 
dustry to secure protection for its indi- 
viduals, and a thrift plan suitable to their 
needs is recognized as most commend- 
able. The employer will recognize many 
advantages of a plan such as the Salary 
Savings System offers. For example: 

1. An employe who is saving money 
and who has protected his family, 
and thus who looks forward to the 
future with some sense of security, 
is a happier and a more efficient 
employe, and will be more stable in 
his employment. 

2. Such an employe will himself have 
done much to reach old age safe- 
guarded with savings. Necessity 
for charity on the employer’s part 
will be lessened or eliminated. 

3. The employer makes it easy and 
convenient for the employe to buy 
protection and make savings. He 
gives the employe privileges not 
available to the small policyholder, 
not available to the employe as 
an individual. His endorsement 
makes action on the part of the 
employe more likely. 

4. When a death, disability or en- 
dowment claim is paid, the con- 
crete evidence of the benefit of the 
plan is brought home forcibly. The 
eniployer who co-operates in mak- 
ing these benefits possible will be 
understood and appreciated. 


What Employe Gains 


The employe likewise gains many 
benefits. He makes his premium depos- 
its monthly, the same way in which he 
pays his rent. He enjoys this benefit 
on practically the same premium basis 
as when they are collected annually. 
He is relieved of making the remittances 
himself. The payments are automatic, 
and thus the plan is more permanent. 
He may apply for a substantial amount 
of insurance (in most states) without 
medical examination, the right being re- 
served by the company to call for an 
examination in individual cases if con- 
ditions seem to justify it. 

To the agent there are many advan- 
tages also. He has a ready made audi- 
ence and powerful endorsement. Con- 
centrated selling saves his time. Business 
is paid for on delivery and has a low 
lapse rate. His volume is enlarged. He 
receives commission income monthly 
throughout the year. 


The plan is simple, practicable, effec- 
tive. It is not. group insurance, nor a 
substitute for group, but it goes hand 
in hand with group insurance, and many 
organizations should have both. It of- 
fers additional and supplementary ad- 
vantages. 

The selling problems in connection 
with Salary Savings are interesting yet 
simple. 


Go After Business With Small Turnover 


The first and most important factor 
in developing Salary Savings System is 
the choosing of the right kind of pros- 
pects—good stable business with as lit- 
tle labor turnover as possible. 

Certain types of business, employing 
a poor type of workman and having a 
heavy turnover are poor prospects, both 
from the standpoint of the agent and of 
the company. They are hard to sell and 
harder to keep sold. Among the better 
types of prospects are: railroads, manu- 
facturing establishments employing a 
large percentage of skilled workmen, 
wholesale houses, banks and financial or- 
ganizations and high-grade commercial 
concerns. 

When the agent decides on the pros- 
pect the canvass should be started on 
the man who has the authority to make 
the contract. If the head of the con- 
cern is not sold, the results will not 
likely be good. If the employer is not 
willing to co-operate in every way in 
putting the case over and making it a 
real success, it is better not to try to 
put it in. Hunt an employer who will. 
His co-operation means either success or 
failure; so make him enthusiastic from 
the start. 

He should be willing to permit the 
employes to be canvassed on company 
time, and preferably in a private office 
assigned for the purpose. 


The Initial Canvass 


The first step is to take the appli- 
cation of the employer himself, and then 
to canvass each employe in turn, in ac- 
cordance with their importance. If you 
get the key men first, the rest will fol- 
low. If you fail to get the key men 
you are likely to have little success. 

Faulty selling methods, due in many 
cases to inexpérience, have caused some 
salary savings systems cases to be un- 
satisfactory to all concerned. When 
properly sold, our experience has shown 
that the system is sound and helpful to 
all concerned, the company, the agent, 
and the home office, as well as to the 
policyholder individually. 

The prime mistake has been the soli- 
citation of the wrong kind of industry 
and employe. In selecting the organi- 
zation one should consider very care- 
fully the average type of employe. If 
the average type of employe would not 
be solicited as an individual, it is a mis- 
take to solicit the organization. 

If you will group employes into three 
grades (1) executive and junior execu- 
tives; (2) clerical and skilled employes: 
and (3) the unskilled employes, it will 
be evident that the first two classes offer 
most of the proper prospects for the 
Salarv Savings Svstem. Experience with 
the third group has not been so satis- 
factory. 

Emploves of the third group naturallv 
receive lower w2ges and so cannot afford 
substantial sized policies. Further, fre- 
quently their employment is of a less 
stable nature. Many are transient, and 
their policies under the Salary Savings 
System show a high percentage of 
lapsation. 

Salary Savings Insurance offers the 
employe the most insurance of his own 
selection for his money. and makes it 
easy for him to get it. It offers societv 
a larger group of protected workers. It 
offers the agent and the company vol- 
ume. It is indeed a plan with many 
advantages. 





America’s Largest Producer 


The agent who writes the largest 
amount of insurance each year in the 
United States is Charles P. Rogge of 
— York City. He is in the $10,000,000 
class. 

An unique thing about Rogge is that 
nothing is ever said about him in the in- 
surance papers and you will not find 
his name in the Aetna Life publication, 
“The Aetna-Izer,” although he is the 
leader with that company. One reason 
is that Rogge dodges publicity. 

This agent is sometimes called 


“ 


a 


three interview’ man. That is, many 
of his cases are closed on three inter- 
views although he can show about as 
good a proportion of first interview clos. 
ings as any man in the business. 

Many of Rogge’s clients are in the 
Wall street district. He is a past master 
at approach. There is said to be none 
in town more expert in getting hy q 
secretary. The favorite introducti: n ot 
Rogge when he gets into a principal's 
office is to show a list of the principal's 
friends whom he has insured. 








Sold By A Query 


Roy H. Heartman, manager of the 
Union Central, Los Angeles, has given 
The Gold Book the following decisive 
moment in his sales career which came 
as the result of his failure to find an ar- 





gument which would impress his pros- 
pect with the fact that he needed a 
new line of $250.000 additional insurance 
for a definite and specific purpose. 

“My prospect had ability to pay, had 
confidence in me, gave me all data I 


required but seemed unmoved by all 
arguments and figures, I worked on him 
three months with numerous interviews, 
but didn’t get the app. 

“Finally in desperation I said: ‘Mr. 
Brown, you have been kind and have 
given me a lot of time and I am sorry 
you don’t view the problem as I do, 
Before I quit let me ask you one ques- 
tion: “If you should die tonight and in 
ten days you were looking over the 
shoulder of the executor or administrat- 
or of your estate, where everything that 
transpired would be seen by you, but 
you were powerless to act, would von 
in that event be entirely satisfied with 
what you saw and heard?”’ ‘I would 
not,’ he answered after considerable re- 
flection, and he took out a $100,00) 
policy.” 





I can never fear that things will go 
wrong where common sensc_ has fair 
play.—Thomas Jefferson. 





If you would know what = nobody 
knows, read what everybody reads— 
Emerson. 





_ Write on your hearts that every day 
is the best day of the year—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 








U. §. Prosperity Rock Ribbed 





Pages of daily political news and near news which greet the eye of 
the reader during a Presidential year often befog the clear picture of the 


prosperity of the country as shown by the fundamentals of business. 


The 


candidates get the space; the papers accept prosperity as an old story. But 
the picture is interesting to life insurance men because they make their 


own interpretation of the figures. 
basic business of the country: 


Bank deposits in the United States total........... 


Here are some of the facts about the 


.$51,133,009,000 


60% of the entire bank deposits of the world. 
Savings Bank deposits, largely the savings of the wage 


earning mass 


ore ee eee 


. $26,032,000,000 


ee eee 


More than one-half of the entire bank depasite 


in the country. 


This sum is also three-fourths of the total 
bank deposits in all countries of the World 
except the United States of America. 


Bank Clearings for one recent month, 127 cities re- 


porting, totalled .... 


. $55,090,000,000 


This shows the turnover of business and 1s 
one of the best tests of general business 


activity. 


New York City alone for this month had bank nein 


amounting to 


. .$35,000,000,000 


63% of the total for the entire comities 
Railroad Freightage ..................... (tons) 444,000,000,000 
As compared with 77,200,000,000 in 1890. 


Value of exports ........... 


$4,870,000,000 


oneeceeese 


Exports were only $850,000,000 in 1890. 


Value of manufactures ..... 


United States Treasury Surplus.................-.-- 
National Debt Reduced by..................00065 
Federal Tax Burden Lightened by..............-- 


They were only $9,372,000,000 


. $62,700,090, 000 
in 1800. 
$398,000,000 
$900,000, 000 
$220,000,000 
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‘The Insurable Interest Rule 


A Clearer Conception to Help the Agent Conserve His Time and Energy 


By STERLING PIERSON 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Every agent who, after intensive cul- 
tivation of a prospective risk, finally re- 
ceives an application for a policy and 
forwards it to the home office with high 
hopcs and expectations only to have it 
rejected by underwriters, appreciates the 
fact that the problem of conservation of 
enerzy extends beyond the field of in- 
dustrial life and into the life insurance 
business. The solution of the problem 
in the field of life insurance lies in the 


direction of the more precise delimita- - 


tion of underwriting rules, most of 
which are indefinite and involve the ex- 
ercise of individual judgment enlightened 
by past experience and the facts of the 
particular case. A few of these rules, 
oe ver, have the sanction of legislation 
and judicial decision. One of the most 
important of these is. that which is re- 
ferred to as the “insurable interest rule.” 
As a substantial number of applications 
are rejected from year to year on the 
basis of this rule it seems worth while 
to consider briefly its origin and devel- 
opment. 


A British Statute of 1774 


The modern law of insurable interest 
in relation to life insurance may be said 
to have originated in a British statute 
enacted in 1774. The preamble of this 
statute recited the justification for the 
legislation, namely, that it hid been 
“found by experience that the mak- 
ing of insurance on lives, or other 
events, wherein the assured shall have 
no interest, hath introduced a mischiev- 
ous kind of gaming.” The statute pro- 





vided that after its passage no insurance 
should be made “on the life or lives of 
any person wherein the person or per- 





Underwood & Underwood 

STERLING PIERSON 
sons for whose use, benefit, or on whose 
account such policy or policies shall be 
mede, shall have no interest, or by way 
of gaming or wagering; and that every 


assurance made, contrary to the true in- 
tent and meaning hereof, shall be null 
and void, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever.” 


In this country statutes to the same 
effect were passed in some of the states 
at a very early date; and where they 
were not, in most cases, either the Brit- 
ish statute was considered by the courts 
as operative or, basing their decisions 
upon the common law, they reached the 
same conclusion as that provided for by 
this statute. 


It will be noted that while the British 
statute required the existence of an in- 
surable interest, it did not provide what 
should constitute such an interest. It 
has, therefore, fallen to the lot of the 
courts to define this term. The general 
principle upon which they have based 
their rules is that there must be such an 
interest, “arising from the relations of 
the party obtaining the insurance, either 
as creditor of or surety for the assured, 
or from the ties of blood or marriage to 
him, as will justify a reasonable expecta- 
tion of advantage or benefit from the 
continuance of his life.” Mr. Justice 
Holmes has stated that the rule is in- 
tended to prevent the existence of a 
condition in which “the whole world of 
the unscrupulous are free to bet on what 
life they choose,” and that the interest 
which will satisfy the requirement of the 
rule is one which creates “a roughly se- 
lected class of persons who by their 
general relations with the person whose 
life is insured are less likely than crim- 


inals at large to attempt to compass his 
death.” 


Some Specific Conclusions 

Some of the specific conclusions which 
have been reached by the courts in re- 
lation to this question are that every 
man has an insurable interest in his own 
lite; that every man has an insurable in- 
terest in the lives of his wife and chil- 
dren; that a woman has an insurable in- 
terest in the life of her husband, and a 
son in the life of his father or mother. 
The theory behind the latter decisions 
is that the natural affection which exists 
between the parties operates just as ef- 
ficaciously to protect the life of the in- 
sured as a direct pecuniary interest. It 
is also held in most jurisdictions that a 
creditor has an insurable interest in the 
life of his debtor because of the pe- 
cuniary interest. The Supreme Court of 
the United States and a number of the 
state courts have held that a corpora- 
tion has an insurable interest in the life 
of an officer whose skill and experience 
are of such value to it that it would 
suffer a direct loss upon his death. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the classes of cases in which the courts 
have held that the insurable interest rule 
is satisfied are three. First, 
man insures his own life in favor of 
some third party; second, where the 
third party taking a policy upon the life 
of the insured is closely related to the 
insured by blood or marriage or is de- 
pendent upon him for support; third, 
where the third party taking a policy 


where a 
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upon the life of the insured has a direct 
pecuniary interest in the continuance of 
his life. 

Definitions of what constitutes an in- 
surable interest are to be found not only 
in the decisions of courts, but also in 
the statute books, for the legislatures in 
this country have attempted to improve 
upon the model furnished by the British 
statute. Thus, a California satute pro- 
vides that an individual has an insurable 
interest in his own life, in the life of a 
person upon whom he is dependent in 
whole or in part for education or sup- 
port, in the life of a person indebted to 
him, and in the life of a person upon 
whose life an estate or interest vested 
in him depends. Indiana permits any 
person to insure his life for the benefit 
of any person or persons, natural or 
artificial, with or without insurable in- 
terest, or his estate. Kentucky provides 
that a married woman may take out in- 
surance on the life of her husband or 
of a child. In Maryland a married 
woman is expressly authorized to insure 
the life of her husband, and a husband 
may insure his own life for his wife’s 
benefit. Nebraska regards an insurable 
interest as existing when the beneficiary, 
because of relationship either pecuniary 
or from ties of blood or marriage, has 
reason to expect some benefit from the 
continuance of the life of the insured. 
It permits a wife to insure the life of 
her husband and also authorizes a per- 
son liable for the support of a child of 
the age of one year and upwards to in- 
sure the child’s life for a limited amount. 
A somewhat similar statute is in force 
in New York. In North Dakota and 
South Dakota every person has an in- 
surable interest in his own life and in 
the life of another person upon whom he 
depends wholly or in part for education 
or support or where such other person 
is under legal obligation for the payment 
of money to him, or where a property 
interest vested in him is dependent upon 
that person’s life. Pennsylvania pro- 
vides that any person may insure his 
own life for the benefit of any person, 
copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion, but forbids a person to insure the 
life of another unless the beneficiary 
has an insurable interest in the life of 
the insured. The term “insurable inter- 
est” is defined as naming, in the case 
of persons related by blood or law, an 
interest engendered by love and affec- 
tion, and in the case of other persons, a 
lawful economic interest in having the 
life of the insured continue, as distin- 
guished from an interest which would 
arise only by the death of the insured. 
Under the Washington statutes an in- 
surable interest exists when the benefi- 
ciary, because of relationship, either pe- 
cuniary or from ties of blood or mar- 
riage, has reason to expect some benefit 
from the continuance of the life of the 
insured. In many states statutes have 
been enacted specifically providing that 
a corporation shall have an_ insurable 
interest in the lives of its officers and 
employes. 


When Home Office Should Be 
Consulted 


The court decisions and statutes to 
which reference has been made cover 
the typical cases with which the agent 
will have to deal normally. It would re- 
quire a catalogue of considerable length 
to digest all of the decisions involving 
unusual cases. Where the agent con- 
templates soliciting a case involving the 
application of the insurable interest rule 
to an unusual situation he will save him- 
self the expenditure of useless effort by 
applying to the home office for a de- 
cision on his particular case before com- 
mencing solicitation. He should also 
bear in mind the distinction between the 
insurable interest rule applied by the 
courts, a minimum requirement which 
must be satisfied in order to give validity 
to a policy, and the rules applied by his 
company’s underwriters in measuring the 
desirability of the proposed risk as a 


subiect for investment of the company’s 
funds. The rule of the courts is satis- 
fied by the existence of an insurable in- 


terest, but the underwriters refuse to 
accept a risk where it appears that al- 
though such an interest exists it is not 
sufficiently great to deter the beneficiary 
from compassing the insured’s death. 
Although these underwriting rules some- 
times appear to the agent to operate in- 
equitably, in the hands of judicious un- 
derwriters they are useful for the pro- 
tection of the policyholder’s interests, as 
illustrated by the recent Goldstein case 
in New York. 





EXPERIENCE, THE TEACHER 

It is natural for man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut 
our eyes against a painful truth; and lis- 
ten to the song of the siren till she trans- 
forms us into beasts. Is this the part 
of wise men, engaged in a great and 
arduous struggle for liberty? Are we 
disposed to be of the number of those, 
who, having eyes, see not. and having 
ears, hear not, the things which so near- 
ly concern their temporal salvation? For 
my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth: to know the worst, and to 
provide for it . . . I have but one lamp 
by which my feet are guided; and that 
is the lamp of experience. I know of 
no way of judging of the future, but by 
the past.—Patrick Henry. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN BUSINESS 


In general the death of a partner oper- 
ates to instantly dissolve the partner- 


ship. The survivor finds himself facing 
a number of rather serious problems. 
First, he has a 100% responsibility with 
only a 50% authority to discharge it. 
He has the privilege of buying his part- 
ner’s share in the business. The diffi- 
culty, however, is to get the money tor 
this purpose, which in many cases is 
impossible. 

He may sell his share in the business 
to the widow of the deceased partner— 
this course, however, is highly improba- 
ble. The business might be closed out 
under a forced sale. This is likely to 
shrink the financial interest of the sur- 
vivor and widow alike. He may carry on 
with a view to ern dually selling out. If 
he should do so, he is assuming a per- 
sonal, additional liability inasmuch as he 
is responsible for the debts of the firm. 
Life insurance will take care of this 
situation, 

Let us look at a small corporation, 
capitalized at $50,000 earning $15,000 per 


year. There should be one or more 
pivot assets. The question is, where are 
they? Are these assets to be found in 


the building, the machinery, 
the office equipment, 


the stock, 
the man working 


for a day’s pay, or the Capital bind; 
the whole together? 

To my mind there are two pivots, 
first Capital and second Brains. We 
cannot say it is the brains of the - 
who works for the day’s pay—his value 
lies below his collar. It must be in the 
brains of the executive controlling the 
corporation. If you go to your banker 
he will furnish you with capital at 6%, 
which he calls “interest.” This r: pre- 
sents $3,000 out of the $15,000, therefore 
the other $12,000 should be credited to 
brains.—J. F. Maine, London Life. 





INSURANCE FOR EDUCATION 


Education is so essential for the youth 
of today that no intelligent person needs 
to be convinced of the necessity of prop- 
erty provision for higher education to 
meet the more strenuous conditions con- 
fronting the present generation in the 
business and professional worlds. 





LIFE NOT “DEATH” INSURANCE 


We used to sell “death insurance” but 
life insurance has become such an im- 
portant part of the economic life of the 
people and the country that that man 
is rare indeed whose insurance _protee- 
tion is so inadequate that he carries only 
“death insurance.’ 
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The Brokerage Viewpoint As Given By 
A Team of Inside And Outside Workers 





On January 1, 1928, Johnson & Higgins, one of the country’s largest general 
brokerage concerns, became an active factor in life insurance after having special- 
ized on most of the other lines of insurance for many years, as the concern is an 


old one. 


Life insurance, however, had never much appealed to J. & H. 


In the 


fall of 1927 there came a change of viewpoint on the part of the directors of 
Johnson & Higgins and it resulted in the appointment of Gerald A. Eubank as 
head of a life insurance division; an announcement that the firm would go out 
after life insurance aggressively; and the further news that two large life insur- 
ance companies, The Prudential and the Home Life of New York, had appointed 


Johnson & Higgins general agents. 


The announcement created widespread in- 


terest not only because Johnson & Higgins have offices in fourteen different cities, 
including Chicago and Detroit, but hitherto general agencies represented only one 


company. 


Johnson & Higgins immediately began writing a considerable volume of busi- 
ness in New York; later a Chicago office was opened and then one in Detroit. 


Life activities will be extended elsewhere among the J. 


tunity presents. 


& H. branches as cppor- 


The Gold Book has asked Matt F. Kane, assistant manager of the Johnson & 


Higgins life insurance division, and H. G. Henderson, office manager, 


the brokerage situation for its readers. 


to discuss 


They have done considerable work as a 


team, Mr. Kane handling the outside and Mr. Henderson the inside of many sales. 


The articles follow: 


As Seen From The Outside 





By MATT F. KANE 


One has only to look at the columns 
of the insurance newspapers to see that 
the number of general brokerage insur- 
ance offices which have decided to pay 
more attention to life insurance, even 
to the extent of opening a separate di- 
vision with a manager in charge, is grow- 
ing. There are many reasons why they 
should do so. I will discuss the situa- 
tion as I see it in Greater New York, 
where I spend considerable time on the 
street; and am constantly making new 
contacts. 

It is only in recent years life insur- 
ance companies in general have looked 
more favorably on business from general 
insurance brokers and independent life 
insurance specialists, who are not solely 
affiliated with any particular company. 


Judging from the liberal bidding at 
the present time for this business by 
the different companies’ representative 
agencies, it is evident the companies are 
beginning to realize the brokerage sit- 
uation in the very large cities is entirely 
different from any other section of the 
country. 

A general insurance broker in New 
York City, for instance, is a permanent 
fixture and there are many general in- 
surance firms in New York City that 
have been established as long as some 
of the oldest life companies. 

There always will be a large volume 
of life insurance written by general in- 
surance brokers in New York City, be- 
cause the broker handling general in- 
surance lines for a business concern will 
usually be the first one to be approached 
by his client when the question of life 
surance arises. Business insurance is 
an essential fixture and it is only natur- 
al that the broker will become a more 
important factor in the handling of life 
Msurance for his clients. 


The Former Ojection 


_If the general insurance broker is un- 
familiar with the details of life insurance 
le can readily refer to the companies’ 
respective agencies for the necessary in- 
iermation he needs to pass on to his 
chents, 

Heretofore, the objection of the com- 
panies to the general insurance broker’s 
usiness has been the fact that the full- 
time agent was more loyal to his company 
and would not attempt to put anything 





over, but I do not think the established 
general insurance broker who has built 
up a reputation will want to pull a “fast 
one” to obtain the commission involved, 
not only because of his reputation but 
he does not depend entirely upon com- 
missions from the sale of life insurance. 

While it is true many large claims have 
been the result of business written by 
general insurance brokers, if the entire 
volume written through this course is 
considered, the percentage would not be 
any higher than shown by the full-time 
agent’s business in comparison, 

The general insurance broker is inter- 
ested in Triple A service from the com- 
pany’s agency that will enable him to 
advise, analyze and assist his client in 
obtaining the best possible proposition 
to fit his client’s particular needs. 

If a case is declined or postponed, it 
is not fair to the broker simply to noti- 
fy him of the adverse action and wash 
your hands of the affair. In the majority 
of cases it is more than likely that the 
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business could be placed elsewhere in 
view of the many companies writing sub- 
standard business. 

Service to the broker consists of tur- 
nishing circular letter material, leaflets 
and suggestions and assistance as to how 
to write or how to increase his life in- 
surance volume. Such constructive co- 
operation is always appreciated. It 
means money in the broker’s pocket, also 
the general agent’s. 


Life Insurance Should Appeal to Brokers 


Let the broker know about the new 
things in the life insurance business. 
There are continual changes in policy 
forms, dividends, etc. It is good busi- 
ness to keep him advised because he is 
busy with his own general insurance af- 
fairs. 

It is only within the past few years 
that more brokers are becoming inter- 
ested in the sale of life insurance. If 
he does not sell his own clients, some 
one else will. Show him how he can 
do it and help him get started. Life 


insurance commissions means more bus- 
iness. 

Intelligent, co-operative service means 
more than additional first year commis- 
sion. Quick handling and dispatch of 
business submitted is an important item. 

It is a mistake to have inexperienced 
men, or card-droppers solicit general 
brokers for life business. This is a 
common fault of many agencies in order 
to keep down expense. 

The average general insurance brok- 
er can close his own business, but he 
should be made to feel that he can al- 
ways call on the general agent for co- 
operative assistance. If the broker has 
the entré, there are many ways and 
means to obtain some real productive 
business. 

Co-operative suggestions and advice is 
what the general broker desires on his 
life insurance problems. Be truthful in 
your dealings with him. Do something 
for him the other fellow has not thought 
of and it will pay through increased 
business from this source. 


As Seen From The Inside 


By H. G. HENDERSON 


The agent or broker writing life in- 
surance business in the highly competi- 
tive metropolitan district must have 
quick and accurate handling of his busi- 
ness after it is placed in the hands of 
his general agent to be forwarded to the 
Home Office for issue. He expects and 
is entitled to this from any general agen- 
cy that he may favor with his business. 
Such speed and accuracy will enable the 
agent to place his business and collect 
his commission promptly while his client 
is still well sold and in many cases he 
may be a day or two in advance of the 
other agent if the case is a competitive 
one. 

Now let us see what an agent or brok- 
er can do to help speed up the issuance 
of his business. 
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He may place his line through a gener- 
al agency that is the last word in effi- 
ciency and organization where every man 
knows his business and is on his toes 
all the time, and, if this be true, then 
in the average case of first-class risks, 
it is only necessary to complete an ap- 
plication and order a medical examina- 
tion. 

He should then be able to completely 
forget that case and devote his time to 
solicitation for the next forty-eight 
hours, at the end of which time his pol- 
icy will be ready for him, assuming, of 
course, that the Home Office of his com- 
pany is in New York City, or not further 
away than an over-night mail. 

The Border-Line Cases 

You are probably saying “That sounds 
great, but does it work out?” Yes, it 
does in the type of case above discussed, 
but unfortunately, all risks are not first- 
class. That is where the delay in issue 
occurs. 

Let us take as an example a border- 
line weight case, a man who may be 
entitled to standard insurance if the com- 
pany knows his exact weight—although 
this applies also to other impairments 
when they are known by the agent to 
be present. It does not take any un- 
derwriting experience to single out this 
type of risk and the average underwriter 
can very easily distinguish between a 
man of normal weight and an applicant, 
who may be 25% or more above the av- 
erage. Therefore, knowing that your ap- 
plicant appears to be heavy, why not 
mention that fact to the man with whom 
you deal when ordering the exami- 
nation ? 

In such a case the examiner will be 
asked to weigh your applicant. You may 
say that the doctor should do that any 
way, but it must be remembered that he 
is working on a basis of a fee for every 
risk examined and consequently is a 
very busy man. Therefore, if there is 
no scale handy, he probably will not 
take the time to find one and weigh 
your client unless instructed to do so. 

When the case goes to the Home Of- 
fice and it is noted that the doctor has 
indicated on his papers that he did not 
weigh the applicant, but is forwarding 
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the applicant’s own estimate of his 
weight, which is never more than what 
he actually weighs, what happens? ‘The 
Home Office simply writes back to the 
examiner asking him to weigh this gen- 
tleman. Then there is the business of 
making a new appointment and the 
forwarding of the weight by the examin- 
er to the Home Office, all of which takes 
from two to five days. Time unneces- 
sarily lost. 

You are naturally concerned about the 
case and aside from the necessary time 
it takes to arrange a new appointment 
you will probably call the doctor, or your 
general agent several times to see what 
has been done in the way of completing 
your case, again taking time that you 
should have free for calls on prospects 
and in New York, more than anywhere 
else, time is money. 

Sub-Standard Business 


On your sub-standard business, it is 
frequently the case that an agent or 
broker may have placed several policies 
on a man’s life over a period of years. 
At the time of the issuance of the first 
policy, the gentleman may have been a 
standard risk and subsequently developed 
an impairment which called for a rating. 
In such a case you are obviously aware 
of that man’s insurance history. 

While he may pass an examination 
today that seems to be first-class there 
is the past history confronting the un- 
derwriter when the case reaches the 
Home Office and, as I say, in a great 
majority of these cases, you are more 
familiar with the past history than the 
company that is being asked to issue 
insurance on his life, assuming, of course, 
that they have not issued at some time 
in the past. 

In such a case do not hesitate to write 
a letter to be attached to the applica- 


tion, giving the company the whole 
story. Perhaps you think they do not 


have time to read them. Don’t be con- 
cerned on that score. They will read it 
and if you tell the whole story in every 
case where there are additional facts 
that may be of assistance in underwrit- 
ing the business, you will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the medical depart- 
ment of your home office. 
Entitled To All Information 

They want all the information it is 
possible to get on a case, but if you 
leave the business of getting this in- 
formation up to the company it will be 
secured finally, but, in the meantime, 
you will be waiting for a policy that 
you might have had placed and the com- 
mission on it had you just taken the 
few minutes to put your information on 
the risk in letter form. The company 
never gets so big that the people in the 
Home Office will not appreciate the un- 
derwriter who always puts his cases up 
to the company in the most complete 
shape. They like this fellow very much. 

I am not trying to tell you carriers 
of the rate book that this is a sure way 
of getting every case issued promptly 
because there will be many cases with 
history of medical impairments and im- 
pairments shown at the time of the ex- 
amination with which the agents were 
not familiar, but following these sug- 
gestions wherever possible will more than 
repay the agent for the trouble involved 
and this is particularly true of cases 
where there may be a suspected inspec- 
tion hazard. The man or woman selling 
life insurance today has enough troubles 
up to the point of getting the applica- 
tion signed on the dotted line and should 
exercise great care in selecting a general 
agent to deal with where the agent will 
be relieved of all further responsibility, 
except in very rare cases, until the time 
comes to place the policy and collect the 
first premium. 

We inside men get a view of field 
men’s problems from different angles 
than the street men who are nearer the 
object. From my position it seems to 
me that the greatest problem facing 
agents today is competition. How can 
you eliminate the majority of it? 

Making Capital Out of Knocks 

First, by being absolutely sold your- 
self on the company standing back of 
the proposition you present. This fact 


is evidenced by the successful field or- 
ganization that two of the great New 
York companies with rather high initial 
premiums have. The more talking that 
is done by the prospect, or a competing 
agent concerning other companies’ poli- 
cies in the presence of an underwriter 
of these two companies, the more that 
prospect hears about the remarkable 
record of achievement and fine history 
and earnings and the resultant low cost 
of the coverage to that company’s pcli- 
cyholders. These men do not knock the 
other companies, but do boost their own 
mighty hard. They are simply taught 
that there is no company better than 
their own and it is surprising how few 
cases they lose to a competitor. 

Second, to interest a man in any prop- 
osition you must first get his mtelligent 
attention. The line of thought continu- 
ally running through the brain of an ac- 
tive man must be stopped. His mind 
is then receptive to suggestions and 
ideas. 

I know a very successful life insurance 
man who uses short, snappy phrases for 
the purpose of getting his listener’s at- 
tention. Immediately he enters into a 
man’s private office he “springs” one of 
these catchy ideas on the subject of life 
insurance. He remains standing, hat in 
hand and presents a few suggestions in 
rapid fire form. This is his preliminary 
sales talk. 

He immediately sells his prospect the 
idea that he is not going to take much 
of his time, because his entré indicates 
that he is only going to remain for a 
moment and in four out of five cases 
he has the prospect asking questions in 
two or three minutes. It is then easy 
enough for him to get nearly all the 
time he wants to present his proposition 
in detail because he has the man’s un- 
divided attention. Many business men 
who are courteous enough to grant an 
unwilling interview and apparently are 
listening may only be acting. The prin- 
cipal requirements in using these snap- 
py ideas for getting attention is that 
your remarks must be “good.” However, 
with a little thought the agent can work 
out a line of talk that can be put over 


in very short form; yet will quicklv 
arouse the prospect’s curiosity. Of 
course, there is no cut and dried talk 


that can be used generally, as what is 
said depends greatly upon who is saying 
it. 

Confusion 


It seems to me that prospective pur- 
chasers of life insurance may be con- 
fused in many instances by agents or 
brokers submitting a proposition from 
several companies, or several proposi- 
tions from one company. To the lay- 
man there is a great deal to understand 
in connection with one plan, much less 
several, and when you get his mind in 
such a confused state he cools consider- 
ably and probably decides that it is like 
the old grab bag deal—whichever one he 
picks may be wrong. 

Analyze carefully your _ prospect’s 
needs and then select a plan of insur- 
ance that covers him thoroughly and 
at the same time offers the client as at- 
tractive a proposition from the cost side 
as can be had. Then present the plan 
and stand or fall with it. Do not switch 
to something else because the prospect 
may think he would like it better (ex- 
cept as a last resort). 

You are his insurance advisor and as 
such are supposed to know what is best 
for him. In defending an important case 
in law, your client would not undertake 
to change his attorney’s method of de- 
fense after the case had been prepared. 
Therefore, why should he try to tell you 
your business if you have intelligently 
analyzed his needs and prepared your 
plan accordingly ? 





Labor is life! 
faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 
Keep the watch wound, or the dark 
rust assaileth—F. S. Osgood. 


’Tis the still water 





Work—and pure slumbers shall wait 
on thy pillow; 

Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s 
coming billow.—F. S. Osgood. 


Capitalizing A Background 
Of Engineering Service 





By G. G. TERRIBERRY 
Mutual Benefit, New York 


Mr. Terriberry recently resigned from 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, Hartford, to go with Beers & De- 
Long as an insurance agent. His early 
experience had been principally as an ex- 
perimental engineer for Niles, Bement 
Co., largest manufacturers of machinery 
tools, and as a sales consultant. With the 
Bureau he called on half a hundred com- 
panies in discussion of organization prob- 
lems and also was one of the principal 
figures in the Bureau’s managers’ schools. 
Mr. Terriberry was asked by The Gold 
Book to discuss his new work of selling 
life insurance on the street. 

It is embarrassing to be asked to try 
to analyze one’s reactions after so re- 
cent an entry into the field of life in- 
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surance selling, and, furthermore, it is 
difficult because these reactions are in 
the state of flux. 

The biggest benefit of this sketch will 
undoubtedly accrue to me as a result 
of an enforced review of the past few 
months. 

After acquiring the home office agen- 
cy viewpoint through the work with the 
Life Insurance Sales Bureau, an oppor- 
tunity to get the field point of view 
made a strong appeal, especially in a 
large agency being reorganized incident 
to a change of management and under 
men of outstanding reputations for suc- 
cess in developing new men. The change 
was also an attempt to translate and 
capitalize on a background of engineer- 
ing sales and consulting service and to 
apply ideas obtained from life insur- 
ance executives. 


Learning Objectives 
My previous work enabled me to ob- 
serve many men of ability enter this 
business and fail, and it was not with- 
out considerable trepidation that the 
step was taken. have nourished an 
idea for some time that life insurance 
could and should be sold, not by the 
peddling or by the high-pressure meth- 
ods, but through an analysis of the needs 
and the objectives of the prospect. After 
talking at length with W. H. Beers and 
C. E. DeLong before coming to New 
York I found that their selling methods 

were based on this hypothesis. 
Probably such procedure tends to re- 
tard early production because more 


ground work is necessary in training and 
11 developing centers of influence. At 
least, | am encouraging myself with this 
belief! 

‘The first six weeks in the Beers & 
De Long organization were spent in 
school. This school lasted five hours 
each day for six days a week. The re- 
maining hours, including evenings, were 
spent largely preparing assignments, 
Some time was available for contacting 
with friends and acquaintances. This 
contacting was not done to sell life in- 
surance, but to obtain prospects. My 
experience was that this could not be 
done successfully at this stage. Part of 
the time between classes was used in 
classifying contacts into two groups— 
friends who would be of help later in 
prospecting, and casual acquaintances to 
be directly solicited. 

The school work was divided into three 
parts: first the technical side, including 
ihe rate books; and second, the pre- 
sentation using the “Beers Prepared 
Sales Talk” as the foundation. Each 
member of the class wrote out in his 
own words a sales talk, including the 
approach, the explanation and the close. 
The third part of the school was on 
prospecting, 


Getting Prospects 


_ Although in my own situation I had 
listed some forty-five or fifty names of 
personal acquaintances, I had lost touch 
with most of them on account of several 
years’ absence from New York. I found 
that in the majority of instances they 
would not produce names of prospects or 
help with suggestions even though I de- 
scribed carefully the type of people upon 
whom I wished to call. It proved neces- 
sary to develop their confidence in me 
and in the way I intended to operate. 
To do this luncheon appointments 
proved most effective. There the discus- 
sion was kept impersonal. This process 
is slow, but the highly interesting situa- 
tions developing from it seem to indi- 
cate its worth. 

My program of personal work is prob- 
ably similar to other underwriters. I 
have averaged about ten satisfactory in- 
terviews a week. Considerable time is 
spent studying, preparing work, and be- 
coming acquainted with details. I have 
had success in using blue print presen- 
tations. 

The general agents and their assis- 
tants are always available for consulta- 
tion and actual field assistance. 

It might be interesting to a man con- 
templating life insurance selling to con- 
sider the financial aspects from a busi- 
ness point of view—to consider this 
business as a business. In a_ business 
enterprise working capital is required as 
well as organization. This can be ap- 
plied to a “one man” business as well 
as to a corporation. In the life insur- 
ance business, as in other lines, bus'ness 
hazards arise. There is the same perti- 
nent necessity for the building of good 
will as with any other new enterprise 
and time is surely necessary in which 
to develop the market. 

While the first period has not been 
without its disappointments I hay. had 
a great deal of satisfaction fron) the 
work and I am convinced that intcrest 
will not lag in the future. ; 

This is a rough picture of the way It 
appears today. However, it is really 4 
moving picture and I’m looking forward 
to see what the next reel will sh 





Blessed is he who has found his work: 
let him ask no other blessedness. He 
has a work, a life purpose; he has / und 
it and wilt follow it!—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Can Record-Breaking 
Champions Come Back? 


| hat happens to the record-breakers in 
life insurance after the record is broken, 
the agent goes away for a vacation, and 
returns to work? Has the tremendous 
nervous exhaustion of the drive left him 
without enough energy to get back into 
the routine; has he exhausted his clients 
as well as himself; or can he do just as 
well as he did before he started to make 
the insurance world sit up and take no- 
tice of his achievements? 
The Gold Book has asked J. T. Eu- 
hanks of Searcy, Ark., for the low-down. 
In November, 1924, “Tom” Eubanks 
burned up his section of the country with 
aworld beating achievement of application 
wriling for the Aetna Life. The imsur- 
: ance papers printed dozens of columns 
about it. Here is his statement written 
for The Gold Book: 


During the month of November, 1924, 


f I broke the world’s record by writing 
1 406 individual applications for life in- 
4 surance, approximately $500,000 paid for 
; yolume. This business, though written 


in great haste and under somewhat high 
pressure methods, has renewed remark- 
About 50% of this business 


ably well. 





J. T. EUBANKS 


Was written on business and professional 
people, and the balance on farmers and 
the families of farmers. Lots of young 





a people were written and others who had 
ita- little if any responsibility and the lapse 
ratio on these is heaviest. The lapse 
pac ratio on business and professional people 
we and the heads of families in the rural 
this sections is very small. 
wade : My managers will advise anyone that 
is there was no noticeable let-down in my 
ap- production afterward; on the contrary 
cecil continued my usual steady production. 
Sure When one breaks a record writing life 
ness oe In a community he becomes 
ike thoroughly established in the minds of 
ood its people as an outstanding figure in 
ele Msurance and an authority on the same. 
lich 


The Advertising a Help 


heen I must say that the fact that I broke 
the world’s record has been the cause of 

my writing a great deal more insurance 
and the reaction has been in my favor. 
Salesmanship is the result of confidence 
and much business is maintained on the 
books by reason of the confidence the 
purchaser reposes in the seller, and by 
the subsequent service rendered. The 
‘alue placed on an article by a pur- 
rk; chaser depends largely on the value 
= Placed by the purchaser on the seller. 
om In other words, you must have a liking 


for a person before you can fully ap- 
preciate the value of his wares. 

My career as a life insurance sales- 
man has been greatly benefited by the 
record drive. lt is the universal belief 
among life insurance people that the 
business that is carefully selected, not 
only from a physical and moral stand- 
point but from a financial viewpoint as 
well. This is very true, as the business 
that pays is the business that stays. 
But local agents, situated in many in- 
stances in rather poor territory, cannot 
always place all their: production among 
the wealthy classes, and are forced to 
write many small policies to secure vol- 
ume sufficient to net a living wage, and 
my personal belief is that volume made 
up of many small policies placed in 
many homes is the best paying to not 
only the company but the agent as well. 
My purpose in the record drive was to 
secure big volume quickly and to dis- 
tribute it in a large number of house- 
holds. The result has been that I am 
thoroughly advertised throughout the 
territory penetrated by the drive, and 
business is easier sold here than in raw 
territory. 

Believes in Drives 


I would advise all local agents to be 
forever putting on special drives. It 
keeps us from getting stale, and gives 
us an object to shoot at, and best of all 
it gives us publicity that results in busi- 
ness in the years to come. You are her- 
alded as a winner and everybody loves 
a champion regardless of the field of 
endeavor in which he is working. In- 
surance has its Lindbe:ghs, its Tunneys, 
its Babe Ruths, and its Rudolph Valen- 
tinos; they are the fellows who make 
the hard drives, and the hard drivers in 
all lines of endeavor will continue to 
break down all barriers. 





Child Support 


The M. L. Lane agency of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, in a letter 
to the agents, discusses the ever impor- 
tant domestic question of what shall be 
the budget for the children. Some figures 
are given in this letter which reads: 

What does it cost to bring up a child 
to the point where he or she may become 
self-supporting? It has been estimated 
that to bring a child to maturity (18 
years of age) in a family of the $2,500 
a year income class costs about $7,000 


(other scales in proportion), made up as 
follows: 


1. Cost of being born......... $250 
Dd MONEE Gordes deur ns rue eo 2,500 
3. Clothing and shelter........ 3,500 
4. Education—major items, cost 

of schooling provided by the 

Oe 1,100 
Dor GROAN gre cdc cos nunca Bees 275 
Ob MCRAE: ocean sce eae ass 150 
bs SUMO ee cncauevedece. 325 


Total (exclusive of Item 4).$7,000 


Where a father creates such an obliga- 
tion on himself, namely, to expend at 
least $7,000 over a period of 18 years, 
should he not at the same time create an 
estate for at least that amount to provide 
for an emergency? 

Every father wants to make sure that 
his child will have a chance in the world, 
with every opportunity he is able to pro- 
vide. Through what other way than life 
insurance for the benefit of the child can 
the hopes and ambitions of the father 
be guaranteed ? 





The world has not yet learned the 
riches of frugality.—Cicero. 





A small present may be the testi- 
mony of a great love.—Petrarch. 



































We might have taken half a dozen 
pages in this number of the Gold 
Book (which we couldn’t possibly 
afford) instead of this modest space 
—which will be paid for. In either 
case, what we want to say would be 
exactly the same. It’s just this: 


If you have no contract with 
the Attna, there’s a day com- 
ing when this Agency can 
give you a type of service that 
will save an old client or make 


a new one—maybe both—for 
you. 


The only way we can prove it 
is by your making the first 
move, unless we run across 
your path when we’re out on 
cold canvass for new friends. 


In the meantime, three trunk 
lines—CHIckering 1481-2-3— 
are for your use. A eall will 
bring you within the hour a 
service man you'll like and 
information about Life, 
Accident and Group Insurance 
your clients will like. One 
phone call will prove it. 








DEWEY R. MASON, General Agent 
Life, Accident and Group Insurance 


ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 West 34th Street Suite 2118 


CHICKERING 1481-2-3 
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An unusual number of nez 
year in New 
made good on the firing line. 


v general agencies 
York Gity territory, managed for the most part by young men who have 
They have plunged into their new activities and responsi- 


Problems Of New 


have been established during the past 


bilities courageously, meeting all problems with a promptness that has been surprising 
to some of the older men in the managerial end of the busizess. 
The Gold Book has asked several of these new general agents to tell what they 


. regarded as the most important consideration in getting a good start. 


to say on this subject follows: 








The Importance of 
Consistent Advertising 


By P. A. PEYSER 


Wells, Meissel & Peyser, Inc.,| 
National Life of Vermont 

















It is important that a new agency 
make itself known, not only because it 
wants to attract good producers to its 
should tell the 
to a good running 
I believe 


offices but because it 


world that it is off 
start wtih business booming. 
that one of the best ways to accomplish 
this is to advertise the achievements of 
the agency and what it aims to accom- 
plish. Such advertising should be force- 
ful and dignified. Make use of the in- 
surance trade papers and the daily pa- 
building. Don’t hide 


pers for prestige 





P: A. PEYSER 


your light under a bushel; work hard to 
do things and then let the other fellow 
know about it. 

We have found that a man who is 
approached to join a new agency shows 
a certain hesitancy before he makes up 
his mind. His natural inclination has 
been to associate himself with a suc- 
cessful, going office. Therefore, it is 
essential that the new agency be able to 
give him the proper guidance, The prob- 
lem is not solved by empty promises 
which may materialize at some future 
date. We must be able to point out to 
him that the general agent himself has 
an outstanding record in the field and to 
show him how he can follow in the suc- 
cessful steps of his manager. 

The best medium of getting new men 
to my mind is through our own agents 
and I might say that at least six of our 
new producers have come in on the rec- 
ommendations of friends of theirs in the 
office. None of them had ever had ex- 
perience in life insurance selling before. 
This speaks well of the espirit de corps 
of our organization. 

Supervisors 


We next come to the job of obtaining 
the services of competent supervisors 
who know how to attract the general 


What they have 


broker to the facilities the new organ- 
ization has to offer. I believe that this 
problem is greater than that of the 
agent because the latter, being once sold 
on his general agency, doesn’t have to 
sell it to his client. He merely sells his 
company and himself. But the super- 
visor has to have the ability to sell not 
only himself but his company and his 
agency to the broker. 

The young agency must look closely 
to every detail of service. A_ slip-up 
means a lost prospect. On the other 
hand, an established agency may occa- 
sionally make a mistake on a case and 
its client is apt to overlook it. We have 
found it absolutely essential to give the 
most careful consideration to every de- 
tail of our service from the way in 
which the telephone operator handles 
the calls that come in to the delivery of 
policies. 

I also believe that the young agency 
must make a feature of its weekly meet- 
ings and attempt to obtain the best 
available speakers for them. In our case 
we know that such meetings are looked 
forward to and enjoyed all year around, 
as is evidenced by the fact that 95% of 
our men voted recently to continue the 
Monday morning conferences through- 
out the hot summer months. 

As far as drawing accounts for agents 
are concerned, all I can say is that the 
producer who works on this basis is 
worse off in most cases than the man 
who goes it on his own. 








Office-to-Office Canvass To 
Build Brokerage Contacts 


By J. P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent, Aetna Life 
in Brooklyn 




















One of the first problems confronting 
a young agency in a metropolitan area 
is the rapid development of brokerage 
contacts. Our first step in this direction 
was to secure a list of licensed insur- 
ance men in our territory. Such a list 
may be had from the State Insurance 
Department or from two or three insur- 
ance publishing houses who publish the 
list each year. Of course, these lists 
contain a great many names of little 
value but a poor list is better than none 
at all and when you are starting out you 
must make a beginning somewhere. We 
sent letters and bulletins to this list and 
let them know we were alive and out 
for business. 


A Survey of Prospect Lists 


After about four months we decided 
to make a complete survey of our pros- 
pect list and separate the wheat from 
the chaff. This was a big job, requir- 
ing two cars and four men—not much 
time was spent on each call—simply a 
brief size-up of our possibilities for bus- 
iness, a notation on our card and on to 
the next one. This canvass gave us a 
good mental picture of our market for 
brokerage business—we also pruned our 
mailing list considerably. Every new 
contact made from then on was imme- 
diately placed on our mailing list. 

Later on we secured more lists of 
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names and repeated the personal survey 
and weeding-out process so that now, 
after a considerable amount of labor, 
we feel that we have a hand-picked list 
which has really been built and which 
could not be duplicated at any price. 

it must not be assumed from the 
above that the brokerage business is de- 
veloped entirely by mail or solely by a 
broad merchandising plan. This devel- 
ops a solid background and a virile 
prestige for the agency which not only 
creates the field for the all-important 
new blood but eliminates much sales re- 
sistance for the supervisor. In the last 
analysis the personal contact of the gen- 
eral agent and the supervisor actually 
gets the business. 

I believe that a young general agency 
which tries to “go it alone” and fails 
to recognize the influence and the pres- 
tige of advertising is destined for a long 
plod. Ever since we started we have 
advertised regularly in the outstanding 
insurance publications—the Chamber of 
Commerce magazine and others. The 
result is that our agency is fairly well 
known—though still a baby—in the big- 
gest city in the world (New York) with 
two hundred or more. competing agen- 
cies already established. 


Securing New Agents 


Our next big problem was that of se- 
curing new agents. I think this is of 
such importance that I have tried every 
possible source from which to develop 
them. I try to know as many people as 
possible, both in my home community, in 
business circles and civic centers. I ask 
them if they know of a good man—I let 
everyone know that I am always on the 
lookout for men. Most of my good men 
have come through this source—the ma- 
jority were recommended by men in the 
insurance business. 

I believe that we can get more real 
help from insurance men than outsiders 
in securing good results. And it dove- 
tails with the brokerage business. You 
can make your call doubly profitable if 
you try to secure the name of a pros- 
pective agent. We have done consid- 
erable newspaper advertising. It brings 
in men—quite a number—but the per- 
centage of good ones is rather small. It 
takes considerable time to interview 
enough to get the man you want. We 
have done some direct mail work, but 
not enough to know whether it has pos- 
sibilities or not. 


Teaching Beginners to Produce 


When we get men, our next big prob- 
lem is to start them producing. We 
school them in the fundamentals and 
then teach them a standardized selling 
system which consists of three proc- 
esses. First, the mailing of a prelim- 
inary letter to selected names of busi- 
ness men. Second, the approach, get- 


General Agents 


ing attention and securing an ap} lica- 
tion. Third, delivering the policy and 
getting the check. 


On this standardized system we will 
make an agreement with a man to the 
effect that if he learns it thoroughly, 
makes twenty calls a day, and makes a 
report on the results and completes a 
year, and if he has not made $3,500) on 
commissions, we will advance him the 
difference. We find it of great value to 
have all of the new men who are work- 
ing on this system get together every 
morning for a half hour meeting, during 
which various men make sales demon- 
strations. In this way, we iron out the 
rough spots and gradually polish the 
sales talk so as to make it part of them- 
selves. We have given no drawing ac- 
counts, but in some cases where a man 
has had quarterly and semi-annual pre- 
miums we have advanced the balance of 
the first year’s commission. The total 
amount we have outstanding for the 
entire agency on this basis does not ex- 
ceed $400. Their training is rounded out 
by the company’s correspondence course 
and agency ——« In some cases we 
recommend the N. Y. U. training course 
and advance the tuition. 


We believe that close supervision is 
necessary and require daily reports from 
all new men and all producing less than 
$300,000 per year. We recommend it 
for those over $300,000 but leave it op- 
tional. 


Service Is All-Important 


In a great city like New York, where 
competition is keen, prompt, efficient 
service is a necessity. In a_ young 
agency, particularly, it is all-important. 
It is expected by the broker and if the 
agency falls down, the business goes else- 
where. I believe brokers are more ex- 
acting in their demands of a new agency 
than ones with whom they have had 
friendly relations for a long time. 

There must be one man in the agency 
whose responsibility is to check up daily 
on pending issuance of policies—properly 
filled in applications, additional informa- 
tion, medical or inspection, promptly no- 
tifying the broker or agent of any re- 
quirement or the issuance of the policy. 
Close supervision of this department by 
the general agent and personal follow-up 
on important cases is a vital factor in 
the building of a proper spirit or good 
will. 

These are our major problems and 
while we still have a lot to learn, we are 
making rapid progress toward our goal. 








Starting An Agency From 
Scratch Has Its Thrill: 


By RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


General Agent, Penn Mutual 
Life in New York 




















I opened the doors of my agency 4 
little less than six months ago. | had 
then (and still have) a good looking of- 
fice, a capable secretary, a young man 
(jack-of-all-trades), a personal produc- 
tion and six empty desks, An announce 
ment had been sent to my policyholders 
that I was to become a general age 
but there was no business on the books. 

I determined at the outset that | must 
either sacrifice my personal business 
fail in building an agency. My fist 
problem, of course, was to get men and, 
as I don’t believe it is good gee to 
take men away from any other agency; 
I had to recruit men who had never beet 
in the business. 
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| asked a number of other general 
agents how they handled their recruit- 
ing but most of them had only hazy 
ideas about the subject so I tried to solve 
the problem myself. I sent out a per- 
sonal letter to my policyholders which 
read in part something like this: 

Here is an opportunity for you to help me 

et somebody started to a successful busi- 
ness Career, , 

I am looking for men—not any Tom, 
Dick or Harry who is out of a job or who 
has failed in some other business—but men 

young or middle aged who are doing well 
cnough now, but, who have the urge to do 
omething more interesting and make more 
money. 

Do you know someone that you think 
will fill the bill? 

Will you send him to see me? 


Never Hires An Agent On First 
Interview 


| got a fine response from this letter 
although I signed only two of those who 
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were commended. My first man came 
through a friend on my personal solici- 
tation, I believe this is the way most 
men come into the insurance business 
and since then it is the only ‘method 
that has worked. So, Problem No. 1 
has been solved thus far by simply go- 
ing out and getting them myself. 

“But how many did you get in six 
months?” you are probably asking. The 
answer is eighteen-—of which number 
twelve are still with me producing on the 
average of about four “apps” a month. 
I feel that by pursuing this method I 
can take on about two a month (who 
will stick) or about twenty-five the first 
year. I never take on a man at the 
first interview. I feel it is too great a 
step for a man to take without thinking 
it over and consulting his wife. In fact, 
if he wants to sign up right away I will 
not take him—and that’s a rule. And I 
may add that he should be able to start 
off with at least fifty prospects. 

Well, what do you do with a man when 
you get him? How do you train him? 
How do you get him out? That’s prob- 
lem No, 2. The first thing I do usually 
1s to sell a man a policy on his own life. 
If he can’t pay for it I tell him that is 
What his present prospect will tell him, 
too. Then I suggest: “You make an 
application for this insurance, be exam- 
ined, and then go out and tell ten friends 
Of yours in circumstances similar to your 
wn why you took this insurance and 
they'll pay the premium for you.” 

‘\cxt IT give the new man a simple 
sales talk—very short and to the point, 
Which sells the need of a readjustment 
policy and I send him out the second 


lay to try it. From then on for about 
‘wo weeks I give him personal instruc- 
tion for at least an hour every day. In 
thes« instructions, I stress the sales idea 


and pay very little attention to policies 
and rates. Of course, I go over poli- 
cies with him but I tell him that neither 
the policies nor the rates can be changed 





and that if you give a man an idea he'll 
buy almost without knowing the rates. 
lf this doesn’t work out, I go out with 
the new agent and demonstrate to him 
that it is really practical by closing some 
business for him without charge. 

The men in my office are taught to ex- 
plain what life insurance will do for a 
man’s family. They do not talk policies, 
dividends, net cost or cash values. We 
have only one Flitcraft and that is safe 
in my bookcase, to be used only as a 
reference in auditing, etc. And, believe 
it or not, no man in my office gets a 
dividend book for at least two or three 
weeks. 

I have found it valuable to keep a 
report card record of each agent on 
which | keep track of the calls and inter- 
views he makes. These cards are sub- 
mitted to me every Monday morning 
and after a man has been with me six 
months I have a fair picture of his 
strength and weaknesses. The card 
stresses the amount of money earned— 
not so much the amount of business 
After all, isn’t that what it is all about ? 
It is foolish to say we wrote $10,000 or 
$20,000 of term insurance when a $3,000 
Twenty Payment life policy brings in 
more in premiums. 


Supervisors Unnecessary At First 


1 don’t believe a new agency needs a 
supervisor until it has at least twenty 
full time men and then I believe he 
should be chosen from one of the men. 
Most of my _ supervising right now is 
accomplished by having an “open forum” 
every morning when the agents come in 
and discuss their individual problems 
with me. They know they can stay with 
me until everything they have on their 
minds is cleared up. 

Nothing doing on advances. When a 
man joins my agency | tell him right 
away that the life insurance business re- 
quires an investment. He knows that it 
may take him from a month to six 
months to get on his feet, and if he 
can’t see his way clear to join me under 
those conditions he'll probably land in 
some other agency. And I’ve stuck to 
that rule. Agency help—as much as I 
can possibly think of—l try to have let- 
ters for prospects—telephone service to 
get names—special notices—free medi- 
cals. (1’m a strong believer in selling ex- 
aminations so I don’t charge medical 
fees. So far it’s cost me three, $15 to be 
exact). 

Surplus business? I’m getting some 
although I haven’t made a really stren- 
uous effort for it. I want to build my 
full time organization first. 

As far as brokerage business is con- 
cerned, I believe that when I’m ready 
1 can develop a way to help brokers 
without giving them an extra commis- 
sion. My thought is that they are inter- 
ested, like anyone else, in increasing the 
size of their policies along modern lines 
and that they will appreciate co-opera- 
tion of this type more than additional 
money 

Office help? Two hard workers have 
proved enough for me so far. Meetings? 
Absolutely! We hold them every Mon- 
day morning and they are planned ahead 
of time and concentrate on one idea 
only. They start at 9:30 and close at 
10:30. Everybody has attended regular- 
ly so far. 

Future development? I have the defi- 
nite plan of appointing and holding at 
least two men a month until I reach a 
certain quota. Making money? ‘That’s 
why I’m in business. Having a good 
time? You bet! 





The man who insists upon seeing with 
perfect clearness before he decides, never 
decides. Accept life, and you must ac- 
cept regret. 

* * * 


Without passion man is a mere latent 
force and possibility, like the flint which 
awaits the shock of the iron before it 


can give forth its spark. 
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By Jerome Philp 


Suppose your agency manager an- 
nounced out of a ciear sky, “beginning 
tomorrow morning every agent in this 
organization will have to report at 8:30 
a.m. A record will be kept of tardiness 
and it will constitute part of the agent’s 
record.” 

lf you happen to be located in a small 
community where your home is only a 
few minutes distant, it would mean noth- 
ing at all to you. You probably get to 
the office by 8:30, or maybe 8 o'clock. 
But if you are a New Yorker, or work 
in any other big city, where the hours 
are shorter but the pace is faster, you 
would likely be amazed, probably indig- 
nant. 

The comment would perhaps be: 

“How come! What's the idea! Does 
the manager want a lot of clock punch- 
ers, or salesmen?” 

ls the salesman type of mind and per- 
sonality such that he works best when 
free of regulation of his movements and 
plans? Or, put it another way, is there 
any important reason why the time and 
work of an agent should not be carefully 
checked as to its details? 


Trying Out a Novelty on New York 


The answers to these and some other 
questions in agency management are be- 
ing worked out experimentally by R. H. 
Keffer, general agent, Aetna Life, New 
York City. Mr. Keffer did a most rad- 
ical thing for New York City, at least. 
He put a group of agents on a salary 
basis, under contract, and having bought 
their time he proceeded to find out what 
they did with it. They were to report 
at the office at 8:30.a. m. They were 
given fifteen names every morning. 
They were told to write a detailed re- 
port of each as to calls, interviews and 
their results. 

This novelty was launched April 1. 
Enough time has elapsed to give some 
information on part of the plan at least. 

“Can you make New York life insur- 
ance agents report at the office at 8:30 
a. m.?” The Gold Book asked Mr. 
Keffer. 

“T can,” he said. And he produced a 
pile of forms constituting the daily rec- 
ord of each agent. Page after page 
showed “Present” with an occasional 
“Out” for an early morning appointment, 
or other business purpose. One man had 
a fine record of attendance until he 
broke his leg. This didn’t seem to be 
chargeable to the system. There were 
the number of calls each day; number 
of interviews and amount of closed busi- 
ness. 


All Successful in Other Fields 


From the viewpoint of an agency man- 
ager these reports looked like the mil- 
lenium, or something. One began to sus- 
pect that they were a group of young 
men being broken into business for the 


first time. 
guess. 

“inot at all,” said Mr. Keffer. “Every 
man of the group was a success before 
he joincd us, or we wouldn’t have taken 
him into this group. Each one of them 

.o be sold the idea of giving up a 
successful career in other lines to go into 
life insurance.” 

More official data. One of the men, 
an expert on steel, was a crack salesman 
in that line. Another resigned as assist- 
ant to the president of the R. Hoe & 
Co. printing press concern, to join the 
8:30 group. And so on. They looked 
very good indeed on past performance. 
Their records read, in fact, like the 
cream after a big batch of agency elimi- 
nations. And this is just the way Mr. 
Keffer looks at his experiment. He ad- 
mits that it is still an experiment. 


What It Costs to Build An Agency 


The big point about this story isn’t 
8:30 a. m. It’s this. Many a general 
agent has spent $25,000, $50,000; yes, one 
general agency was known to have spent 
over $100,000, in recruiting and keeping 
recruited a large agency organization. 
After several years of this a general 
agent can run down the list of his agents 
and wonder where the men are on whom 
he spent his money. A _ well-directed 
general advertising campaign for agents 
will bring in plenty of material which 
looks good enough to train. It requires 
a high-priced staff to select and train 
this material. Good agency supervisors 
are scarce. They’re in great demand. If 
they are really good the chances are they 
want to be writing business or building 
their own agency. It takes a lot of 
money to get them and to hold them. 

On the theory that there is more than 
one way to do everything Mr. Keffer de- 
cided that if he had to spend a large 
sum anyway to build and keep up an 
agency organization he would spend it 
to buy proven material. He would find 
successful salesmen in other lines and 
pay them whatever he had to in order to 
induce them to sell life insurance. He 
would pay them a salary according to 
their needs and responsibilities. A sales- 
man who is a success in his field, mar- 
ried, with a family, is not going to aban- 
don all that background without induce- 
ment. But if you do get him, you’ve got 
the equivalent of the cream after throw- 
ing out the skimmed milk of many a 
batch of raw agency recruits. 

At least, that’s the point of Mr. Keff- 
er’s experiment. As to cost, he pays 
them whatever he has to to get them. 
They sign a contract. They are to get 
so much salary per month. The contract 
makes their obligation to Mr. Keffer 
clear in case of termination. To be sure 
there is a clause about termination. It’s 
like one of those clauses the theatrical 
managers put in the contracts of actors 


This proved to be a poor 
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cast for a new play. In non-legal lan- 
guage, “If it isn’t a go, you go!” To 
paraphrase the old ballad, it may be for 
years and then again it may not be so 
long. A life insurance agency being a 
very snappy business, the clause in this 
case is for twenty-four hours. 


What the Record Shows 


But do the men like it? Or do they 
just put up with it? And how is the 
novelty panning out as a practical busi- 
ness getting scheme, for that’s what it is 
after all. Here are some data covering 
the first four months of the plan. 

There are nine men in the group not 
one of whom had had any life insurance 
experience before. In the four months 
the entire group wrote $1,803.450. Of this 
$1.648. 750 was prid for. This showing, 
it is felt, will stand comparison with the 
production of anv nine novitintes in life 
insurance for their first four months. In 








Period Covered 4 Months 
Number of Men 9 


Number of Calls 9,867 
Number of Interviews 5,027 
Average Number of Calls, 

per day 96.75 
Average Number of Calls, 

per Day per Man 10.75 
Total Written Business $1,803,450 
Total Paid Business $1,648,750 
Total Number “Lates,” In- 

cluding Absence for any 

reason - 163 
Average “Lates” per day 1 2/3 








that’ time the group made 9,867 calls and 
succeeded in getting 5,027 interviews. 
This was 96.75 calls per day, or 10.75 
calls per day per man. Special mention 
should be made of the fact that one 
month of the four, July, was the most 
continuously hot month on record in 
New York and vicinity. The showing 
looks good. But how about the 8:30 
a. m. record? The total number of 
“lates” for the nine men for four months, 
including as late absences for any rea- 
son whatever, even if excused on ac- 
count of early morning appointment, was 
163 or one and two-thirds per day. Also, 
five minutes was counted just as late as 
a half hour. 

How do the men take to it? 
it’s o. k. Suits them fine. The early 
start is a great advantage. If “on their 
own” they probably wouldn’t get under 
way so early. They concede Mr. Keffer 
the right to make rules and office hours. 


They say 


It’s all for their mutual benefit. 
objectives are identical. 
are breaking into a new game and have 
not hit their stride, there is one feaiure 


Their 
As men who 


of the plan that suits them fine. If the 
nermit thrush makes the sweetest sound 
in nature, he has a close competitor in 
the cashier who appears on the first ot 
the month with the checks and says, 
“come and get ’em!” These checks seem 
to have a psychological value also. Un- 
der the inevitable discouragements of 
starting green, they still feel they are 
not wasting their time and then they 
want to give value for the money. They 
are that type. The checks save the day 
in more ways than one. 


The Routine of the Day 


The routine of the day works out 
about like this. The first few minutes 
are spent getting set for the morning 
meeting. From about 8:45 until a little 
after 9 o’clock, John J. Outcalt, who was 
in charge of the group from the time of 
its organization until recently, when he 
became a general agent, either gave a 
talk on some special problem, proposi- 
tion, or discussed and analyzed a case of 
one of the agents. They often make use 
of their experiences of the day before as 
examples for the benefit of the whole 
group. There is plenty of blackboard il- 
lustration. Each day each man is sup- 
posed to take fifteen cards out with him 
as the day’s work. If he hasn’t fifteen 
of his own he is furnished some. Each 
man has card drawers of prospects’ names, 
many of which he furnishes himself. It’s 
optional with him. The next morning he 
turns in a report on each prospect. The 
cards are then returned to the file with 
suitable notations. 

In order to learn as much as possible 
from this experiment it was decided to 
keep the men entirely separated from 
the rest of the agency. They have their 
own quarters in another part of the build- 
ing from the regular agency. They dont 
come in contact nor hold joint meetings. 
They are working strictly as a unit. 


Here’s What Mr. Keffer Has Learned 


What does it all come to? We asked 
Mr. Keffer what he had learned in tour 
months, 

“T have proved to my satisfaction that 
it is possible to get the right type o! 
men if you are willing to finance them. 
said Mr. Keffer. “Given this substantial 
tvpe of man he will stand for supervision. 
He will come to the office at 8:5) 10 
the morning, make reports on calls and 
stand for regulation because he knows 
it all has a purpose—making him a stc- 
cessful life insurance agent.” 

There is no handicap in being on « sal- 
ary basis. These agents can terminate 
this agreement and go on commission ! 
they are successful. If they are not, 


they are terminated anyway. 
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A Philosopher Who Has Helped Thousands 





Henri Frederic Amiel’s “Journal Intime” Has Given Courage to Men and ° 
Women of All Nations and Has Helped Them to a Better Understanding 
of Life’s Fundamentals; Some Extracts From This Famous Book 


At long intervals there comes from the 
printing press a book which speaks an 
international language; which is so 
studded with truisms that it sweeps the 
world; which contains so much sound 
philopophy that it is intensely inspira 
tional. Books of this nature lift up de- 
pressed spirits, rout pessimism and take 
the rough edges off of life’s long strug- 
gle. Read not once but many times, they 
are the real treasures of the library. 

Such a book appeared in 1882 when 
there was published Henri Frederick 
Amiel’s “Journal Intime,” often referred 
to as Amiel’s Journal. One of the most 
gifted of modern writers, the spirit of 
this Swiss was noble, his philosophy ex- 
pressed in delicate lucid prose. After 
reading the journal Matthew Arnold, 
eminent English literary critic, wrote: 

“Of Amiel’s cultivation, refinement 
and high feeling, of his singular graces 
of spirit and character, there could be 
no doubt.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, British novel- 
ist, translated the Journal into English, 
with this preface: “I confide the little 
book to the public with many misgiv- 
ings. May it at least win a few more 
friends and readers here and there for 
one who has lived alone, and died sadly 
persuaded that his life had been a bar- 
ren mistake; whereas all the while, such 
is the irony of things—he had in reality 
been working out the mission assigned 
him in the spiritual economy and faith- 
fully obeying the secret mandate which 
had impressed itself upon his youthful 
consciousness, ‘Let the living live; and 
you, gather together your thoughts, 


leave behind you a legacy of feelings | 


and ideas; you will be most useful so.’” 
Intimate of Intellectuals 


Born in Geneva in 1821 Amiel was de- 
scended from a Hugenot family driven 
to Switzerland by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Losing his parents at 
an early age he traveled widely, became 
the friend of ‘many of the intellectual 
leaders of Europe and made a special 
study of German philosophy at Berlin. 
In 1849 he was appointed professor of 
aesthetics at the Academy of Geneva 
and later professor of moral philosophy. 
Thes: appointments, conferred by the 
democratic party, deprived him of the 
Support of the aristocratic party, which 
comprised nearly all of the culture of 
the city. The isolation inspired him to 
Writs his “Journal Intime.” He did not 
live to see the acceptance of the book 
by the great minds of the world as he 
lied before its publication. 

; Some extracts from “Journal Intime” 
folloyy : - 

N ‘hing resembles pride so much as 
scouragement. 

i 


In the conduct of life, habits count 
or more than maxims, because habit is 
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a living maxim, becomes flesh and in- 
stinct. To reform one’s maxims is noth- 
ing: it is but to change the title of the 
book. To learn new habits is everything, 
for it is to reach the substance of life. 
Life is but a tissue of habits. 

- € + 


Before giving advice we must have se- 
cured its acceptance, or rather, have 
made it desired. 

x * * 


True Heroism 


Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the 
soul over the flesh—that is to say, over 
fear: fear of poverty, of suffering, of 
calumny, of sickness, of isolation, and of 
death. There is no serious piety with- 
out heroism. Heroism is the dazzling 
and glorious concentration of courage. 

e 2 + 


It is dangerous to abandon one’s self 
to the luxury of grief; it deprives one 
of courage, and even of the wish for re- 
covery. 

* * * 

To understand things we must have 
been once in them and then have come 
out of them; so that first there must be 
captivity and then deliverance, illusion 
followed by disillusion, enthusiasm by 
disappointment. He who is still under 
the spell, and he who has never felt the 
spell, are equally incompetent. We only 
know well what we have first believed, 
then judged. To understand we must 


be free, yet not have been always free. 
The same truth holds, whether it is a 
question of love, of art, of religion, or 
of patriotism. Sympathy is a first con- 
dition of criticism; reason and judgment 
presuppose, at their origin, emotion, 
* * * 
The history of the formation of ideas 
is what frees the mind. 
“ere 


Intelligence 


What is an intelligent man? A man 
who enters with ease and completeness 
into the spirit of things and the inten- 
tion of persons, and who arrives at an 
end by the shortest route. Lucidity and 
suppleness of thought, critical delicacy 
and inventive resource, these are his at- 
tributes. 

+ °* 


Spite is anger which is afraid to show 
itself; it is an impotent fury conscious 
of its impotence. 

a 


Beyond the element which is common 
to all men there is an element which 
separates them. This element may be 
religion, country, language, education. 
But all these being supposed common, 
there still remains something which 
serves as a line of demarcation—namely, 
the ideal. To have an ideal or to have 
none, to have this ideal or that—this is 
what digs gulfs between men, even be- 
tween those who live in the same family 





circle, under the same roof, or in the 
same roof. 
+ = * 

How many times we become hypo- 
crites simply by remaining the same out- 
wardly and toward others, when we 
know that inwardly and to ourselves we 
are different. It is not hypocrisy in the 
strict sense, for we borrow no other per- 
sonality than our own; still it is a kind 
of deception. The deception humiliates 
us, and the humiliation is a chastisement 
which the mask inflicts upon the face, 
which our past inflicts upon our present. 
Such humiliation is good for us; for it 
produces shame, and shame gives birth 
to repentence. Thus, in an upright soul 


good springs out of evil, and it falls 
only to rise again. 
* * * 
Faith is a certitude without proofs. 


Being a certitude, it is an 
principle of 
proof, it is 


energetic 
3eing without 
the contrary of science. 
Hence, its two aspects, and its two ef- 
fects. Is its point of departure intelli- 
gence? No. Thought may shake or 
strengthen faith; it cannot produce it. 
Is its origin in the will? No. Good 
will may favor it, ill-will may hinder it, 
but no one believes by will, and faith is 
not a duty. 


action. 


Faith is a sentiment, for 
it is a hope; it is an instinct, for it 
precedes all outward instruction. 

* ok * 


The philosopher is like a man fasting 
in the midst of universal intoxication. 
He alone perceives the illusion of which 
all creatures are the willing playthings; 
he is less duped than his neighbor by 
his own nature. He judges more sanely, 
he sees things as they are. 

* * * 


When Thought Is Evil 


The only positive good is order, the 
return, therefore, to order and to a state 
of equilibrium. Thought without action 
is an evil, and so is action without 
thought. The ideal is a poison unless 
it be fused with the real, and the real 
becomes corrupt without the perfume of 
the ideal. 

* * * 

To judge is to see clearly, to care for 
what is just and, therefore, to be impar- 
tial, more exactly, to be disinterested, 
more exactly still, to be impersonal. 

* * * 

To do easily what is difficult for others 
is the mark of talent. To do what is 
impossible for talent is the mark of 
genius. 

i 

Our duty is to be useful, not accord- 
ing to our desires but according to our 
powers. 

* &-& 

Self interest is but the survival of the 
animal in us. Humanity only begins for 
man with self-surrender. 
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A Home Office View Of 
Agent As An Underwriter 





By W. H. DALLAS, Superintendent of Agencies, Aetna Life 


Agents can be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes on the matter of underwrit- 
ing. 

Agent Jones says, “I don’t know any- 
thing about my risks except the fact 
that I sell them. My job is to get the 
application and premium. Let the com- 
pany and its examiner get the other in- 
formation wanted. However, I expect 
prompt issuance, liberal underwriting 
and no kicks from the home office when 
they make a mistake.” Let us dismiss 
that agent from consideration. He soon 
establishes his reputation at headquar- 


ters. He never gets any “breaks” and 
everyone deals with him on his own 
terms. 


Mr. Brown realizes that some knowl- 
edge of underwriting is essential to his 
greatest success. He wants to serve his 
clients, but also appreciates the fact 
that his time is his capital and the great- 
er his percentage of issued to submitted 
cases, the less time he wastes and the 
more satisfied customers he has. 
Mistake to Quarrel with Home Office 

First an agent should study and get 
to know his own company. An _ occa- 
sional home office visit is helpful. Con- 
ferences with the medical directors and 
underwriters will give him their view- 
points. An agent can learn more by 
seeking information from the home of- 
fice than by arguing and trying to force 
his own views on those responsible for 
the company’s selection of risks. Sug- 
gestions and discussions are always wel- 
come, but it is just as much a mistake 
to quarrel with the home office as it is 
to quarrel with a prospect. 

How can an agent help himself and 
the home office in underwriting? That’s 





a big question and could be answered at 
great length. 

Home office underwriters want facts. 
Remember an application and medical 
examination only give a few facts and a 


W. H. DALLAS 


skeleton or outline picture. The re- 
maining facts and the balance of the 
picture must be filled in before the case 
is ready for classification, rating and 
final action. 

What facts does the home office get? 


First, a rather detailed report on the 
applicant is secured. This covers his 
past and present environment. How 
and where he lives, his business and so- 
cial connections, his habits, how much 
and how hard he works, his recreations, 
his family situation, his finances both 
personal and business, his temperament, 
what other people think of him; any- 
thing abnormal. 

It will be argued that this is a home 
office function and doesn’t concern the 
agent. Does anyone really believe that 
an independent investigator can secure 
more or better information than the 
agent who has made the sale? Does 
anyone know what led to the sale except 
the agent? Will anyone protest longer 
or harder, in the event of unfavorable 
information, than the agent? 

Real Picture Wanted 

Then why shouldn’t every large, im- 
portant or unusual application be accom- 
panied by a report from the agent, giving 
a real picture of the applicant and es- 
pecially the real situation which led to 
the sale? 

What does an underwriter want to 
know about a risk? He wants to know 
whether the applicant is normal in every 
way. If he isn’t normal, then complete 
information is essential for an intelligent 
decision. 

A “normal” applicant today is not the 
same as the normal applicant of ten 
years ago. Our business is changing 
rapidly. 

What changes are taking place, what 
effect are these having, and how can 
the agent handle the situation to the 
best advantage ? 

The first change that comes to mind 
immediately is that normal men are car- 
rying and buying more life insurance 
than formerly. The actual amounts are 
greater and the proportion of total in- 
come invested in life insurance premiums 
is larger. 

This brings out two abnormalities. The 
man who has carried very little, if any, 
and suddenly starts buying very heavily 
—perhaps late in life. The underwriter 


wants to know “Why?” A number: of 
these men have died too quickly follow- 
ing their conversion to the value of life 
insurance. Do they know more about 
themselves than they tell us or tore 
than our examiners and reporters can 
discover? Explain all you know about 
such a case when submitting it. 


The Abnormal Case 


Then there is the abnormal case 
where the man has bought heavily for 
a considerable period, and continucs to 
pile up insurance, business, personal! or 
both, until it is disproportionate to his 
income and apparent needs. Perhaps 
his income is decreasing as his insurance 
is increasing. There is a very distinct 
and rapidly growing life insurance haz- 
ard in “over insurance.” It’s an old 
story in fire insurance but comparatively 
recent in life insurance. : 

It takes time, education and some- 
times actual experience to convince an 
agent that these abnormalities create 
serious hazards. However, every agent 
is being forced to realize that his home 
office wants detailed, accurate and com- 
plete information on these cases. He is 
also beginning to realize that it doesn’t 
pay to grossly pad or inflate an appli- 
cation. Many salesmen have secured 
perfectly good $25,000 applications and 
by a process of over optimism and dis- 
regard of underwriting fundamentals 
raised it to $100,000 or even $500,000 
and received a prompt rejection because 
of “over insurance,” “insurance hazard” 
or “finances.” It doesn’t pay to disre- 
gard the applicant’s real needs, and abil- 
ity to meet the premiums and rely solely 
on super-salesmanship. 

To summarize: The agent is the pri- 
mary underwriter. He can and should 
do the initial selecting. He should see 
that the examiner does a thorough job, 
he should give his home office full and 
complete information, especially on 
phases of the risk that are unusual or 
abnormal and above all he should be 
absolutely and everlastingly honest, fair 
and open with the home office. 

















The Fastest Growing Lite 
General Agency In America 





N°? full time agents. We are familiar with 
the problems of the broker and surplus 


writer of life lines because we, too, are brokers. 





General Agents in Greater New York for 
both the Home Life Insurance Co.., of New York 


and 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 





GERALD A. EUBANK, General Manager 


LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


67 Wall Street, New York 
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Group Cover Approaches $8,000,000,000 





Remarkable Growth Of One Division Of Insurance Since Policy Was 
-Taken On Employes of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


Group insurance is growing in volume at an amazing speed. By the 
end of this year eight billions will be in force, and the remarkable fact 
about the situation is that there are thousands of agents in the United States 
who do not write a dollar of it. This is not logical because there are plenty 
of enterprising agents who have seen the advantages to them as well as 


to their business communities in going after this cover. 


The number of 


agents writing more than $1,000,000 each in group is quite formidable. The 
agent who neglects this cover in an industrial community is overlooking 


many bets. 


There are many reasons offered for the timidity with which so many 
agents approach group. For those who do not understand the cover and the 
way to sell it there is litile excuse in these days of company sales co-opera- 
tion. Some agents grow frightened when they have competition, and it is 


admitted that competition in group is real. 


However, there is competition 


throughout the life insurance business and an agent who gets “cold feet” 
when he loses a group insurance case will probably experience similar emo- 


tions when he loses out in straight insurance cases. 


So it is up to those 


agents, not daunted by a failure or two, to do more concentrating on group 
because they will find the writing of this line will help them in many ways 
in their regular life insurance sales routine. 

Not every agent can succeed in approaching such prospects as the 
General Motors, which is carrying Group on 200,000 employes, but there 
are plenty of small manufacturers who can be sold. 

The Gold Book has asked several of the leading figures in Group insur- 
ance for articles on the subject of Group and they will be found well 


worth reading. 


Mass Distribution in Insurance 





By BENEDICT D. FLYNN, 


Vice-President, Travelers 


The demand for group life insurance 
arose before a group insurance plan had 
been devised. 


The credit for origina- 
tion belongs, in my opinion, to one of 
largest 


America’s mail-order houses, 
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rather than to one of our life insurance 
companies. 

The first request for group life in- 
surance emanated from the offices of 
Monigomery Ward & Co., Chicago, in 
a letter addressed to the managers of 
Chicazo offices of insurance companies 
and dated October 14, 1910, In brief, 
this letter asked if the companies could 
devise some plan of insurance the em- 





ployes under one contract, on a one- 
year term basis and without medical 
examination. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. finally pur- 
chased such insurance in 1912. This was 
the first large group life insurance risk 
to be written on a plan similar to that 
in use today. 


Some 1880 History 


The reason I say “on a plan similar 
to that in use today” is because looking 
back into the files of the Travelers 1 
find that as early as 1880 the Travelers 
was writing groups of employes of one 
common employer. These early groups 
of the Travelers probably bore more 
resemblance to the present salary allot- 
ment plan than to the present group 
life plans, in that the employer bore no 
part of the expense of the insurance, but 
merely handled the details of collecting 
the premiums, which were deducted in 
monthly instalments from the employes’ 
pav envelopes. 

The rapid growth and great popularity 
of group life insurance shows that em- 
plovers were quick to recognize the need 
it filled. The first group case, written 
in 1912, was for $6,000,000 life insurance. 
In the short sixteen vears that have in- 
tervened since then, the volume of group 
life insurance in force has increased more 
than a thousand fold. At the present 
time it is safe to say there are more 
than six million workers insured for 
over seven and a half billions of group 
life insurance. 

During and immediately after the war, 
when group insurance enjoyed its first 
sweep of popularity, much of it was writ- 
ten on the employer-pay-all plan. Under 
this plan the employer bore the entire 
cost, and as the amounts of insurance 
were usually determined by length of 
employment, he considered it a good in- 
vestment in a means which should help 
reduce labor turn-over. A schedule fre- 
quently used provided $500 insurance 
after the first three or six months of 


an employe’s service, increasing to $600, 
or possibly $1,000 at the end of the first 
year, and increasing at the rate of $100 
or $200 a year to a maximum of $2,500 
or $5,000. 

When the post-war boom began to 
subside, it was freely predicted that em- 
ployers would throw out their group in- 
surance plans along with other welfare 
plans which had been adopted during 
the war. This prediction failed to ma- 
terialize. And as a matter of fact, far 
more group insurance has been in force 
since 1921 than was in:force before this 
date. 


Beginning of Contributory Group 


A significant change did take place, 
however. During the war and immedi- 
ately afterwards when manufacturers 
were enjoying a “sellers market,” when 
profit margins were large and when la- 
bor turnover was a real problem because 
of the difficulty of finding replacements, 
employers had no hesitancy in meeting 
the greater expense of the employer- 
pay-all plan. After the deflationary pe- 
riod of 1921, when competition grew 
keener, and profit margins shrunk, em- 
ployers were just as quick to appreciate 
the advantages of group life insurance, 
but many of them hesitated to assume 
the full burden of expense. As a con- 
sequence, the so-called contributory 
group plan grew in popularity. 

Under this plan, the employer bears 
a part of the cost, and the employes, 
usually, a larger part. Instead of ar- 
ranging the amounts of insurance in ac- 
cordance with length of service, the con- 
tributory plan usually provides for the 
flat amounts such as $1,000 per em- 
plove, or it sometimes starts at $1,000 
and runs up to $5,000, according to the 
wages or salaries paid to the employes. 

In spite of the tremendous growth 
which group life insurance has experi- 
enced in the past fifteen years, and the 
large volume of this insurance now in 
force, there is far more of this busi- 
ness yet to be closed than has yet been 
sold. 

To be eligible for group life insurance 
an employer must have fifty or more 
employes. If it is a contributory case, 
at least 75% of the emploves and not 
less than fifty must enroll under the 
plan, if the plan is to go into effect. 
There are thousands of small srouns of 
employes srch as those employed by 
hotels, small manufacturing companies, 
banks, newspaper offices, wholesale mer- 
chants, stores, etc., which have not yet 
been solicited for group insurance and 
which cen easily be closed by the local 
agent who takes the trouble to familiar- 
ize himself with the comparatively sim- 
ple details of the group life insurance 
plan. 

There are hundreds of other big con- 
cerns, companies that are nationally 
known and thet number their emnloves 
by the thousands that have not vet joined 
the rapidly growing list of those who 
have provided life insurance for their 
employes. Although the closing of a real 
big case is a comparatively rare occur- 
rence, the agency files of the Travelers 
prove that any agent who goes out after 
the smaller and medium sized cases can 
easily pile up an impressive volume of 
life insurance on this plan. 


Group Lines Lead To Others 


Many agents refuse to interest them- 
selves in group life insurance produc- 
tion because they feel that the com- 
mission rate is so low that it would 
scarcely repay them for the trouble in- 


volved. In this connection it is inter- 


esting to note that most of the leading 
multiple-line producers of the Travelers 
have group cases to their credit. There’s 
a real connection between the two. The 
agent who closes a concern for group 
insurance is in a_ preferred  posi- 
tion, not only to get the fire, compensa- 
tion, automobile fleet, business life, pay- 
roll hold-up, general liability, plate glass, 
boiler and other lines on the concern 
itself, but also to secure personal life, 
accident, automobile, fire and burglary 
insurance of the leading members of the 
concern. As one leading producer of 
the Travelers expresses it, “Group life 
insurance on the employes of a company 
is oil on the hinges of every good pros- 
pect’s door in that company.” 

“What is the best argument for group 
life insurance?” is a question frequently 
asked. 

One of the best argument for buying 
group life insurance was recenly ex- 
pressed by the president of a large east- 
ern manufacturing company. And the 
peculiar part about it was that he bought 
group insurance because his answer was 


6oNT 
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“Have we the right to deny our em- 
ployes the opportunity to buy life in- 
surance protection under the low cost 
and liberal provisions of this group in- 
surance plan?” he asked himself, 

“Is it fair to those of our men whose 
health is such that they cannot get in- 
surance, to deny their families the bene- 
fit of life insurance protection; when, if 
they worked for one of the thousands 
of companies that have group insurance, 
they would get it on as favorable terms 
as their fellow workers?” 

“No,” was his answer. “When fully 
one-fifth of the workers in the United 
States are afforded the benefits of group 
insurance, we no longer have the right 
to withhold its benefits from our em- 
ployes.” 


Group Accident and Sickness 


Closely allied to group life insurance 
is group accident and sickness insurance. 
This plan assures the employes of a com- 
pany sums ranging from ten to twenty 
dollars or more a week, in case they are 
laid up by sickness or non-occupational 
accidents. The benefits are usually 
pavable for a period of either thirteen 
or twenty-six weeks. There is usually 
a short waiting period before benefits 
commence, sometimes as short as three 
davs,—but generally one week. 

The coverage afforded by Group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance specifically 
excludes occupational accidents. The 
reason for this is that in most states 
these are covered by compensation in- 
surance, and if the group benefits were 
superimposed on the compensation hene- 
fits the sum received by the injured 
worker would be large enough to put a 
premium on malingering. 

For much the same reason the bene- 
fits, as a rule, are not retroactive to the 
date of injurv. If for example, after 
a waiting period of one week, the bene- 
fits became retroactive to date of in- 
jury, it would encourage absences from 
work long enough to qualify for the 
benefits. 

The opportunities for the sales of 
group accident and sickness insurance 
are even greater than those for groun 
life. Thousands of companies insured 
under group life contracts have not yet 
been sold group accident and sickness 
insurance. 

It is an easy line to sell for the pla 
is easy to explain. Further, it .is not 
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necessary for the employer to pay any 
part of the premium but simply to per- 
mit deduction of employes premiums 
from the payroll. 

One great advantage of selling group 
accident and: sickness insurance is that it 
quickly gives the agent the opportunity 
to demonstrate his company’s services. 
On a small group life risk, years may 
pass before the first death occurs, and 
before the employes have a chance to 
see that they are getting something 
more than slips of paper for their money. 
But on even the smallest group accident 
and sickness risk, scarcely a month can 
pass before someone becomes eligible 
for the benefits, and the claim service 


of the insurance company comes into 
play. 
Mass Distribution 


Much has been said about mass dis- 
tribution in the past few years. But here 
are two plans of mass distribution - in 
the insurance field, which were started 
before most of the other industries, 
which are now grappling with this prob- 
lem, had given the matter any thought, 
and which, without any fan-fare of 
trumpets, have been the means of plac- 
ing life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance in the hands of millions of Am- 
erican workers, at a price which they 
can easily afford to pay. 








Group Insurance— Its 
Development To Date 





By W. J. GRAHAM 
Second Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The volume of Group Insurance piles 
up year after year. The story for the 
seventeen years of Group activity is out- 
lined in the following table of amount 
of Group Insurance in force: 


SS 25.0. Jase ee $ 13,172,198 
en eae ee 31,202,014 
ee ee 64,467,545 
Te ee ee ARG eres 99,049,326 
POG oo ss ceo eobe senor 152,859 349° 
ee eer rr 346,525,472 


4 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 
ee ee a eee 627,008,490 
LL URSROS eee ess ere 1,145,786,131 
“Le eae OER eae ee 1,662,327 ,449 
4 eee R ere 1,598,742,713 
er ee 1,847,139,277 
4 RC IS ee ey 2,468,935,567 
[OD SS Beene centres earn 3,194,576,412 
ore 2.8L obsagwee bese 4,299,271 ,187 
[OA coptcruehaskue sae 5,425,987,646 

Aen ae eee et 6,328,000,000 
RIOIR: 2. ckescsn sews 8,000,000,000 


*Estimated 
The number of lives insured exceeds 
6,000,000. These figures stagger the op- 
timist—the more so when the record for 
the present year far exceeds all pre- 
vious totals, for the same period of time. 


Future of Group Life Insurance 


Group Insurance should be as univer- 
sal as the pay check. At the present 
time less than 30% of the eligible work- 
ers, those coming under the provision of 
the Group Insurance law are covered. In 
other words, there are approximately 
thirteen million workers vet to be cov- 
ered by Group Insurance benefits—twice 
as many as are now insured. 

In the seventeen years of Group In- 





surance the average amount of coverage 
increased from $250 to $1,300; and there 
is no reason to believe that it will not 
continue to increase. The present group 
practice allows a maximum coverage of 
$10,000 per employe. If every worker 
in America were to be protected by 
$5,000 of Group Insurance, the total vol- 
ume would attain the astounding figure 
of ninety billion dollars or more than 
all of the life insurance now in force 
with all companies in America. Taking 
into ccnsideration the growth of popu- 
lations, the growth and expansion of in- 
dustry, and the hearty endorsement 
given to Group Insurance by employers 
in America, its possibilities loom large. 

Yet, Group Insurance is not presented 
or offered as a substitute for other in- 
surance. It is blazing the trail for other 
insurance and is probably the greatest 
factor in the general acceptance by the 
public, of insurance as a necessity. It 
is a fact that concurrent with the out- 
standing growth of Group Insurance, the 
business of both Ordinary and Indus- 
trial Insurance has grown inordinately. 

With the past record of outstanding 
achievement and accomplishment; a 


present with the idea of Group Insur- 
ance accepted as sound, progressive and 
essential; the future cannot help but 
hold a promise of rich reward for in- 
telligent effort in the Group field. And 
this field is itself developing a variety 
of Group Products; Group Life, Group 
Disability, Group Death and Dismember- 
ment, and Group Annuities and Super- 
annuation benefits. 

The Eastern Underwriter and the in- 
surance press in general have played no 
small part in making known the merits 
of Group Insurance, in defending its 
theories and possibilities to the abate- 
ment of unintelligent opposition and to 
the forwarding of the job of insuring 
the six million lives now recorded. 

Looking back to the early opposition 
which developed to both the theory and 
practice of Group Insurance with all that 
this opposition meant in a way of ob- 
struction and threatened in the way of 
destruction, it may fairly be stated that 
Group Insurance developed another con- 
spicuous example of the necessity for 
an intelligent and powerful insurance 
press such as we are fortunate enough 
to possess in this country. Here was 
a forum for dissipating false impressions 
about insurance, for meeting both well- 
meaning and illy disposed opposition in 
the form of dispassionate analysis and 
authoritative pronouncement. 

Almost without exception the insur- 
ance press accepted Group Insurance 
and, beyond that fair opportunity to 
state the pros and cons of the subject 
which is open today to any responsible 
person or cause in the columns of the 
insurance press, the press gave gener- 
ously of its columns and its editorial 
space to the advocates of the plan. 

How necessary the insurance journal’s 
educational efforts and support was in 
these early days and years may be gath- 
ered from the fact that after several 
years growth the group plan was hastily 
condemned by resolution in an impor- 
tant convention of life insurance compa- 
nies of the South and West. While 
those who scoffed remained to pray, let 
it be understood the insurance press 
wrote the text for the prayers. 

Group Insurance has more inventors, 
discoverers and early advocates today 
than could have been conveyed in the 
Mayflower or any other of those early 
vehicles which would be put to a se- 
vere test if asked to carry the recon- 
stituted bcedy of pioneers! 








Group Insurance 
Has Helped Industry 





By MELVILLE P. DICKENSON, 


Assistant Secretary, Prudential 


Less than a generation has passed 
since employers felt it a needless waste 
of money to further better industrial re- 
lations with employes. The wages were 
paid, but were as small as possible. This 
feeling engendered an unfriendly atmos- 
phere between employer and employes. 
The employes banded together to fight 
for their rights. Strikes were the com- 
mon thing. The striking employes forced 
the employer to pay more for their ser- 
vices and to grant better working con- 
ditions. At the time the employers felt 
they were being robbed of the profits. 

Fortunately, there were some employ- 
ers who commenced to see a picture far 
different from the one they had been 
painting for years. The new picture vi- 
sioned a harmonious scene where good 
feeling existed between employer and 
employes. Using this policy an era of 
prosperity could be imagined. Each em- 
ploye was independent with the help of 
his employer. Profits were more stable 
because distrust and hatred had changed 
to trust and friendlieness between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Attitude Towards Employes 


Successful employers now give care- 


ful attention to the needs of their em- 
ployes. Higher wages mean greater pow- 
er and contentment. Freedom from 
anxiety as to the future makes for great- 
er efficiency among employes. Some 
employers have allowed employes to 
share the profits by offering them stock 
in the corporation at bargain prices, the 
employes paying for their stock by 
monthly deduction from wages. Other 
employers have given pensions to super- 
annuated employes as compensation for 
services rendered. Many more have or- 
ganized welfare departments as well as 
industrial relations divisions to study the 
needs of employes, to give proper medi- 
cal attention and to further the future 
of each emplove through education. 

All such plans have benefited the busi- 
ness organizations, for the monev spent 
has come back doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled. 

A plan that has helped to secure bet- 
ter co-operation, finer feeling between 
employer and emplove is that called 
group insurance. This plan insures all 
employes for an amount of money com- 
mensurate with their needs and at a cost 
that is low enough for all to secure. No 


——- 


medical examinations are required. The 
good and bad risks are taken at the 
same premium. Therefore, the individy- 
al in the group is helping one or more 
of his friends to obtain protection for 
his family who might otherwise not be 
able to secure life insurance in the open 
market. It is estimated that 15% of ihe 
individuals in any group are physic:| 
incapacitated and necessarily substand- 


ard risks. 
A Broad Cover 

In any business the time comes when 
one or more of the employes pass on, 
Let us suppose that Group insurance 
has been installed by the employer on 
a contributory plan, where the cost is 
shared by employer and employes. A 
loyal employe named “Ed” is covered 
for life and health and accident insur- 
ance. “Ed” is sick, and after lingering 
for many weeks, dies. While sick “ld” 
received one-half of his wages under 
the health and accident coverage. At 
death many bills were outstanding, for 
his last sickness and so the savings fund 
is depleted. In life’s darkest moment 
for “Ed’s” family you, as his employer, 
knock at the front door to express your 
sorrow and sincere sympathy for their 
loss. In addition, you present the in- 
surance company’s check for $3,000, rep- 
resenting one and a half times “Ed's” 
yearly salary. You explain that “Kd” 
and you together were instrumental in 
providing this money. “Ed’s” wife is 
grateful because his worries for the 
present and future are over. You leave 
the house with a light heart and a clear 
conscience. “Ed’s” widow is your friend 
for life. She tells her neighbor of the 
fine treatment accorded her husband. 
Does this harm your business? 

Death is certain, but Group insurance 
provides the means to alleviate the suf- 
fering that follows the passing of a pro- 
ducer, especially if that producer had no 
chance to accumulate much of the world- 
ly goods. It is America’s great contri- 
bution to the insurance world. 

By the sale of a Group life contract, 
anywhere from fifty to thousands upon 
thousands of employes may receive pro- 
tection against death, disability, sickness, 





MELVILLE P. DICKENSON 


accidents and dismemberment at a cost 
that is small to both employe and cm- 
ployer. By selling this protection t» the 
mass of industrial workers, a savilig 1S 
made in bookkeeping, prenuum paynicnts 
and medical examinations. This saving 
makes possible the low cost of Croup 
insurance. 
Enormous Good Accomplished 

The good that has been accomp|ished 
is enormous. Employers, large and small, 
will tell you that it has increased profits 
because of the stabilizing of employ! ent, 
increased efficiency and better re/ation 
existing between employer and emp! ves. 
The high standard of civilization in .\m- 
erica has been furthered because the 
future welfare of the industrial wase- 
earner and his family has been guaran- 
teed through Group insurance, 
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Aviation and Life Insurance 


By HENRY MOIR, President United States Life 


Aviation is a growing industry, and air 
travel will steadily increase. Its possi- 
bilities are proved; its general safety 
under favorable conditions is assured; 
its development, a matter of experiment 
and experience has been rapid. While 
this is the line of progress, we realize 
from our day-to-day reading that there 
are still many accidents and fatalities. 
Flying across the Atlantic in either di- 
rection is a hazard which few care to 
undertake, an achievement only occa- 
sionally accomplished. From an insur- 
ance viewpoint, therefore, we recognize 
the danger to those who habitually travel 
by air routes, and still more the serious 
hazard to those who plan unusual endur- 
ance tests, long oversea flights, altitude 
records, tropical or Arctic exploration. 

It is only some two years ago since the 
situation from a life insurance company 
viewpoint for those incurring air haz- 
ards was one of guesswork, controlled 
by principles of caution. Records for 
three or four years of the air mail pilots 
were then available; also some statistics 
in regard to military and naval aero- 
nauts. We had also some figures from 
the big aviation camps during the war. 
Based on such statistics, companies 
were at that time quoting extra pre- 
miums from $50 to $90 per $1,000, ir- 
respective of the nature of the flying 
hazard, and with a strict limit of risk 
—say $2,000 to $10,000—on any one life. 


The Air Mail Pilots 


Let us first consider the air mail pilot 
as a type. The mails are wanted on a 
definite schedule and pilots strain every 
nerve to maintain that schedule. They 
are brave men with a strong sense of 
duty. This means that they fly in all 
weathers, also during the night, often 
through mountainous country. Perhaps 
the greatest hazard in aviation is lack 
of visibility. To travel in a fog is al- 
ways dangerous; in mountainous country 
it is doubly so, for the plane may crash 
into a hill. These hazards are in addi- 
tion to the risk of engine trouble, which 
is magnified by darkness and poor visi- 
bility. The question of engine trouble is 
a scientific problem which is slowly but 
surely being solved, and the consequent 
dangers removed. 

In the case of military aviation there 
are also serious risks attendant on the 
nature of the work to be done. If a 
pilot is being trained for fighting pur- 
poses, he must be an expert “stunt” 
flier. He must learn to duck and dodge; 
to make quick and peculiar evolutions, 
either in evading a pursuing plane or in 
chasing an enemy. These difficult and 
dangerous features must be part of his 
training. Therefore, he too is subject 
to unusual hazards; it is only the 
younger men, with same daredevil spirit, 
who enjoy military aviation in their early 
career, Military men over thirty are said 
to avoid aviation and fly only when they 
consider it essential. 

One or two companies, from a patriotic 
standpoint, have been insuring aviators 
i government service—postal, military, 
or otherwise—at favorable rates. In 
general these companies limit their risk 
Strictly on individual policies issued, and 
Tetuse large policies in amounts ap- 
Proaching their normal limit for stand- 
ard healthy lives. Insurance was first 
offered to aviators in government serv- 
Ice (postal, military, etc.) at extra pre- 
mums of $10 per annum per $1,000 of 
Msurance. Most actuaries thought this 
Tate inadequate; only one or two com- 
panies adopted it. Moreover, those 
companies that did use this low rate 





for the hazardous coverage did not con- 
tinue the service for any long period, 
but raised the rate to $25 per $1,000, still 
maintaining a strict limit on the amount 
of insurance on any one life, and thereby 
minimizing possible loss. 


Normal Limits 


The larger life companies have a nor- 
mal limit on a standard life of $100,000, 
$200,000 or more. When such a com- 
pany refuses to accept a special hazard 
for a larger amount than $5,000 or pos- 
sibly $10,000, we may be sure that there 
is considerable doubt as to the adequacy 
of the terms on which the insurance is 
granted. If extra premiums are fixed to 
equal the hazard, a company is usually 
willing to consider a risk of about 25% 





HENRY MOIR 


Henry Moir is one of the insurance 
executives who for some time has had 
faith in the growth of commercial avia- 
tion in this country. He has been sym- 
pathetic with aviation insurance and his 
company issued the policy on Lindbergh 
when the latter made his flight throughout 
the country visiting most of the states 
for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
aviation. 


of its normal retention, even in extra- 
hazardous cases. A stricter limitation, 
therefore, conveys the impression that 
for competitive, patriotic, educational, or 
advertising purposes, the company has 
adopted a temporary extra scale which 
it thinks may be of doubtful sufficiency. 

But there are many aviation hazards 
that are entirely different from those of 
military and postal risks: There are the 
officers, mechanics, and other employes 
of the great aeroplane factories, some 
of whom have occasion to take aerial 
flights, it may be for observation pur- 
poses, for experiment, for testing the 
planes or engines, or for amusement. 
The variation in the hazard, according 
to nature of the employment ranges from 
an extra hazard nearly nil to a sub- 
stantial amount of danger in such cases 
as men testing experimental planes, de- 
veloping new ideas, or generally investi- 
gating in a practical way the action of 
untried aircraft. 

The erftire country is gradually being 
mapped by aerial photographers. Such 
a photographer can only do his work 
under conditions of perfect visibility. It 
must be in the daytime, and it must be 
on a clear day. Moreover, such pho- 
tographers usually have skilled pilots; 
and, while they may spend much time 
in the air, the time thus spent is always 
under ideal flying conditions. The haz- 
ard of an aerial photographer is there- 


fore relatively small, immensely less 
than a postal pilot flying in all weathers. 
The same may be said of sky sign writ- 
ers, and other advertisers, although their 
hazard is greater for reasons which need 
not be elaborated. 


Reserve Officers 


Consider yet another type of risk fre- 
quently submitted to insurance compa- 
nies—namely, Reserve Officers. Their 
duty is usually confined to a period of 
two weeks’ training; but the conditions 
may either be hazardous or relatively 
safe, according to the efficiency with 
which the flying field is conducted where 
the training’ takes place. Some flying 
fields are supervised with meticulous 
care; the planes used are up-to-date, 
modern, with engines always in good 
shepe—tuned up to good running order. 
At other flying fields this condition does 
not hold; any old plane is considered 
good enough for the Reserve man, and 
there is carelessness in supervision, so 
‘hat the flying expericnce of a Reserve 
Officer—necessarily out of training any- 
hcew—may at some fields be quite haz- 
ardous, even although the period is con- 
fined to two weeks in a year. 

The extra premiums now charged for 
the aviation hazard usually range from 
about $5 per $1,000 to $50 per $1,000, 
many of the risks being under $25. 
Presidents, officers, and mechanics of 
manufacturing companies are charged 
relatively small ratings because the con- 
ditions of thcir fiying are usually fa- 
vorable, with a good pilot, under clear 
daylight conditions. Careful pilcts of ex- 
perience may get coverage at extras 
from $20 to $40 per $1,000; while the 
young, reckless, and inexperienced pilots 
are men who do not want life insurance 
anyhow, and are not likely to apply. 
When they do apply, the facts are care- 
fully weighed. 

These extras are in addition to the 
regular premium for life insurance on 
the particular plan (Life, Limited Pay- 
ment, or Endowment) selected by the 
applicant. Such regular premiums de- 
pend on the age, and range from $13 per 
$1,000 for Ordinary Life at a young 
age to perhaps $50 or more ner $1.900 
for a 20 Year Endowment policy. The 
proper distinction of one risk from an- 
other, and the careful grading of the 
risks according to the amount of hazard 
involved in each, is a matter for skill, 
experience, and long training. The in- 
surance of this hazard is gradually at- 
taining a position where such skilled su- 
pervision can be applied with intelli- 
gence. 


Pilot and Passenger Hazards 


The hazards of aviation are now di- 
vided into a number of classes. In the 
first place there are pilots who run a 
good deal of risk during their period of 
training, and are mostly young men; 
the risk becomes less with experience. 
There is the passenger hazard arising 
under various forms. It is in consid- 
ering the classification of such risks that 
a life insurance company, in order to de- 
termine the intensity of the hazard, asks 
questions to develop the following infor- 
mation : 


Pilots 


(1) Experience, training, terms of li- 

; censes; 

(2) Type of aircraft used; 

(3) Hours flown in darkness in past 
year; 

(4) Purposes of flights; 

(5) Accident record—forced landings, 


C3 
(6) Geographical limits of flights; 
(7) Racing, testing, or exploring. 
Passengers 


(1) Reasons for flight and frequency; 
(2) Type of craft, pilot, &c.; 


(3) Association with the aviation in- 


dustry; .- 

(4) Flights after sunset and before 
sunrise; 

(5) Flights ‘beyond five miles from 
shore; 


(6) Plans in immediate future. 

Special conditions occasionally arise 
when a business man owns his own 
plane and maintains his own pilot—an 
infrequent but growing condition. There 
is also the occasional case of a rich 
young man who flies for the pleasure of 
it. Cases of this kind need special con- 
sideration; and the character, morals, 
and business reputation of the applicant 
become important questions in assessing 
the hazard. 

These schedules of information indi- 
cate that “passengers” are subject to 
extra hazards from aviation, But this 
does not mean that a life insurance pol- 
icy is forfeited or impaired if the in- 
sured incidentally travels by passenger 
airplane. Nearly all life insurance poli- 
cies cover this incidental hazard with- 
out question. It is only if a man is 
applying for new life insurance, and is 
an habitual passenger that the question 
is raised. Some companies ask in their 
blanks whether the applicant has any 
association with aviation or has been in 
the habit of taking such flights. Other 
companies do not even ask, but trust to 
secure the information from indepen- 
dent sources if flying as a passenger is 
hobitual. The broad general coverage cf 
life insurance is not impaired, and it is 
in granting new insurance only that pre- 
cautions are taken by most life com- 
panies. 

If a life insurance policy were placed 
on a young man at an extra premium cf 
$10 per $1,000 because of his followine 
an occupation such as junior officer in 
an aeroplane factory; and if in the 
course of a year or two he were to de- 
velop as a regular air pilot, or were 
seized with an ambition to fly over the 
South Pole, the insurance company 
would have no means of protecting it- 
self against this additional hazard, De- 
cause the laws regulatine life insurance 
have been strictly drawn to favor the 
public who are effecting policies. The 
result is that when such conditions are 
likely to develop and when there is some 
doubt as to the hazard involved by a 
young man associated with aviation, in- 
surance companies necessarily charge 
enough to cover not only the immediate 
hazard, but also the probability of an 
increased hazard a year or two later. 
This is the case where the aviation haz- 
ard increases. Let us look at the other 
side. If a proper extra premium for 
military aviation or for air mail pilot 
has been charged, and if the insured 
change that occupation for some non- 
hazardous employment, the extra pre- 
mitum imposed for aviation is removed 
after a moderate waiting period. The 
situation therefore is one of “heads I 
lose; tails I don’t win” for the insur- 
ance company, because they cannot in- 
crease the extras when the hazard in- 
creases, while they do and must reduce 
them when the hazard is lessened. 


Hampering Laws 


When a new industry like this is de- 
veloping, the laws passed for stable con- 
ditions are not suitable; they hamper 
development and prevent initiative. Life 
companies, being business institutions in 
the first place, naturally enough take 
the viewpoint that they will not incur 
the hazard of a considerable loss unless 
there is fair chance of a reasonable 
profit. 

In some states of the United States 
it is possible to write a policy granting 
life insurance against all moral risks, but 
excluding the hazard of aviation, and 
stipulating that in event of death from 
an aviation accident the reserve value 
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of the policy only, or a return of pre- 
miums, would be paid. In other states 
this condition cannot legally be imposed, 
except during the first two years. Such 
insurance is sometimes written, but it 
fails in one of the greatest aspects of 
life insurance, namely its definite cer- 
tainty. An aviation accident is always 
possible; and, if a man needs life in- 
surance and sincerely applies for the 
protection, it is much better for him- 
self that he should pay the properly as- 
sessed and scientifically calculated extra 
premium. On a representation that a 
former aviator will no longer incur such 
risks, the exclusion for two years may 
be a reasonable action. 

Growth of aviation in future is likely 
to be strongly commercial. For trans- 
actions where speed is important air 
travel and expressage will become es- 
sential. Passenger lines are developing, 
although it seems strange that this 
growth appears to be slower in America 


than in Europe, where we say conditions 
are slow. The large commercial avia- 
tion companies have facilities for main- 
taining their machines in the best con- 
dition. Engines are overhauled and 
tested periodically; generally all the 
working parts are checked in a_busi- 
ness-like way. The smaller companies 
and individual plane owners, making a 
precarious liying by hiring out their 
craft, are not in the same category. Yet 
there is little doubt but that the haz- 
ards of aviation will be gradually di- 
minished, especially by the large com- 
panies. Perhaps in a few years flying 
risks in daylight will be brought down 
to little more than the hazard of driv- 
ing an automobile. Many planes are 
now equipped with three motors; the 
plane remains under full control if one 
of the motors be out of cammission. 
Even if two are useless it is possible 
with one live motor to avoid crashing 
and land slowly, giving time to seek a 


landing place. 

Safety in aviation is being rapidly pro- 
moted and improved by intelligent rul- 
ings by the Department of Commerce. 
This Department grants pilots’ licenses; 
and when a man receives the Department 
of Commerce license as a transport pilot 
he has a good certificate of efficiency. 
Moreover, this Department is gradually 
mapping out definite airways between 
principal cities and establishing beacon 
lights on such airways. When the route 
is through territory that is not subject to 
fogs, these beacons are placed at ten 
mile intervals; in districts subject to fog 
the distance is reduced to four miles. 
There is much difficulty in light pene- 
trating fog, so the dangers remain great 
in foggy weather. Meantime the life 
insurance companies are trying to keep 
abreast of the times and to furnish the 
protection needed on terms which are 
scientifically adjusted to the hazards in- 
curred. 





ompany Air Risk Rules 


The Gold Book asked a number of 
companies for their attitude relative to 
the acceptance of aviation risks. Judged 
by the answers received there is quite 
a variety of positions taken. Some com- 
panies wrote saying they were not yet 
considering airplane risks and asking 
that their names not be used in the ar- 
ticle; some are on the fence watching the 
situation before making up their minds. 
It is generally conceded that commercial 
aviation is bound to take a spurt at any 
time and that some day the manufac- 
ture of airplanes will be on the mass 
production basis. 


The Union Central 


One of the most interesting set of 
rules is that of the Union Central Life. 
It has mailed to the field the following 
letter on the subject: 

To Managers and General Agents: 

The following rules governing aviation 
and aviation amendment supersede those 
printed in the Agency Bulletin for 
April, 1928. 

In every case Aviation Amendment (in 
the following form) must accompany the 
application, and a commercial report 
must be ordered. 

No A. W., no W. O., no Double In- 
demnity, no Term granted in any of the 
following classifications : 

PASSENGERS 

1. Only passengers will be considered 
who fly in licensed planes with pilots 
having Transport or Limited Commer- 
cial licenses from airports rated C3C or 
higher. 


Number of Flights 


3: Mad) Bor Giusiiess e054 ..cc ee sats 
(b) Torsave Anne? s.466060 sees sete rah 
(c) For advertising purposes?...... 
(d) For pleasure? 

4. (a) How many ~— have you made 


(b) Destinations? . 
(c) Over what transport lines?....... 


(b) Over ‘lighted WANS Tach vanccnieees 
6. (a) If a private plane, by whom is it 
GWHEUS: occa cnn sees seesaw ses ‘i 
(b) Give license number ..........-. 
(c) Is_ the fuselage of wood or 
of metal? 
(d) Is the pilot licensed?............ 
(eC) What TAthe? ook cosine cases 
7. Are you an inactive pilot who flies 
as passenger? ...... poet Wea elaneeha brn ea 
PILOT 
8. Do you expect to make airplane 
Rights-as PhO? sods accsacsscessess 
9. To what class of pilots do you be- 
long? 
(a) Transport 
(b) Limited Commercial ............ 
Kc)! Private. .< cs cecucaaesausaseaiossies 
(d) Army, Navy or Marine.......... 
(e): National Guard: ciccieisus sisieediees 
(CE): Mesenve’ Airplane) <.ccedicwsse.s<a' 
(gz) Reserve Junior Airplane........ 
10. (a) If a Reserve or National Guard 
pilot, when does your term of 
service expire? 
(b) Do you intend 
appointment ? 


to accept re- 


(b) What rating? .........e.eeeeeee 
(c) Give number ¢..2..3.5...0.% seems 8 
2. Do you instruct students in fly- 


_ 


Minimum Extra Maximum 


er year Premium Limit 
i OE 955565 56s Sis eae 6a eae hee ea anew cues ae eeees None $50,000 
CMO” bike SSiescha Se eKRE SR ea eA O ae SRE eE aaa eas $ 5.00 25,000 
SRE seaside paws eae Mewes se sees Auta eee eeu eeeaianinG 7.50 15,000 
fe: ee Srey Se re ry rer ery peo te ree oi 15.00 10,000 
ee ee Pere ee Tree eT OrT eTCT T TE Tr Por TT ere 25.00 10,000 
3. (a) Having license as Transport Pilot, flying licensed plane, 
DEST une DONORS HOMO (55...0cs secu cauckainosnnenenmies= ss 10.00 10,000 
(b) Having license as Transport Pilot, flying licensed plane, 
Se ee a eee ey ee Pe 12.00 10,000 
(c) Having license as Limited Commercial Pilot, flying _li- 
OIE DOOD: 6 bck i bhne ce ccicnducsdsc0ceeebeebecnneeun eee 25.00 5,000 
(d) Having license as Private Pilot, owning and flying licensed 
OE ES eee eee ee Ee ee er 10 00 10,000 
4. (a) Unlicensed pilots or pilots flying unlicensed planes ......... Declined 
1G): “Test Ob CRNOR: BE: 65 065 h5ccrswes chee ecwbasbaow Declined 
fed: Aceny. Mery oF TEATIME PRB ic ciocccccscedcckcccaeccwsvese Declined 
[oe Deel MONEE, oe a cab rs eeeocatessaseaneuesesios Declined 
5. (a) Reserve pilots—Airplane Pilot rating................-..00. 15 00 10.000 
(b) Reserve pilots—Jinior Airplane Pilot rating...... ....... 25.00 5.000 
fe: Te SE UR * nb ee io dns a 0uGsncesscaseusenaeese 25.00 5,000 
(d) Except those who do not fly, whose term of service exp'res 
within two years, and who do not intend to accept reappoint- 
Sg ECO CO EEE OT OE OF EE ee re None 
6. Executives, mechanics and field emploves, under passenger rules. 
LANES 
7. Passengers or pilots flying in wooden fuselage planes........... Declined 
Aviation Amendment RAG cliche ewe Raa Ue eee 
PASSENGER 13. When and where did you receive 
CEASE nines 
1. Do you expect to make airplane 14. (a) What airnort is your base?...... 


ESS a ee ee 
2. (2) From what Airports?........... 
(Op amOW atten? oh eo. 4 swbunesaecees 


(b) Do yon flv cross-country ?...... 
15. (a) State briefly your flying experi- 
ence 


(b) Give er total of hours 
flown? .... ase hve eeeerecetsre 


(c) How many i ‘the lést twelve 
months ? 

(x) In the last ‘sixty days?.:....... 
16. (a) Do you own your plane?....... 
(b) Give license number ............ 

17. (a) What plane do you fly?........ 
(b) Is the fuselage 
PAECANS (5 cern, neu Seiencemioaniey sinew 

18. (a) Do you wear a parachute?...... 
(b) Are the planes you use equipped 
with'crash pads? . . 2s ..i<3e+6 


19. Do you cope to increase or decrease 
your flying? 


of wood or of 





The Travelers 


The Travelers is prepared to write 
workmen’s compensation, public liability 
and property damage insurance on se- 
lected airplane risks in the United States 
and Canada. Ordinarily coverage is 
written for limits of $10,000 and $20,000 
public liability, and property damage of 
$1,000. Higher limits will be considered 
upon request. 

While the Travelers has for many 
years written personal accident ticket 
policies covering the hazards of aviation, 
in 1926 the company voluntarily extended 
without extra premium many of its regu- 
lar personal accident policies to cover 
the insured while riding as a passenger 
either in a licensed passenger airplane or 
a licensed passenger dirigible airship 
provided by an incorporated passenger 
carrier and while operated by a licensed 
pilot upon a regular passenger route be- 
tween definitely established airports. 

Persons desiring regular accident poli- 
cies extended to cover the hazards of 
aviation for passengers in private planes 
are required to pay an additional pre- 
mium which is determined by the fre- 
quency of flights, type of plane and 
qualifications of pilot. Qualified pilots 
and mechanicians are insured at the 
rate applicable to their occupation. 

Two forms of accident ticket policies 
are issued to passengers for terms of 
one to five days—the $1.000 ticket in- 
suring for death and dismemberment 
only costs seventy-five cents a day, and 
the $5,000 ticket, which also includes a 
$25 weekly indemnity, costs $5 a day. 

The Travelers will issue life insurance 
to persons engaged in aviation, limiting 
the amount, however, to $5,000 and 
charging an extra rate of from $25 to 
$50 per thousand per year, depending 
upon the hazards. Such policies do not 
carry the disability or double indemnitv 
clause and are not issued to stunt and 
exhibition flyers or others engaged in 
unusually hazardous aviation. To the 
business man who contemplates occa- 
sional business trips over regularly es- 
tablished air routes in planes operated 
by regularly licensed pilots, the Trave- 
lers makes no extra charge and imposes 
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no unusual restrictions as to amount of 
insurance. 


The position of some other companies 
is given to The Gold Book as follows: 


The Sun Life 


The Sun Life of Montreal says there 
is such a wide variety of conditions 
among those who participate in aviatioy 
that each case must be considered on its 
merits. The company’s general rules 
which are subject to modification ac- 
cording to the individual case are as 
follows: 


1. Professional and business men uot 
pilots who propose to travel by airplane 
as passenger upon haphazard occasions 
to suit their personal or business con- 
venience are accepted at standard rates 
without restriction provided they have 
no intention of engaging frequently or 
regularly in aviation as pilot or pas- 
senger. 

2. Professional or business men who 
propose to make a regular practice of 
traveling by airplane as passenger may 
be required to pay an extra premium of 
from $5 to $10 per thousand if they use 
the airplane as a means of transporta- 
tion sufficiently frequently. Where an 
extra premium is required the amount 
issued is limited to an amount of not 
over $190,000. 

3. Professional pilots engaged full time 
in aviation are accepted usually with 
an extra premium of $25 per thousand 
for an amount of not over $5,000. This 
extra of $25 applies more particularly to 
pilots who igi their cwn airplanes 
for profit, e.g., giving exhibition flights 
or undertaking transportation of passen- 
gers or materials for hire. The same 
extra also applies to aviators who are 
engaged upon carrying out fixed sched- 
ules of flying as for example, the air 
mail service. In the case of pilots spe- 
cial consideration is given to each indi- 
vidual case and better terms may be 
granted i in the case of pilots i in the serv- 
ice of well organized air transport com- 
panies operating a passenger service 
over well established air routes between 
first class airports. The minimum extra 
premium in the most favored class is 
$10 per thousand with the amount lim- 
ited to not over $10,000. 


4. Private amateur pilots who have 
qualified and obtained a license must be 
considered entirely upon their merits. 
The terms depend upon the experience 
of the pilot, the type of plane flown 
and the amount of flying which the ap- 
plicant proposes to do. The extra pre- 
mium ranges from $10 to $25 per thou- 
sand. 

5. Persons who propose to learn to fly 
are postponed by us until they have 
secured a license and have demonstrated 
that they are capable of operating an 
airplane. 

“Aviation is developing very rapidly 
and conditions have not yet become at 
all stable. Men engaged in aviation are 
subject to such a wide variety of haz- 
ards that we have so far found it im- 
possible to draw up any fixed schedule 
of rates and limits. We follow the gen- 
eral rules given above but the individual 
circumstances of each particular case 
have an important bearing upon the 
terms to be granted,” the company says. 


Mutual Life 

The Mutual Life of New York, after 
a careful survey of available domestic 
and foreign statistics upon aviation, will 
now receive applications from two avia- 
tion classes of risks heretofore excluded 
and in acceptable cases will issue poli- 
cies with extra premiums. 

The two classes of risks now included 
for consideration are (1) men who go 
as passengers with regular pilots han- 
dling the planes and (2) men who r tain 
pilots’ licenses but are not engaged in 
regular pilot work, merely taking a few 
flights vearly but handling the planes 
themselves. 

An extra premium is charged in cach 
case. the amount being determined by 


number of probable vearly —, the 
number of flights to be estimated from 
those taken in the past. : 
No Double Indemnity Benefits wil! be 
granted 


in such cases, but Disability 
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Benefits may be granted in exceptional 
cases to passengers only, at an extra 
premium. 

The company has just issued a supple- 
mental application form for aviation. 


Home Life of New York 

The Home Life will accept life insur- 
ance risks at such additional premium as 
may be required by the circumstances 
on those who take occasional trips in 
airplanes and who are otherwise eligible 
under its rules and standards, 

While it is not the present intention 
of the company to issue insurance on the 
lives of pilots or those who are directly 
engaged in aviation for a considerable 
portion of their time, the company feels 
that the airplane may now be consid- 
ered as an established method of trans- 
portation which will be employed by a 
constantly increasing number over estab- 
lished routes and schedules and that such 
risks may be assumed at a fair extra 
charge without violation of any princi- 
ples of sound underwriting. The Home 
Life has mailed to its production force 
the following letter: 

“With the present developments in 
aviation, the occasional use of the air- 
plane as a means of transportation is 
increasing particularly among business 
men and executives of the type which in 
other respects would provide the most 
desirable applicants for life insurance. It 
has been decided, therefore, that if the 
extra hazard does not appear excessive 
and may fairly be covered by an extra 
rating, such risks as would otherwise be 
favorably considered will be accepted on 
the Whole Life Plan at eighty-five or 
any higher premium plan with whatever 
additional premium may be required by 
the circumstances. 

“It is not our intention that such risks 
should be actively solicited or that ap- 
plications will be submitted on those 
who are directly engaged in aviation for 
a considerable portion of their time, as 
tisks of that class will not be accepted. 

“In order that the risk may be prop- 
erly classified and as a basis for our fu- 
ture guidance, it will be necessary to 
have certain information such as will be 
brought out by detailed replies to the 
various questions on the sample ques- 
tionnaire which is enclosed herewith. 
These questionnaires are to be submit- 
ted with all applications for insurance 
involving an aviation hazard. It will be 
noted that three of the questions are 
indicated as for pilots only, although 
such risks will not be accepted. The 
questions, however, should be answered 
in order that we may have full details 
regarding the experience of the appli- 
cant and definite information as to 
whether or not he is a pilot and the 
extent to which he has flown and will 
probably fly in the future.” 


Phoenix Mutual 


The Phoenix Mutual has not as yet 
considered it possible to formulate any 
definite underwriting rules relative to 
aviation risks. The company has a ques- 
tion in its application blank as follows: 

“Have you made or do you contem- 
plate making any aircraft ascensions?” 

If an applicant for insurance answers 
this in the affirmative the company in- 
variably seeks more information, and to 
that end it has prepared a questionnaire 
which serves to give us an idea of the 
amount of flying done in the past and 
what the applicant’s future intentions are 
along that line. From the information 
thus obtained the company tries to es- 
tate the probable amount of flying 
that will be done in the future, and un- 
erwrite the risk accordingly. The com- 
pany says to The Gold Book: 

Pilots. We do not insure on any 
basis licensed pilots. This applies to 
pilots for commercial companies as well 
— in the Army, Navy or Marine 

Tps. 

“Passengers—Considerable Flying. If 
an applicant for insurance stated that he 
&xpected to avail himself frequently of 
arplanes for business trips, we would 
a! consider him for insurance on any 

S1S 

“Passengers—Infrequent Flying, Those 
applicants for insurance who state their 
intention of occasionally traveling by 


commercial air lines on business trips 
would be considered for insurance with 
an extra premium charge, depending 
upon the probable amount of flying that 
they would do. If it appeared that there 
was no definite intention of making 
flights, but that these probably would 
be taken when convenient, we would 
consider the risk for standard insurance. 

“Reserve Corps Aviators. Those ap- 
plicants who hold commissions in the 
Aviation Branch of some one of the 
Government Reserve Corps would be 
considered for insurance with an extra 
premium. We are aware that such per- 
sons are liable for call to active duty 
for a period of two weeks each year and 
during that time would undoubtedly en- 
gage in aviation activities. In some 
cases it is likely that there would be 
opportunity at other times during the 
year. The extra premium charge would 
depend upon the probable amount of fly- 
ing done. 

“Extra Premiums. In those aviation 
cases accepted on a substandard basis, 
the extra premium charge would range 
from $5 to $20 per $1,000 of insurance, 
depending upon the probable amount of 
future flying. 

“Refund of Extra Premium. Inas- 
much as the extra charge is made sole- 
ly to cover the actual risk of flying, we 
agree to refund such charges in those 
cases where the insured has not en- 
gaged in aviation during any policy 
year.” 

National of Vermont, Lincoln National 
and Franklin 

Other companies have written The 
Gold Book as follows: 

The National Life of Vermont: “The 
company’s policies do not contain a re- 
stricting aviation clause. In the selec- 
tion of new business most classes of 
aviators are regarded as substandard 
risks. In exceptional cases, after care- 
ful individual selection, the man who 
takes a very occasional flight as a fare- 
paying passenger over a well-established 
route is accepted at standard rates.” 

The Lincoln National: “We are at this 
time taking pilots in the Army and 
Navy or in the airmail service or other 
commercial services with an extra pre- 
mium of $25 per thousand per annum. 

“We are taking people who fly occa- 
sionally with extra premiums varying 
from $5 to $25 in accordance with the 
hazard which exists.” 

Franklin Life: “Each case presented to 
us is treated individually on its own 
merits. Rating depends upon the kind 
and amount of flying. We have no gen- 
eral rule. We charge extra premiums as 
high as $25 per thousand.” 


National Life of the U. S. A. 


The National Life of the U. S. A.: 
“At the present time it is not our prac- 
tice to consider on any basis applicants 
who are actively engaged in aviation 
either in ground work or actual flying 
nor do we consider applicants whom we 
know to be frequently traveling by air- 
plane either for business or pleasure. 
Our regular policies are restricted if 
death should occur as the result of an 
aeronautic ascension within the first 
year. However, we have, within the past 
year, broadened our practice in regard to 
that restriction and now issue a special 
provision covering aviation within the 
first policy year.” 

This special provision reads as fol- 
lows: 


It is hereby expressly provided that if the 
within life insurance Policy No......... on the 
BEM Qiiedccccsaciccnm , shall become a death 
claim within one year from the date of said 
Policy, as a result of riding as a passenger in 
a licensed commercial aircraft provided by an 
incorporated common carrier for passenger 
service and while operated by a licensed trans- 
port pilot and flying in a regular civil airway 
between definitely established air ports, then the 
face amount of said Policy, less any indebted- 
ness thereon and any unpaid portion of the 
current year’s premium, shall be payable to the 
beneficiary as a death claim in lieu of any bene- 
fits or amounts otherwise payable under said 
Policy. (anything in the Policy to the contrary 
notwithstanding). It is expressly provided, 
however, that the foregoing coverage shall rot 
apply or be payable if the death of the Insured 
resulted from riding in or being connected with 
any military or naval aircraft, or resulted from 
any form of aeronautic travel or hazard not 
hereinbefore specified, nor shall it cover death 
sustained by any person while acting as a 
pilot or mechanic of aircraft. It is further 


expressly provided that this Special Provision 
shall not relate to or in any way affect the 
conditions of 


(a) — provision or provisions for Total 
and Permanent Disability Benefits or 
Double Indemnity Benefits which may be 
issued in connection with or as a part 
of said life Policy, which Total and 
Permanent Disability Provisions or Dou- 
le Indemnity Provisions do not cover 
death or disability as a result of engaging 
in aeronautics as a passenger or other- 
wise, or 
Any accident policy or policies which may 
issued in connection with said life in- 
surance Policy, which accident policies do 
not cover death as a result of being 
in or on any aerial device or convey- 
ance. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Connecticut 
General, Imperial 


The Massachusetts Mutual: “We have 
sent to our general agents the follow- 
ing letter: ‘It has been determined after 
a thorough canvass of the aviation ques- 
tion, that there is one phase of this class 
of business that our company will be 
justified in accepting, and this has ref- 
erence to those who may, as a business 
expedient, take a flight as a passenger 
only with a licensed pilot. Excluding all 
others who may be connected with avia- 
tion as constructors, engineers, pilots, 
mechanics, and those who fly regularly 
as passengers, or own or operate a plane 
privately, we will from date hereof, ac- 
cept applications from the single class 
mentioned, without prejudice in selec- 
tion, provided each case is accompanied 
by full information where question of 
aviation is involved.’” 

Connecticut Mutual: “We do not feel 
that there is yet sufficient data on this 
whole subject to enable us to rate other 
than in a pretty arbitrary kind of way. 

“We feel that there is today a com- 
paratively small danger in a flight on a 
regularly established air route as a fare 
paying passenger on an established line 
provided by an incorporated passenger 
carrier. From that the problem extends 
all the way to the individual flier acting 
as his own pilot and open to every haz- 
ard incidental to aviation. One we 
would not take at all. The other we 
would in all probability take without any 
extra premium. We are convinced there 
is a decided hazard depending on the 
individual circumstances in most cases 
falling between these two extremes and 
we quote premiums on each case as a 
distinct problem in itself. We have no 
set rules to guide us unless the above 
very general remarks may be consid- 
ered as such.” 

Imperial Life: “If an applicant for 
insurance makes occasional flights as a 
passenger in a licensed airplane oper- 
ated by a licensed pilot upon a regular 
passenger route between definite sta- 
tions, our company would take the risk 
without any extra charge or restriction. 


(b 
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If an applicant is a licensed pilot who 
intends to go into aviation as a busi- 
ness, we would charge an extra pre- 
mium ranging from $25 to $50 depend- 
ing upon the particular business in which 
he was engaged. For instance, a pilot on 
an airmail route would be charged a 
considerably higher extra premium than 
a pilot engaged in forest survey or for- 
est fire prevention work. 

_ “In case of a man who is just learn- 
ing to fly, our pélicy would provide only 
for the return of premiums until such 
time as he secured a license. After this 
we would charge an extra premium ac- 
cording to the nature of the work in 
which he was engaged.” 


Amicable Life, New World Life, United 
Life & Accident, Judea : 


Amicable Life: “We rate commercial 
pilots $25 per thousand. Applicants who 
are not pilots, but who occasionally 
make flights are rated from $5 to $25 
per thousand. Members of the air corps, 
U. S.. Army, are limited to $5,000 and 
the cadet students for fliers and pilots 
are rated $25 per thousand. Our volume 
of this class of business has been very 
small, and we feel that these rates will 
probably have to be modified very ma- 
terially.” 

New World Life: “We do not accept 
persons engaged in the business of avia- 
tion. We have never had any restriction 
relative to persons who may fly as pas- 
sengers. Our applications have always 
contained an agreement that during the 
first year the applicant would not en- 
gage in the business of aviation. Be- 
yond the first year there has been no 
restriction. We interpret this agree- 
ment in the application to mean that 
the applicant will not engage in the 
business of aviation in the sense of be- 
coming a pilot, etc, and not that he 
will not be a passenger. 

“As previously stated, we do not ac- 
cept applicants who are at the time of 
making application engaged in the busi- 
ness of aviation. We are not in a po- 
sition, however, after the one year pe- 
riod has expired to prevent them from 
later entering such occupation.” 

United Life & Accident: “At the pres- 
ent time we are not accepting aviation 
hazards of any kind. We recognize, 
however, the rapidly growing amount of 
air passenger travel and our risk com- 
mittee, therefore, has before them the 
question of a change in our practice 
along these lines. No definite decision 
has vet been reached, however.” 

Tudea Life: “The Judea does not so- 
licit such business. We will, however, 
give consideration to applications sub- 
mitted to us by our agents on this class 
of hazard with a view to possibly ef- 
fecting reinsurance.” 





Henry W. Abbott 
Of Pittsburgh 


(Continued from Page 23) 


salesman can think up in an hour. And 
he can wait for an answer. When he 
asks a question he means to find out 
something. If in due time the question 
is not answered he will ask the same 
one again in another way. He will find 
out and there’s no throwing him off the 
track. 

The writer knows. He was worked 
on. It was interesting to hear Abbott 
ask a man why he is opposed to buying 
life insurance and before the man can 
extricate himself from his opposition he 
has learned of more reasons why life in- 
— is essential than he ever dreamed 
of. 

The writer asked Abbott how he se- 
lected people to try to sell. He replied 
that anyone with character and means 
was a prospect. He considers them all 
suspects until he knows that they have 
character and means. Character he in- 
terprets as responsibility and means he 
defines as earning power beyond the ne- 
cessities of the family budget. 

When he flatters a man by asking him 
what his present plan of investment is 


he learns in three minutes whether or 
not there is money available to purchase 
insurance. When there is no means he 
gets out of the interview as soon as 
possible without wasting his own time 
or his suspect’s time by uselessly try- 
ing to show the merit of his contract or 
trying to create a desire to purchase 
something that could not be purchased, 
regardless of how badly it is wanted. If 
means are present, but no character, he 
is quite content to let some other sales- 
man solve that one. 

Abbott’s method of selling is to tell 
his customer what he himself would have 
to be told that would create a desire to 
buy. 

ife is proud of his profession and of- 
fers no subterfuge when approaching a 
prospect. He says that he has something 
to say about life insurance or the distri- 
bution of your estate that you ought to 
hear and he says it in a way so con- 
vincingly that people do want to hear it. 





Give a man a taste for reading and 
the means of gratifying it and you place 
him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history, with the wisest, 
the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest 
and the truest characters who have 
adorned humanity.—Herschel. 
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The Punch In 


Direct Selling 





Clever Closing of a $10,000 Case on Chance Meeting; 
Explaining Another Case Eases 
Personal Pressure 


By FRANK L. LANE, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Indirect selling is often more force- 
ful and more effective than direct sell- 
ing. Frequently a prospect revolts at an 
attempt to sell him life insurance where- 
as he can be sold through indirect’ sell- 
ing methods. 

Indirect selling can be used effective- 
ly on salary savings or salary deduction 
cases where a group of applicants is 
needed, but where each applicant must 
be sold individually. The agent at- 
tempts to sell Smith, but he revolts 
and refuses to listen. In a case such as 
this, many agents antagonize the pros- 
pect by trying to use forceful or high 
pressure methods, To my mind, the bet- 
ter way would be to allow Smith to lis- 
ten in on the sale of Brown, who re- 
ceives the agent more favorably. Every- 
thing said to Brown that bears weight 
is making an impression on Smith and 
when Brown finally signs on the dotted 
line, Smith is very likely to do so. If 
Smith does not sign, he undoubtedly will 
show a more favorable attitude than he 
first assumed. 

Another time that indirect selling can 
be used effectively is the oft-told case 
where the prospect states that his wife 
objects to the contract, or thinks he is 
carrying sufficient protection. It must 
be admitted that a great many men are 
forcefully guided by their wives and will 
not cross their better halves. In such 
a case the agent can hold a joint inter- 
view allowing the wife to state her ob- 
jections and then proceed to resell the 
husband, making him admit the need 
for the additional protection, and his de- 
sire to buy the contract. This will start 
a cross conversation between husband 
and wife, with the husband selling, and 
the wife on the defensive. If the hus- 
band is not strong enough to close the 
sale, the agent can obligingly step in 
and clinch the sale. In this way the 
agent has been indirectly selling the 
wife, using the husband for the direct 
sale. J had this very experience, used 
these tactics, closed the sale, and today 
both husband and wife are policvhold- 
ers of mine and are my strongest boost- 
ers. 


Explaining Another Sale 


Another type of indirect sale is the 
explanation of another sale to the pros- 
pect. In other words telling the pros- 
pect of the sale of a policy to another 
party, going into detail as to the oper- 
ation of the plan, the needs for insur- 
ance and how they were covered, and 
even stating the objections and how they 
were met. Naturally in a case as this, 
the prospect must have the same in- 
surance picture or a similar one, as the 
insured about whom you are speaking, 
of if this is not the case, there is noth- 
ing to interest the prospect—nothing to 
arouse his curiosity and hold his inter- 
est. Any man is interested to know how 
another in the same walk of life with 
the same type family solved a certain 
problem, whereas he is only mildly in- 
terested in Charlie Chaplin’s life insur- 
ance. He might be curious as to the 
amount of insurance Chaplin owns, but 
he is not interested in hearing the whole 
story. 

A fourth type of indirect selling is a 
well planned direct mail campaign among 
policyholders, prospects and friends. I 
have used such a campaign for nearly 
three years and in the first six months 
of this year, it resulted in more than 
sixty thousand dollars of unsolicited paid 
business. A direct mail campaign should 
be conducted for at least a year, and the 
longer it is kept up, the better the re- 
sults will be. If such a campaign is 


used, strict attention should be paid to 
the correct names and spelling of names 
of those on the list. Addresses should 
also be kept correct and up-to-date, for 
each undelivered letter cuts down the 
percentage of return on the campaign, 
and also increases the cost. Irt addition, 
letters should be individually typewrit- 
ten whenever practicable, as form let- 
ters multigraphed or mimeographed have 
no weight at all. Where an individually 
typed letter is received the prospect is 
unaware that it is one of two hundred 
identical letters that had been mailed out. 
Frequently he answers such letters, and 
more times than can be imagined the 
answer is a favorable one, asking the 
agent to call or to bring the subject 
up at a later date. As stated before, 
this campaign, presenting only one idea 
a month, has resulted in more than six- 
ty thousand of paid business, where pol- 
icyholders have telephoned or written, 
stating that they were interested in the 
idea presented and wanted protection 
along the lines suggested. 


A Fine Example of Indirect Method 


In closing, I wish to relate a very un- 
usual experience I recently had, in which 
the prospect was sold entirely through 
an indirect approach. On July 7th, I 
was driving to New York from New 
Rochelle, when a man hailed me for a 
“lift” at the beginning of upper River- 
side Drive. Naturally, we introduced 
ourselves, and the subject finally changed 
from autos to business. He stated that 
he was a salesman of haberdashery in 
one of New York’s leading stores, and 
asked what I sold. When I told him, 
he said, “That is the last thing I would 
want to sell. I don’t see how a man 
can sell life insurance when money is 
so tight. We have a hard time selling 
men what they need in the clothing lines 
and if they don’t buy necessities how in 
thunder can you get them to buy life 
insurance ?” 

I went on to explain that life insur- 
ance was a necessity, and that the life 
insurance companies were selling just 
as much insurance today, if not more, 
than they sold last: year and the year 
before. He told me that he was mar- 
ried and had a son who had just cele- 
brated his second birthday on July 4th, 
that he only had one thousand of insur- 
ance, and would carry more if he could 
afford it. To which I replied: 

“Well, if some live-wire agent came 
to you and presented a plan that covered 
your need, fit your budget and in addi- 
tion appealed to you, you’d probably buy 
more jnsurance, wouldn’t you?” He 
admitted that this was the case, and I 
continued: 

“If I were trying to sell you a life in- 
surance policy, and I am not going to 
try, I would approach you this way,” and 
from that point on I explained how I 
would go about selling him—what I would 
say, and the contract I would present. 
I explained the contract fully, going into 
the details of the features and how they 
operated, and when I finished we were 
at 86th street and Riverside drive. He 
was quiet for a few minutes, and then 
he suddenly said, “Why couldn’t I buy 
that policy?” and that is all I needed 
to close. At 72nd street I pulled over 
to the curb and we filled out an applica- 
tion blank, which he signed for ten thou- 
sand. 

As he was about to get out of the 
car, I smiled and said, “You know, it 
might have been cheaper for you to take 
a taxi.” to which he replied, “Listen, old 
top, I’m mighty glad to have met you 
for you’ve solved a problem that has been 
bothering me for two years.” 























In Many Occupations 


THIS IS THE AGE OF THE YOUNG MAN 


Not So in Life Insurance 


A young man’s energy, enthusiasm and 
aptitude for learning will carry him far in 


Life Insurance sales 


But as he grows older 


Age Does Not Limit His Production, 


IT INCREASES HIS VALUE 


The years bring not only ripened wisdom and 
mellowed judgment, but an increasing circle of 


policyholders 


The insurance business is a good business 


to grow old in 


An agent’s “approach” improves, his knowl- 
edge of human nature increases, and his grey 
hairs give weight to his advice 








=~ advocate. 


\—~ The National Life Insurance Company is proud — 

of the number of agents who have been members | 
of its force for many years. It values their judg- 
ment, experience and loyalty, and they value the 
background given by the Company’s unexcelled 
standing and its long, honorable record. Agents 
of the National type are accorded consideration 
because of the wisdom of their advice, supported 
by the strength and excellence of the policies they 
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Life Insurance On The Air 


Several Large Companies Now Broadcasting Say That Musical And Educational Programs 
Help To Pave The Way For The Agent In Radio Homes; No Direct Sales Sought 
And Commercialism Avoided 


Ask the executives of any of the life 
companies now using the radio broad- 
cast if they are satisfied with the re- 
sults and the answer is invariably in the 
afirmative. 

Direct sales, of course, are not ex- 
pected. It is selling by indirection, 
the life insurance seed, build- 
ing up good will for life insurance in the 
broad sense—and all this of course paves 
the wav for the agent. 

And it is wise that the insurance talks 
should not be too much to the point as 
the business has a dignity to maintain 
and also enough acumen to know that 
specific facts and figures with sly men- 
tion of the merits of the company doing 
the broadcasting, slipped in at intervals, 
would drive the public away from such 
broadcasting in droves. 

On the other hand, the splendid work 
that has been done by such companies 
as the Travelers, Metropolitan Life, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Texas companies 
in co-operation, the National Life & Ac- 
cident of Tennessee and others in pre- 
senting programs that hold the attention 
and carry a wide appeal stand out as 
beacon lights for other companies to 
follow. Individuality finds its full ex- 
pression in the radio hours of these pio- 
neers. A number of general agents also 
use the radio for broadcasting, J. Elliott 
Hall, Penn Mutual, New York City, 
being the pioneer. 


Metropolitan’s Health Talks Popular 


Take the Metropolitan Life, for ex- 
ample, with its early morning exercises 
uder the direction of Major Arthur E. 
Bagley, an experienced physical trainer, 
through Station WEAF. Described by 
company officials as part of its educa- 
tional campaign to sell health to the 
American people, the Metropolitan’s 
broadcasting has attracted such wide at- 
tention that half a million or more ex- 
ercise enthusiasts have asked for Major 
Bagley’s charts and about four hundred 
thousand other pieces of health literature 
have been sent out since the company 
went on the air in March, 1925. 

_It would be considered quite proper 
for such a huge number of leads to be 
followed up as life insurance prospects 
but the Metropolitan sees the situation 
irom a different angle. Said Luther A. 
Little, manager of publications of the 
Metropolitan : 

“The reason for our radio success is 
that it is not commercialized in any man- 
ner. Our aim is to spread the movement 
of better health into as many homes as 


f 


possible and the inevitable result will be 


planting 


that not only the Metrcpolitan, but 
other companies will benefit by improved 
“witli rate among their _ policy- 
holders.” 


Sample Letters Received 


A sensible and worthwhile way of 
“ewine the situation, is it not? And, 
best of all, it is bringing all kinds of 
Vvaluabl publicity to the Metropolitan as 
‘evidenced by the responses to Major 


Bagley’ s delightful morning programs. 
— are a_few of these letters: 

a Ewry, ten times winner of 
ympic championships, says: “I am 
ad to have this opportunity to say 


T r ° 
a Work.’ I very seldom miss your 
‘asses into which you put so much pep. 


“JS to setting-up exercises that I at- 
'ribute, in no small part, my success in 
wining ten Olympic championships. 
; ‘re power to the Metropolitan Life 
‘surance Co. and to A. E. Bagley.” 


Another writes: “It would be a sad 
“ing it the Metropolitan should feel it 








necessary to discontinue its broadcast- 
ing.” A woman who, at the age of 
eighty-two, took a course in real estate 
law over the radio and turned in such 
brilliant papers to the examiners that 
they counted her their star pupil told a 
newspaper that she was taking the Met- 
ropolitan Tower Health Exercises every 
morning and that they accounted, in 
part at least, for her present good health 
and keeness. 


Even Letters From Other Company 
Men 

Even representatives of other insur- 
ance companies feel obliged to express 
appreciation to the Metropolitan and 
two such letters were received recently. 
The first agent said: “I find, after two 
years of your morning exercise, that I 
am benefited to the point that only yes- 
terday one of my insurance associates 
asked me what I was doing that made 
me look so well. Of course, I gave the 
Metropolitan exercises the credit.” The 
other put it this way: “I am past sixty. 
I am very grateful for your method of 
advertising daily. 1 commend your 
company to my clients and associates. 
Exercises have made a new man of me.” 

Not only has the Metropolitan used 
the radio for exercise broadcasting, but 
it has also put some of the features of 
its big annual meetings on the air. One 
year the banquet which came at the cul- 
mination of the gathering was heard by 
millions of listeners through several radio 
stations with such prominent personages 
as President Haley Fiske, former Gov- 
ernor Silzer of New Jersey, Arthur 
Meighan, former Prime Minister of 
Canada, and James A. Beha, superinten- 
dent of insurance in New York among 
the speakers. During the course of the 
evening about a hundred telegrams were 
received from all parts of the country, 
many of them from Metropolitan repre- 
sentatives, and all of them expressing 





the pleasure they were having in hear- 
ing the talks. 

And at its convention in 1923 both 
Governor Alfred E. Smith and Herbert 
C. Hoover were present and_ their 
speeches were broadcasted. 


Travelers First to Broadcast 


To the Travelers goes the credit of 
being the first Eastern insurance com- 
pany to establish a broadcasting station 
of its own, being Station WTIC which 
opened in February, 1925. The event 
was made quite an occasion at the com- 
pany’s home office. Vice-President 
Walter G. Cowles, under whose super- 
vision the installation was made, form- 
ally opened the station, with President 
Louis F. Butler and other officers par- 
ticipating. 

One interesting thing about Station 
WTIC which is located in a suite of 
four rooms is that it has been pro- 
nounced by government inspectors to be 
one of the best equipped in the country. 
Only a few days ago an alarm clock, 
made over to perform the functions of 
an automatic switch, was installed as an 
important piece of mechanism in receiv- 
ing SOS calls. Through the hours when 


the station is presenting programs, the 
clock ticks away, ever alert to assist 
the station’s operators to catch the 


faintest call of distress. Elliott E. Buse, 
formerly in the field service division of 
the company’s group department, is in 
charge of the broadcasting and his voice 
is a familiar one to radio fans. The 
programs consist of musical renditions, 
presented by well known artists, with 
plenty of variation so that listeners will 
not become bored. 
Bankers Life Builds Gocd Will 
In the middle west the Bankers Life 


of Towa, another of the pioneer broad- 
casters, is building up for itself lasting 
good will by the high grade of enter- 
tainment: it presents to radio fans over 





Kadel & Herbert 


HALEY FISKE AT THE MICROPHONE 


Station WHO (We Help Others) which 
is owned by the company. Church and 
dance music are included in the pro- 
grams, a feature being the Bankers Life 
Symphony under the direction of Roy C 
Shaw. 

[his company does not do any direct 
advertising of itself or life insurance 
over WHO. Instead it has directed all 
its efforts to the creation of good will 
and while it does not point to direct 
results in increased volume of business 
written, it does know that radio broad- 
casting has paved the way for agents in 
radio homes. “Station WHO is of in- 
estimable value in providing an intro- 
duction | for Bankers Life representa- 
tives,” is the way in which B. N. Mills. 
secretary of the company, sums up his 
opinion. 

Mr. Mills says further: “The business 
written as a direct result of our radio 
broadcasting is negligible in comparison 
with our monthly and yearly totals. This 
is true for the reason that we have 
never planned 


; | or attempted to foster 
the direct writing of applications as a 
result of radio advertising. Station 


WHO is used by us as a good will 
builder and name advertising medium 
only. Our direct-results medium is our 
direct mail advertising which dovetails 
In many points with our radio advertis- 
ing. 

Mr: Mills adds that the advertising 
benefits from WHO are derived from 
weekly radio programs and from radio 
logs. Allotments of the radio programs 
are sent each week to agency managers 
of the company for distribution, through 
salesmen, to prospects in their terri- 
tory. At the present time about 14,000 
of these programs are being printed and 
sent out weekly and the good that they 
do in introducing Bankers Life agents 
to new prospects in both the home and 
business offices is of great importance. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
agent sends out the program to a spe- 
cially prepared prospect list he is more 
than likely to enclose with it one or 
more of the Bankers Life advertising 
booklets and folders. And in the case 
of one representative in Kentucky who 
used this method, $25,000 in insurance 
was written several weeks after a se- 
lected mailing list of twenty business 
men,,each of whom had a radio set, re- 
ceived his WHO program and literature. 

“Similar usage of programs by our rep- 
resentatives in the field,” says Mr. Mills, 
‘Gs undoubtedly resulting in greatly in- 
creased production and is helping to 
make the name of this company ‘better 
known and more of a household word 
every day.” 

The National Life & Accident of 
Nashville is also obtaining excellent re- 
sults from the use of the radio. This 
company built its own station, WSM, 
in the summer of 1925, to broadcast gen- 
eral entertainment programs, including 
lectures, sermons, music, sports and 
other features. It is one of the most 
complete super-power stations in the 
United States and one of the two larg- 
est stations in the South. 


How Radio Averted a Crisis 


One of the most remarkable tributes 
to be paid to radio broadcasting comes 
from the Woodmen of the World, one 
of the country’s oldest and largest fra- 
ternal benefit societies, which resorted 
to the radio at a critical stage in its 
development when it was staggering 
under a load of tremendous liabilities. 

It was about four vears ago that it 
was decided to start Station WOAW at 
the Woodmen home office in Omaha, 
the purpose being to explain the many 
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advantages of fraternal insurance. That 
this step was a wise one is indicated by 
the following comments made by W. A. 
Fraser, sovereign commander of the so- 
ciety: “In addition to reaching millions 
of people in their homes throughout the 
entire United States—thus making our 
name well known and making it much 
easier for our field representatives to 
approach prospective members than ever 
before—it brought to our headquarters 
in Omaha thousands of men and women 
annually whom we not only took pleas- 
ure in showing the radio station and ex- 
plaining its workings, but in taking them 
through our building and demonstrating 
the well-equipped institution we have.” 

Perhaps the most recent development 
in radio advertising by life insurance 
companies is to be found in Texas where 
ten stations are co-operating with eight- 
een companies in the dissemination of 
information about the business. Month- 
ly health talks, prepared by the various 
medical directors of these companies, 
have been put on the air and have oc- 
casioned considerable favorable interest 
among radio fans. 


A. E. BAGLEY ON THE JOB 


This broadcasting is part of a three 
year advertising campaign, directed by 
Lorry Jacobs, advertising manager of the 
Southland Life, to sell the idea of “Texas 
Life Insurance for Texas People.” It is 
further directed to the reduction of 
the lapse ratio of Texas companies, and 
to raise the morale and standards of 
practice of life underwriters in that 
state. 

Besides the radio the campaign in- 








cludes advertising in newspapers, book- 
lets, magazines and other similar media, 
and the results obtained are expected to 
show the extent to which a national 
campaign along similar lines and with 
similar objectives, might be feasible. 
Says Mr. Jacobs: “Our desire is to sell 
life insurance as a safe and profitable in- 
vestment.” 


“Insurance Sundays” in Atlanta 


The trend toward the use of the radio 

as a stimulator of interest in life insur- 
ance has also been evidenced among life 
underwriters and life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations in the past three or four years. 
And the idea is growing in keeping with 
the increasing popularity of the radio. 
Associations, too numerous to mention, 
in many localities have had satisfactory 
results in presenting life insurance mes- 
sages to large audiences. In Atlanta, 
Ga., for instance, the underwriters 
grouped together to broadcast a series 
of “Insurance Sundays” when talks on 
insurance in its various phases were 
given. Sermons on insurance by Atlanta 
ministers were one of the features of 
this educational effort which went over 
big. 
Considerable radio activity has also 
been displayed during the January Na- 
tional Thrift Week, with life under- 
writers taking the keenest of interest in 
talking insurance as a potent form of 
thrift to as large an unseen audience as 
possible. During the month this year 
William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, talked 
over the air while the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York formed a spe- 
cial committee to handle its radio acti- 
vities which were numerous. 

Similar movements were on foot in 
other parts of the country which could 
not help but impress the American peo- 
ple with the vital force of life insur- 
ance. There is no telling what the re- 
sults of this publicity were but it is safe 
to say that all companies profited by 
such worthwhile advertising. 

As an individual broadcaster, J. EI- 
liott Hall, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life in New York, stands in a 
class by himself, as he is considered 
the first general agent in the United 
States who made use of the radio. 
In May, 1924, only two years after radio 
broadcasting started, Mr. Hall arranged 
a series of fortnightly addresses on 
life insurance over Station WEAF. 
The results were amazing and demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that people 
would listen to and be guided by well 
planned, serious and important talks over 
the air. 

Letters, telegrams and phone messages 
from life underwriters of other compa- 
nies kept Mr. Hall more than busy for 
some time and his desk was piled high 
with correspondence which had material- 





BANKERS LIFE BROADCASTING STUDIO 


ized as a result of his broadcasting, His 
agency made many direct sales of life 
insurance not only for the Penn Mutual 
but for other companies. Particular 
care was taken by Mr. Hall throughout 
the talks not to mention his connection 
with the Penn Mutual, the only men- 
tion of the company being made by the 
announcer in introducing him and after 
he had concluded his talk. 

Such excellent efforts are only a be- 
ginning and it may be expected that 
within the next decade considerably 
more than a handful of companies will 
be using the radio. The picture of hun- 
dreds of thousands to millions of listen- 
ers, all of them prospective buyers of life 
insurance, carries with it an irresistible 
appeal that no company or life under- 
writer can afford to overlook. 





A. P. Giannini’s Career 
(Continued from Page 20) 


—a supply of all the bank’s forms and 
stationery. The bank was transferred 
to his house in San Mateo. He sent 
out circulars to his depositors saying 
their money was available in cash, a 
remarkable thing when anyone recalls 
the situation there for weeks after the 
fire. He offered to loan money for the 
rebuilding of places burned and as a re- 
sult the North Beach section around 
Telegraph Hill—the Italian quarter—was 
the first area to spring up from the 
ashes. “A. P.” also set up a desk on 
the docks and transacted business for 
the commission merchants. 

There was a critical period for the 
Bank of Italy toward the close of 1926. 
It had been absorbing local banks 
throughout the state at strategic points 
but was meeting with firm opposition 
from the state superintendent of banks, 
whose approval was necessary. Also, the 
McFadden bill which would have the ef- 
fect of curtailing drastically the spread 
of branch banking, was before Congress. 
Here were two serious obstacles to the 
plans of the Bank of Italy. What thev 
needed most was a friendly governor and 
a friendly superintendent of banks be- 
fore the McFadden bill became a law. 
It will never be known to what extent 
the Bank of Italy used its tremendous 
influence throughout the state at that 
critical time, but a new governor was 
elected that fall and things began to 
hum for the Bank of Italy. When they 
stopped to count they had 276 branch 
banks in California. Meanwhile there 
had been formed the Bancitaly Corp., in 
the words of “A. P.”, “to do everything 
the Bank of Italy cannot do.” 

This Bancitaly Corp. has become a 
vast investment trust whose ramifica- 
tions extend all over the United States 
through stock holdings in many of the 
most important banks in the country. It 
has stock holdings in a score of New 
York’s leading banks in addition to own- 
ing outright several banks, the present 
merger aggregation constituting the 
Bank of America alone having resources 
of $400,000,000. This is one of the oldest 
banks in America. The Bancitaly Corp. 
has all the world for its field. It holds 
shares in the most important banks in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Zurich, Oslo, Milan, Stock- 
holm as well as Montreal and Toronto. 





Matthew Scott Sloan’s career 
would demonstrate a certain the- 
orem of Euclid. From his en- 
trance as a youth into the public 
utility field, to his place as head 
of the greatest utility combina- 
tion in the world, he never 
swerved or broke the line of his 
advance. 

Mr. Sloan has one of those swift mov- 
ing careers that make interesting read- 
ing even in Who’s Who where the most 
crucial and burning period of one’s life 
may be indicated by a single lower case 
letter. After graduating from the Ala- 
bama “Poly” he spent eight years with 
the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 


rising to the post of chief engineer with 
supervision over all departments. The 
New Orleans Railway & Light Co. was 
looking for a man big enough to take 
over the whole works and make a big- 
ger and better business of it. They 
didn’t look further than Birmingham, 
Vhe young chief engineer there was 
made vice-president and general man. 
ager of the New Orleans company. 
At took him only three years to make 
his mark there when the New York 
Edison Co. spotted him and he was 
brought on as operating manager. One 
would think it would take longer to get 
across in New York than in New Or. 
leans, but not Sloan, In two years he 
was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. and in the past eight years 
in that position he has become one of 
the great figures of the public service 
world, a prominent New Yorker, a 
greatly beloved Brooklynite where they 
would put him on every kind of commit- 
tee, at the head of every movement, or 
organization—but there are only twenty- 
four hours to the day, although he may 
even look into that. . 
Mr. Sloan was thirty-seven when he 
was made president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. Young but seasoned. When 
he took hold he felt the need of a liey- 
tenant who was above everything else 
absolutely dependable and honest, He 
searched his memory for the right man. 
None within reach would do for one rea- 
son or another. Then he thought of 
Bill, a college friend and classmate. Bill 
had just the qualities of character he was 
in need of. But he hadn’t heard any- 
thing of Bill for years and hadn’t any 
idea what his activity had been. He 
sent some telegrams and got Bill’s ad- 
dress in the Middle West. Would Bill 
come on for a_ business conference? 
Much mystified, Bill sat across the table 
from Sloan at luncheon in the Engineers 
Club of New York. The first part of the 
luncheon was spent getting reacquainted 
and taking each other’s measure. But 
before Bill left the table he was hired 
at $10,000 a year—“until you learn your 
job. Then as much more as you can 
earn.” Bill is now drawing an income 
beyond his wildest dreams—and he’s still 
drawing it for his qualities of character 
rather than his knowledge of utilities. 


Frank L. McGuire, of Port- 
land, Oregon, in the past eight 
years has built and sold $35,000,- 
000 worth of homes to 12,000 
families. 

The most remarkable real estate man 
in the far West is undoubtedly Frank 
L. McGuire, of Portland, Ore. His field 
is building homes for families. In the 
past eight years he has built and sold 
$35,000,000 worth of dwellings to more 
than 12,000 families and has helped more 
than 3,000 families make their first pay- 
ment on a home. 

He started eight years ago with an 
idea and a tiny room for an office. His 
offices now occupy the entire floor of a 
large office building. He was born in 
Portland, has made himself wealthy in 
the home town and is not yet thirty-nine 
years of age. 





200 LIVES IN TEN MONTHS 

Alexander B. Siegel of the MeNamara 
agency of the Guardian Life who led 
that company in number of lives placed 
during the club vear recently closed, 
has been with the agency since las 
October and had only a few months 0 
life insurance experience. He paid for 
200 lives for $420,000 in ten months. Mr. 
Siegel is a graduate of the College of 
the City of New York and played of 
the varsity basball team. He is married 
and has three children. 





THROUGH THE EYE ALSO — 
Many persons understand a propos” 
tion better if it is nresented in | ranhieal 
or written form. That is. by tabulations 
and brief explanations. They have t 
advantage of seeing as well as hearin? 
the argument and this helps get the fact 
before them. 
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™ Customers’ Interest poses of illustration the largest quoted institutions means banks and trust com- shock absorber of modern civilization. 
- Is P t case—that of the $25,000 trust—at 5% panies, it certainly for our purposes in- It makes sure the continuance of the 
* S aramoun of the income as compensation for the cludes life insurance companies. family after the bread-winner is gone. 
g- (Contimed from Page 54) trust company, and assuming a yield of If we are to be faithful to ourselves It is a shining beacon of Hope in a 
ey pty. 5% for the trust fund, we get a total and the institutions that we serve it is world of jazz and fast living—J. F. 
m. ist any more. The increased income and compensation for the trust company of well to consider the customer’s interests Maine, London Life. 
‘ag fm the greater mobility that his investments $62.50 per year. It is a common busi- paramount, and a life insurance trust if 
- would gain presented a very real advan- ness experience that it is very expen- it fits the needs of the occasion. RED INK! 

tage to this man and ve oo that ri to render personal service, — Set down your total premium account 
the insurance trust wou etter serve if important executives are involved. Now as it would be if you had no lapse. Sub- 
his purpose at this time than the op- how much can be expected for $62.50 per LIFE INSURANCE SERVES tract from it your ‘present ceuntioin ac- 
ras ional settlements he had selected some year of that most expensive of commodi- Endowment Insurance has a two-fold count. Estimate the renewal income 
ne [years ago under different circumstances. ties—service? Imagine what it is when benefit. First it protects the family and from the difference: THAT’S RED 
et The request for change of beneficiary there is but an income of $30 which those dependent upon the insured; sec- INK! There’s a dollar and cents rea- 
Dre jorms brought the general agent for one ‘s the yield to the trust company on an ondly, it builds up a cash reserve to son why every agent should aid the poli- 
he foi the very large life insurance compa- $11,000 trust. maintain the insured later in life. There cyholder in keeping his policy in force 
lyn [i nies to the office of the trust company. —_ In this case we see the banker view- is room for a difference of opinion in and in case of lapse to help him rein- 
ars He said that he could not permit the ing the investment of “so many millions” the field of Life Insurance, that is, state it. A word to the wise is suffi- 
of establishment of a life insurance trust, of insurance money, but not counting whether Endowment, Life, or Term In- cient.—Sioux City. 
rice and his reason was that he had preached ‘he cost of the service that he is prom- surance is the best. I believe each has 
a fm monthly income to this man for a good ising and that will have to be cut to a_ its own part to play. The intelligent COMBATING IGNORANCE 
hey many years, and under no circumstances 


could he change his attitude, and that 








point where the income he obtains will 
pay for it. 

There is very little doubt in the minds 
of many responsible trust men that the 
customer cannot be served as he should 
be served under circumstances like that. 

In the end policies and attitudes like 
this on part of banker and life under- 
writer connot help but lead to destruc- 
tion of faith in our financial institutions, 
and while popularly the terms financial 


Life Insurance salesman will adapt the 
kind of policy suited to the needs of his 
prospects. 

Life Insurance is a force for the bet- 
terment of civilization. I see in it the 
recognition of a man’s responsibility; 
an acceptance of the standards of the 
civilized race. I believe the purchase of 
Life Insurance springs from the finer 
instincts of mankind. Life Insurance is 
man’s best friend; it is a stabilizer, a 


One of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronting the agent is in combating the 
ignorance of the public on life insurance 
and what it will do. One way to do this 
is to cite actual cases that can be re- 
ferred to by name and location to give 
conviction and vividness to the recital. 
A vivid, moving story with a dramatic 
quality or happening showing how life 
insurance saved the day, will prove a 
clinching argument in many cases. 








Life Insurance Education.... 





is now specialized in a complete series of books 


LIFE INSURANCE: ITS ECONOMIC AND 


cm schoa SOCIAL RELATIONS 
acter W. TRESCKOW 
— the trust company certainly was not co- Seven volumes, edited by 

operating if it undermined him with the 
"te customer in that manner. . SOLOMON S. HUEBNER, Ph.D. 
ght There was no question as to the cus- : . : 
0,- tomer’s needs and what was best for Dean, American College of Life Underwriters 
00 lim now, due to changed conditions. 

I do not know yet what the outcome a ? . ad St 7 

vill be. The case has reached the head “The conception of this series was as original and bold as it is certain to 
Prank dog Fe ee ce ee prove valuable. It goes without saying that this broad interpretation has as valuable 
$ a of the experting has been with the a message for those already established in the calling as for a beginner.” 
T sol oe Willis Hatfield Hazard, Editor of Publications, New England Mutual. 

ba m line, 

an There is _ naan outcome—the cus- 

tomer will be served. 
t pay A Western Tenet Company’s Attitede THE ECONOMICS OF LIFE INSURANCE THE LAW OF LIFE INSURANCE 
| On the other hand, there is a large by Solomon S. Huebner, Ph.D. ‘ 
ith Hi middle western trust company that has __The fundamental volume, introducing the by E. Paul Huttinger, LL.B., Legal Depart- 
- 1B made in its business to encourage insur- ideas and new concepts on which the other cntiey: Dens Mitel, 
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ments regardless of the size of the trust. 
They pride themselves on the fact that 
they are getting “so many millions” of 
insurance funds per year under life in- 


these principles to the life value. 
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by Harry S. Loman, Ph.D. 
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Flexibility certainly should be sacrificed 
‘0 a steady income that is as large as 
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educational purposes. The possibility of 
rendering a lot of service to the bene- 
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The Underwriter’s Imperative Trinity 


Industry, Ability, Persistent Interest,—three essential qualifications 
for successful life underwriting in these days of intense competition with 
diversified luxury. Industry—seeing enough prospects. Ability—selling a 
proper percentage. Persisting interest—the right policy rightly sold and 
followed up throughout the years in the spirit of service and of pride in 
good workmanship. 


The haphazard, “good enough” days are gone. The expert days have 
come. Company prosperity and Agent prosperity—and the prestige of the 
life insurance institution itself — can be maintained and widened only 
through businesslike efficiency. 


This company is supplying to its General Agents and Special Agents 
the latest effective modern equipment. And it has places for men and 
women of character, vision, and considered ambition. 


Wn. A. Law, President Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 
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r The Agency Publication 





Does Agent Make Blunder If He Tosses Into 
Waste Paper Basket Unread The Home Office 
Periodical 


By MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, 
Editor, The Agency Bulletin, Union Central Life 


\hy should life insurance 


read their company publications? 


agents 


A lot of pecple are open minded on the 
subject. £ know some top notch life 
underwriters who carefully and methodi- 
ally file company publications in the 
wastcbasket—in the order of their re- 





ceipt 

| know other top-notch agents who 
read their company publications from 
cover to cover, index them, and file them 
away volume by volume, referring to the 
yolumes constantly. 

Which of the two groups is right? 
Statistically, I do not know, for there is 
no way of telling from the only figures 
that count—the figures of paid-for pro- 
duction. 

But it seems to me that there ought 
to be some other way of judging this 
business than from statistics. There are 
certain intangible items which do not 
show on paid-for production statements, 
but which are important just the same. 


Two Types of Agents; Same 
Production Now 


Agent A, for instance, pays for 
$300,000 a year. He is a good produc- 
tion man, but he is rather careless. He 
doesn’t read his company publications, 
study his company practices and medi- 
cal rules, or pay much general attention 
to his company at all. His loyalty is 
unquestioned, but rather lukewarm. 
Often he misses important rulings and 
announcements that are printed in his 
company’s house organ. 

pee B also pays for about $300,000 
a year, but, unlike Agent A, he reads 
and studies his company publications 
constantly, He knows his company’s 
medical rules and standards of selec- 
tion by heart, and he is always familiar 
with announcements the minute they 
come olf the press. ; 

Both A and B are good production 
men. Which one is the more valuable 
to the general agent; which one 1s more 
valued by the company? : 

In my opinion, other things being 
equal, the agent who reads his com- 
pany agency publication will make the 
most progress in the long run; will 
eventually beat the other agent out on 
production; and will be more valuable to 
the company. 

| also believe that it is not merely a 
question of company loyalty that should 
induce an agent to read these periodi- 
als, ‘There is an actual dollars and cents 
benefit to be found therein. Pride alone 
should have something to do with it. An 
agent should hold his business as high 
in esteem as a doctor does his “profes- 
sion”. Whether or not life insurance 1s 
a profession the agent should be “profes- 
sional” enough to want to be the best 
agent he can make of himself. There- 
fore, he must take advantage of all the 
tools offered, and the agency publica- 
tion is too important to be ignored. If 
the company issues any kind of a pub- 
lication at all it must help make a man 
a better underwriter. 


All Kinds of Agency Publications 


Of course, there are all kinds of life 
iistrance company publications. Some 
or them are merely bulletin boards for 
the companies, announcing changes in 
policies, additions or subtractions from 
the field foree, and other company news. 
Others confine themselves solely to ma- 
terial like this: “Agent Hooftus Gooftus 
turned in two apps for $7,000 last week. 
Nice work, Gooftus. Come again.” 
Others make more pretentious efforts to 
brovide not only company news, news of 


v 


the field force, but definite material of 
an instructive and educational nature. 

It seems to me that the publications 
of the latter type can be read with most 
profit by the agent. And I can see a 
definite trend in insurance publications 
toward this end. An increasing number 
of companies are improving their agency 
publications to the point where they can 
be read with profit by every man con- 
nected with the organization. 

The company with which I happen to 
be connected publishes a weekly agency 
newspaper magazine. That publication 
has a definite platform. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Publication Platform 


1. To inform. It endeavors to inform 
agents of all rulings and practices of the 
company as they are announced, and 
serves as a mcdium of expression for 
the official staff. It also contains news 
of the company’s progress, and that of 
its agency force. 

. To instruct. It publishes reguiar 
articles on the technical and the sales- 
manship sides of life insurance which 
throughout the course of the year, form 
a running manual of educational ma- 
terial. 

3. To inspire. It publishes regularly 
stories of “How I did it” by agents who 
have been successful in various lines of 
endeavor. 


4. To maintain good will. The agency 
force of any company is as good as its 
spirit. When everybody knows every- 
body else, and is interested in the other 
fellow’s progress, there is built up a 
definite feeling of good will within the 
agency force which is valuable to both 
the company and its field men. 

It seems to me that a life insurance 
agent can benefit from his company’s 
publications by not only reading them, 
but taking a hand in the editing of them. 
By that I mean not only suggesting edi- 
torial subjects, but actually contributing 
articles for publication. 


Medium of Expression 


An agency publication is valuable inso- 
far as it serves as a medium of expres- 
sion not only for the home office, but 
the agency force. It ought to be an 
‘idea forum,” a place where all the 
agents of the company can gather and 
discuss their problems, their successes 
and their failures. 

The good of one, is the good of all. 
The man in New York may operate in 
an entirely different class of prospects 
than the man in Kearney, Neb., but all 
the same, an idea with which the Ne- 
braskan sold a $1,500 policy to a farmer 
may be the same idea which will sell a 
New York millionaire a $200,000 con- 
tract. The agency publication which 
passes those ideas around is the one 
worth while, and the one the agent can 
profit by reading. 

Occasionally, the editor of a life in- 
surance publication gets a letter like this: 

“Dear Mr. Editor: I read your last 
week’s issue, and that idea on page 145 
is a lulu. I went right out and ysed it 
on a prospect, and closed him for $5,000. 

“Give us more of them. 

“John W. Agent.” 

The editor prizes those letters highly. 
They furnish proof that he is doing a 
work worth while, and that after all 
company publications are valuable to the 
men who will read and use them. 





Mississippi Co-operation 





By S. R. WHITTEN, JR., 
General Agent Home Life, Jackson, Miss. 


Because I have been asked to say 
something about our agency, and because 
I like to talk about these boys who are 
associated with me I shall do so. But 
what is there to say about a Mississippi 
agency that could interest The Gold 
Book readers? Perhaps it will be the 





S. R. WHITTEN, JR. 


spirit of this band of life insurance en- 
thusiasts, so I will touch on that. 

To us there is nothing finer than 
friendship, so we are first of all personal 
friends. We gang together, visit in one 


another’s homes and enjoy outside of 
business the finest sort of personal 
friendships. 

Then it has seemed to us that it is 
of more importance to get the right sort 
of men in our agency and bring those 
men to their highest standard of ef- 
ficiency than to increase so rapidly the 
number of new men under contract. Ac- 
cordingly, these older men are building 
up their volumes from year to year, “pep- 
ping up” the man who is “going strong” 
at the moment, and always lending a 
helping hand to any one who happens 
to be lagging. The new man always 
finds from the old ones the finest sort 
of encouragement. We have, perhaps, 
more rigid requirements for entry into 
the company’s service through our office 
than are usually found. We are after 
high types of men, 

When a contract is made, it is clear- 
ly understood that the educational course 
we have adopted as standard must be 
carefully studied, and he must prepare 
himself to properly represent our com- 
pany and its policies to his clients. In 
addition, we require for at least ten 
weeks a daily report which gives a com- 
prehensive analysis of the way he spends 
his time. Failing to do these things, he 
knows in advance what to expect 
losing the privilege of association with 
his “gang”. 

Some one asked me a short while ago 
just how each of our men came into 
the agency. I think perhaps my efforts 
were largely responsible for influencing 
one of them. The others came because 
they liked our crowd or were sent to 
us by an agent of another company. 

We have an agreement that only a 
certain number of men will work in the 
city where our agency is located, and 


that no man will come into our agency 
until he has first been approved by a 
unanimous vote. This co-operative man- 
agement plan is altogether responsible 
for the splendid feeling that exists today. 

We think we have attained in some 
degree that greatly to be desired goal 
of “One for all and all for one” that is 
indispensable to the success of any pro- 
gressive organization. As an example of 
this, seven mert working in Jackson 
with very much the same connections, 
both business and social, have not had 
one single case of conflict arising from 
one of us writing the prospect of an- 
other. There seems to be a general un- 
derstanding that we are working for our 
company and our agency. 

We have a Monday morning meeting 
regularly. In addition we meet almost 
daily in the late afternoons and talk 
about the day’s work, and enjoy fellow- 
ship together. In these meetings all our 


production plans are made and new 
agency material discussed. 

We frequently have contests. We 
like them. They generate enthusiasm 


and develop the team spirit. We have 
been very fortunate in attaining our 
goal in practically every one. 

We work altogether with a definite 
goal in mind; an agency allotment and 
an individual allotment, for the month 
and for the year, all on the basis of pre- 
miums. Every day the sales chart shows 
just how each man stands and how his 
agency stands. I am confident we work 
harder to move our individual and agen- 
cy tacks forward on that board than we 
do for the money there is in the pro- 
duction. 

Recently, one of our number decided 
he would be the first-man in our com- 
pany’s agency organization to qualify 
for the President’s Club—the highest at- 
tainable goal. He made it in four 
months, and I am confident that not one 
time during that period did he have one 
thought of any profit that might come 
to him from the business he wrote, but 
only of rendering a distinct service to 
his policyholders and that of reflecting 
glory on his agency, of which he is a 
part. I think the same feeling is and 
has always been in the mind of every 
man in our organization. 

That particular man of whom I am 
speaking never sells a policy; he tells his 
prospect that he is anxious to show him 
a life insurance proposition and asks 
permission to have him examined and 
submit a contract that will fit in with 
his individual requirements. Very few 
policies are returned for cancellation— 
usually they accept precisely the plan 
he has worked out for them. 

Write Friendly Letter; Do Not Wait 

For Call 

Our plan of writing our business is a 
simple one: We select the names of 
twenty men who can pay for life insur- 
ance in reasonable amounts, and we 
write each of them a friendly letter en- 
closing literature and asking for the 
privilege of calling and explaining more 
in detail. Without awaiting a reply, we 
make the call. The percentage of those 
we write is high. When we have ex- 
hausted that list we make another. 

To the man we are all working to- 
gether. Every one of the full timers 
is making money. We make no ad- 
vances, yet every one knows he can have 
what money he needs. In spite of this 
only two men owe the agency a dime— 
the others have credit balances. 

Our goal for this year is 50% in- 
crease over last year, and we are rea- 
sonably sure of more. Next year we 
plan to have a specific number of new 
men and a fixed percentage of increase 
in volume; and more important still, our 
plan calls for yet a higher standard of 
efficiency for the men already here. We 
want every man to do all that he is 
capable of doing, and we feel that any- 
thing less falls just that far short of 
the success that we know he deserves. 





A good deed is never lost; he who 
shows courtesy reaps friendship, and he 
who plants. kindness gathers love; 
pleasure bestowed upon a grateful mind 
was never sterile, but generally begets 
reward.—Basil. 
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The Underwriter’s Imperative Trinity 


Industry, Ability, Persistent Interest,—three essential qualifications 


for successful life underwriting in these days of intense competition with 
diversified luxury. Industry—seeing enough prospects.- Ability—selling a 
proper percentage. Persisting interest—the right policy rightly sold and 
followed up throughout the years in the spirit of service and of pride in 
good workmanship. 


The haphazard, “good enough” days are gone. The expert days have 
come. Company prosperity and Agent prosperity—and the prestige of the 
life insurance institution itself — can be maintained and widened only 
through businesslike efficiency. 


This company is supplying to its General Agents and Special Agents 
the latest effective modern equipment. And it has places for men and 
women of character, vision, and considered ambition. 


Wm. A. Law, President Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
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The Agency Publication 





Does Agent Make Blunder If He Tosses Into 
Waste Paper Basket Unread The Home Office 
Periodical 


By MARK S. TRUEBLOOD, 
Editor, The Agency Bulletin, Union Central Life 


\\hy should life insurance 
read their company publications? 
A jot of pecple are open minded on the 


agents 


subject. £ know some top notch life 
underwriters who carefully and methodi- 
cally file company publications in the 


wastebasket—in the order of their re- 


| know other top-notch agents who 
read their company publications from 
cover to cover, index them, and file them 
away volume by volume, referring to the 
volumes constantly. 

Which of the two groups is right? 
Statistically, I do not know, for there is 
no way of telling from the only figures 
that count—the figures of paid-for pro- 
duction. 

But it seems to me that there ought 
to be some other way of judging this 
business than from statistics. There are 
certain intangible items which do not 
show on paid-for production statements, 
but which are important just the same. 


Two Types of Agents; Same 
Production Now 


Agent A, for instance, pays for 
$300,000 a year. He is a good produc- 
tion man, but he is rather careless. He 
doesn’t read his company publications, 
study his company practices and medi- 
cal rules, or pay much general attention 
to his company at all. His loyalty is 
unquestioned, but rather lukewarm. 
Often he misses important rulings and 
announcements that are printed in his 
company’s house organ. 
pe B also pays for about $300,000 
a year, but, unlike Agent A, he reads 
and studies his company. publications 
constantly. He knows his companys 
medical rules and standards of selec- 
tion by heart, and he is always familiar 
with announcements the minute they 
come olf the press. ’ 

oth A and B are good production 
men. Which one is the more valuable 
to the general agent; which one is more 
valued by the company ? ; 

In my opinion, other things being 
equal, the agent who reads his com- 
pany agency publication will make the 
most progress in the long run; will 
eventually beat the other agent out on 
production; and will be more valuable to 
the company. 

| also believe that it is not merely a 
question of company loyalty that should 
induce an agent to read these periodi- 
cals, There is an actual dollars and cents 
benefit to be found therein. Pride alone 
should have something to do with it. An 
azent should hold his business as high 
in esteem as a doctor does his “profes- 
sion”. Whether or not life insurance 1s 
a profession the agent should be “profes- 
sional” enough to want to be the best 
agent he can make of himself. There- 
fore, he must take advantage of all the 


tools «fered, and the agency publica- 
ion is too important to be ignored. 

the company issues any kind of a pub- 
lication at all it must help make a man 
a better underwriter. 


All Kinds of Agency Publications 


Of course, there are all kinds of life 
ce company publications. Some 
or them are merely bulletin boards for 
the companies, announcing changes in 
policies, additions or subtractions from 
the field force, and other company news. 
Others confine themselves solely to ma- 
terial like this: “Agent Hooftus Gooftus 
‘urned in two apps for $7,000 last week. 
Nice \vork, Gooftus. Come again.” 
Others make more pretentious efforts to 
Provide not only company news, news of 


it surat 
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the field force, but definite material of 
an instructive and educational nature. 

It seems to me that the publications 
of the latter type can be read with most 
profit by the agent. And I can see a 
definite trend in insurance publications 
toward this end. An increasing number 
of companies are improving their agency 
publications to the point where they can 
be read with profit by every man con- 
nected with the organization. 

The company with which I happen to 
be connected publishes a weekly agency 
newspaper magazine. That publication 
has a definite platform. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Publication Platform 


1. To inform. It endeavors to inform 
agents of all rulings and practices of the 
company as they are announced, and 
serves as a mcdium of expression for 
the official staff. It also contains news 
of the company’s progress, and that of 
its agency force. 

2. To instruct. It publishes regular 
articles on the technical and the sales- 
manship sides of life insurance which 
throughout the course of the year, form 
a running manual of educational ma- 
terial. 

3. To inspire. It publishes regularly 
stories of “How I did it” by agents who 
have been successful in various lines of 
endeavor. 


4. To maintain good will. The agency 
force of any company is as good as its 
spirit. When everybody knows every- 
body else, and is interested in the other 
fellow’s progress, there is built up a 
definite feeling of good will within the 
agency force which is valuable to both 
the company and its field men. 

It seems to me that a life insurance 
agent can benefit from his company’s 
publications by not only reading them, 
but taking a hand in the editing of them. 
By that I mean not only suggesting edi- 
torial subjects, but actually contributing 
articles for publication. 


Medium of Expression 


‘An agency publication is valuable inso- 
far as it serves as a medium of expres- 
sion not only for the home office, but 
the agency force. It ought to be an 
“idea forum,” a place where all the 
agents of the company can gather and 
discuss their problems, their successes 
and their failures. 

The good of one, is the good of all. 
The man in New York may operate in 
an entirely different class of prospects 
than the man in Kearney, Neb., but all 
the same, an idea with which the Ne- 
braskan sold a $1,500 policy to a farmer 
may be the same idea which will sell a 
New York millionaire a $200,000 con- 
tract. The agency publication which 
passes those ideas around is the one 
worth while, and the one the agent can 
profit by reading. 

Occasionally, the editor of a life in- 
surance publication gets a letter like this: 

“Dear Mr. Editor: I read your last 
week’s issue, and that idea on page 145 
is a lulu. I went right out and ysed it 
on a prospect, and closed him for $5,000. 

“Give us more of them. 

“John W. Agent.” 

The editor prizes those letters highly. 
They furnish proof that he is doing a 
work worth while, and that after all 
company publications are valuable to the 
men who will read and use them. 





Mississippi Co-operation 





By S. R. WHITTEN, JR., 
General Agent Home Life, Jackson, Miss. 


3ecause I have been asked to say 
something about our agency, and because 
I like to talk about these boys who are 
associated with me I shall do so. But 
what is there to say about a Mississippi 
agency that could interest The Gold 
300k readers? 


Perhaps it. will be the 
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spirit of this band of life insurance en- 
thusiasts, so I will touch on that. 

To us there is nothing finer than 
friendship, so we are first of all personal 
friends. We gang together, visit in one 


another’s homes and enjoy outside of 
business the finest sort of personal 
friendships. 

Then it has seemed to us that it is 
of more importance to get the right sort 
of men in our agency and bring those 
men to their highest standard of ef- 
ficiency than to increase so rapidly the 
number of new men under contract. Ac- 
cordingly, these older men are building 
up their volumes from year to year, “pep- 
ping up” the man who is “going strong” 
at the moment, and always lending a 
helping hand to any one who happens 
to be lagging. The new man always 
finds from the old ones the finest sort 
of encouragement. We have, perhaps, 
more rigid requirements for entry into 
the company’s service through our office 
than are usually found. We are after 
high types of men. 

hen a contract is made, it is clear- 
ly understood that the educational course 
we have adopted as standard must be 
carefully studied, and he must prepare 
himself to properly represent our com- 
pany and its policies to his clients. In 
addition, we require for at least ten 
weeks a daily report which gives a com- 
prehensive analysis of the way he spends 
his time. Failing to do these things, he 
knows in advance what to expect , 
losing the privilege of association with 
his “gang”, 

Some one asked me a short while ago 
just how each of our men came into 
the agency. I think perhaps my efforts 
were largely responsible for influencing 
one of them. The others came because 
they liked our crowd or were sent to 
us by an agent of another company. 

e have an agreement that only a 
certain number of men will work in the 
city where our agency is located, and 


that no man will come into our agency 
until he has first been approved by a 
unanimous vote. This co-operative man- 
agement plan is altogether responsible 
for the splendid feeling that exists today. 

We think we have attained in some 
degree that greatly to be desired goal 
of “One for all and all for one” that is 
indispensable to the success of any pro- 
gressive organization. As an example of 
this, seven men working in Jackson 
with very much the same connections, 
both business and social, have not had 
one single case of conflict arising from 
one of us writing the prospect of an- 
other. There seems to be a general un- 
derstanding that we are working for our 
company and our agency. 

We have a Monday morning meeting 
regularly. In addition we meet almost 
daily in the late afternoons and_ talk 
about the day’s work, and enjoy fellow- 
ship together. In these meetings all our 


production plans are made and new 
agency material discussed. 
We _ frequently have contests. We 


like them. They generate enthusiasm 
= develop the team spirit. We have 
been 


_very fortunate in attaining our 
goal in practically every one. 
We work altogether with a definite 


goal in mind; an agency allotment and 
an individual allotment, for the month 
and for the year, all on the basis of pre- 
miums. Every day the sales chart shows 
just how each man stands and how his 
agency stands. I am confident we work 
harder to move our individual and agen- 
cy tacks forward on that board than we 
do for the money there is in the pro- 
duction. 

Recently, one of our number decided 
he would be the first-man in our com- 
pany’s agency organization to qualify 
for the President’s Club—the highest at- 
tainable goal. He made it in four 
months, and I am confident that not one 
time during that period did he have one 
thought of any profit that might come 
to him from the business he wrote, but 
only of rendering a distinct service to 
his policyholders and that of reflecting 
glory on his agency, of which he is a 
part. I think the same feeling is and 
has always been in the mind of every 
man in our organization. 

That particular man of whom I am 
speaking never sells a policy; he tells his 
prospect that he is anxious to show him 
a life insurance proposition and asks 
permission to have him examined and 
submit a contract that will fit in with 
his individual requirements. Very few 
policies are returned for cancellation— 
usually they accept precisely the plan 
he has worked out for them. 

Write Friendly Letter; Do Not Wait 

For Call 

Our plan of writing our business is a 
simple one: We select the names of 
twenty men who can pay for life insur- 
ance in reasonable amounts, and we 
write each of them a friendly letter en- 
closing literature and asking for the 
privilege of calling and explaining more 
in detail. Without awaiting a reply, we 
make the call. The percentage of those 
we write is high. When we have ex- 
hausted that list we make another. 

To the man we are all working to- 
gether. Every one of the full timers 
is making money. We make no ad- 
vances, yet every one knows he can have 
what money he needs. In spite of this 
only two men owe the agency a dime— 
the others have credit balances. 


Our goal for this year is 50% in- 
crease over last year, and we are rea- 
sonably sure of more. Next year we 


plan to have a specific number of new 
men and a fixed percentage of increase 
in volume; and more important still, our 
plan calls for yet a higher standard of 
efficiency for the men already here. We 
want every man to do all that he is 
capable of doing, and we feel that any- 
thing less falls just that far short of 
the success that we know he deserves. 





A good deed is never lost; he who 
shows courtesy reaps friendship, and he 
who plants kindness’ gathers love; 
pleasure bestowed upon a grateful mind 
was never sterile, but generally begets 
reward.—Basil. 
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Girault’s Superb Courage 
Inspires Chicago Fraternity 


Peter L. Girault, Jr., one of the agency 
managers of the Equitable Life Society 
in Chicago, and head of an agency which 
is going at a pace of $15,000,000 a year, 
has sometimes been called “the most 
courageous man in life insurance.” In 
the middle of his career he was sud- 
denly stricken with an illness which 
crippled him, and which would have 
driven most men into some other line of 
work where so much physical energy 
was not needed, and would have tre- 
mendously depressed if not ruined any- 
one except a man of most exceptional 
nerve, character and temperament. For 
instance, at the present time Mr. Girault 
cannot sit in a chair in a natural po- 
sition. His favorite adage is: “When 
your hand is in the lion’s mouth, don’t 
kick him—pet him.” 

In 1908 Mr. Girault. entered the office 
in Chicago of Courtney Barber, an out- 
standing underwriter for the Equitable 
Society, in the capacity of an office boy. 
Chicago gave him his first real oppor- 
tunity to go into the field as a personal 
solicitor, where Mr. Barber’s splendid 
sales methods served him well. For the 
next seven years he was a personal pro- 
ducer and became one of the Society’s 
Quarter Million men. 

Had Ten Agents at End of First Year 


In 1917 Frank H. Davis, who was at 
that time inspector of agencies in Chi- 
chago, gave him his first real oppor- 
tunity by appointing him agency man- 
ager. The agency closed its first full 
year with ten agents producing $900,000 
of paid for business. Five years later, 
in 1922, when his health began to fail 
he closed his books with $4,800,000 of 
business and _ thirty-five active men 
under contract. In September, 1923, he 
was forced to retire, due to his infirm- 
ity, and was absent from his desk until 
April, 1925. 














PETER L. GIRAULT 


A portion of that period was spent 
away from Chicago, but during his con- 
finement at home he carried on what 
possible ‘business he could by telephone, 
and Mr. Girault pays grateful tribute 
to the support he received from Samuel 
Lustgarten, Richard H. Dornfield, Mil- 
ton P. Falk and Philip B. Hobbs. The 
business of his agency increased from 
$5,000,000 in 1923 to $9,500,000 in 1925, 
when Mr. Girault was able to return to 
his office. Each year since then has 
shown a steady increase and last year his 
agency did a $15,000,000 business with 
seventy-two men under contract. 








A Pittsburgh Agency Where 
Young Men Make Good 








LEE D. HEMINGWAY (second row, 


third from left), WITH MEMBERS OF 


HIS AGENCY 


Many general agents believe that 
young college men do not make success- 
ful general agents; that they have the 
front; do well for a time; then flop. 

That is not the belief of Lee D. Hem- 
ingway, general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Pittsburgh. A college man 
himself, as is his son who is associated 
with the general agency, he has sur- 
rounded himself with a group of-college 
men, a picture of some of them appear- 
ing on this page. Mr. Hemingway does 
not write personal business. All pro- 


duction comes through these young men, 
none of whom is more than a half mil- 
lion dollar producer. 

“Our men are making money and good 
money, but not very large incomes, but 
they are young—give them time. I am 
thoroughly satisfied when I develop 
a man to the point where he is making 
$5,000 a year with prospects of going 
further in the way of income,” he said. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hemingway has nev- 
er in the history of the agency taken a 
man with life insurance experience. 


——— 














EASIER SELLING 


Sales resistance is not wholly a matter of price—but price is an 
important factor, it cannot be denied. This is a day of programming } 
insurance needs, and the attractiveness of the program depends upon the 
attractiveness of the rate. 


Fidelity Mutual recognizes this and meets it with a New Low Rate 
Life Policy, adopted May 15th. The Golden Anniversary Year of the 
Company is thus marked by a forward step which very definitely makes 
easier selling for its field. 


This new and unusual policy is offered only to preferred risks, ages 
20 to 60, in amounts of not less than $5,000. Permanent Total Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity Benefits are issued in connection with 
this plan. 


Typical rates quoted below will indicate how attractive the figures 
are. 


RATES FOR $10,000 








1st year* 

Age Premium Dividend Net Cost* 
25 $172.40 $28.50 $143.90 
35 $226.50 $29.50 $197.09 
50 $396.10 $31.50 $364.60 
60 $641.80 $36.50 $605.30 





*Based on 1928 Dividend. 


Agency connections available in forty states—on a live-and-let lise ccntract 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 























SEVENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS 





of 


Continuous Service 


to 


Policyholders 








The low cost non-participating 
policies of The United States Life 
are an attractive feature of the 
company’s equipment. 


Good territory under direct con- 
tract. We welcome young men 
who have decided to make life 
insurance their career. 


The UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


105 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Life Income Policy 





M. A. LINTON, Vice-President Provident Mutual 


Although the life income policy is one 
of the most useful policies for the aver- 
age man it is sold in but a small pro- 
portion of the cases. 

What is the reason? One would think 
that the large amount of talk about in- 
come insurance in recent years would 
have stimulated this form of policy. Ap- 
parently the stimulation has been ex- 
ceedingly modest. It is true that there 
is al increasing tendency to use the in- 
come options and the life insurance trust. 
But there is still a large place for the 
regular life income policy. It fits cer- 
tain circumstances admirably. 

Probably my attitude toward the policy 
is determined in large measure by the 
fact that I value very highly the straight 
income insurance that I carry upon my 
own life. It is the “back log” of my 
insurance program, involving approx- 
imately 22% of the life insurance I carry. 
When I list my. policies for inventory 
purposes I put these income policies in 
a separate classification and consider 
their cash or loan values as the last to 
be availed of in an emergency. Believ- 
ing that my reaction is typical in this 
respect, I look upon the income policy 
as likely to have a low lapse rate. 

I favor the Income Policy 

What are the reasons that lead me to 
favor the income policy? Unfortunate- 
ly, | must resort to a few figures but 
I shall make the presentation as simple 
as possible by rounding them off to even 
dollars. As an example, take the case of 
aman aged 35 with a wife of the same 
age. He contemplates purchasing a life 
income policy providing a monthly in- 
come of $100 with a minimum of 20 
years’ payments guaranteed. Taking the 
figures of one life insurance company by 
way of illustration, the first year’s pre- 
mium on the policy will be $436. The 
average yearly net cost for the ten years 
on the present dividend scale will be 
$351. 

Suppose now that the same money 
were invested in a straight life lump 
sum policy. On the basis of gross pre- 
miums the amount of the lump sum pol- 
icy would be $19,040. Using the average 
net cost for 10 years as a basis, the 
equivalent figure becomes $19,470. The 
latter figure is larger because that part 
of the premium in the life income policy 
which provides the deferred life income 
is non-participating. In order to give the 
lump sum policy as fair a deal as possi- 
ble we shall use the larger figure $19,470. 

Income Policy Vs. Income Option 
_First we shall consider the use of the 
life income option in the lump sum pol- 
Icy to provide the life income. If the 
policyholder should die in the first year 
after the issuance of the policy, the 
beneficiary would be say 36 years of age 
(nearest birthday). The $19,470 of lump 
sum insurance will provide her under 
the option with a life income of $82 a 
month with 20 years’ payments guaran- 
teed. This compares with $100 guaran- 
teed under the life income policy which 
Costs the same money. Taking the ex- 
cess interest into account the two fig- 
ures during the twenty years certain pe- 
riod become $91 and $111 respectively. 

Of course, the longer the insured and 


his wife live, the larger will be the in- 
come provided by the option. For ex- 
ample, if the wife should be aged 50 
at her husband’s death (the policy hav- 
ing been in force 15 years), the option 
would provide a guaranteed life income 
of $94 as compared with the $82 at age 
36. The income policy figure would still 
be $100. How long must the lump sum 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


policy remain in force and how old must 
the beneficiary be before the $19,470 will 
provide $100 a month under the option? 
The answer is 21 years, corresponding 
to the beneficiary’s age 56. After that 
age the option goes above the income 
policy. For example, at age 70, the fig- 
ure is $110. 
The Most Satisfactory Fit 

As between these two policies I think 
there is no doubt about the one that will 
fit more satisfactorily the needs of the 
average man with a family. The larger 
protection is needed in the early years. 
These twenty-one years when the life in- 
come policy provides the larger income 
are the years when death will probably 
place the heaviest burden upon the 
widow and children. That is the reason 
why I prefer the income policy to the 
lump sum—option combination. Perhaps 
I should say that my own income insur- 
ance is all on the long endowment plan 
so that when I reach an age in the six- 
ties the income will commence and con- 
tinue (with twenty years guaranteed) 
throughout the lifetime of my wife and 
myself. This guaranteed income may 
make more probably some trips to Eng- 
land or Switzerland, or our own West 
or South. If I am not careful I shall 
be led into a eulogy of my favorite 
contract, the long endowment. 

One other consideration in connection 
with the income policy should be men- 
tioned. If the beneficiary should die 
during the insured’s lifetime the policy 
becomes a lump sum policy for $17,450, 
which can be handled like any other 
lump sum contract. The gross premium 
is also reduced from $436 to $399. 

Income Policy vs. Insurance Trust 

Having considered the relation of the 

life income policy to the lump sum— 


income option contract, I shall say a 
few words about the life insurance trust 
and the life income policy. Enthusiastic 
representatives of the trust idea some- 
times find an income policy in a man’s 
life insurance holdings and then proceed 
to belittle the income policy. You have 
heard this: 

“Mr. Policyholder, your income policy 
premium would have bought nearly $20,- 
000 of lump sum insurance which amount 
at 6% will provide $1,200 a year the same 
as the income policy without using any 
of the principal.” 

When you were a kid did you ever 
have a self-important boy come up to 
you and with much ostentation announce 
as true something of which you had good 
reason to doubt the truth? Under the 
conditions did you ever lift your eye- 
brows, make other appropriate gestures 
and retort, “Is that so’: Whether you 
have or not let us look into the trust 
enthusiast’s claim, 

In the first place the excess interest 
under the life income contract, assum- 
ing a rate of 4.75%, raises the monthly 
income from $100 to $111, during the 
20-year certain period. Of course, this 
excess above the $100 is not guaranteed. 
But neither is the trust proposition. 
Again the monthly life income starts at 
the beginning of each year and con- 
tinues throughout the year. This is equi- 
valent to $1,365 payable at the end of 
each year for 20 years and $1,231 at the 
end of each year after the 20-year pe- 
riod when the excess interest no longer 
figures. 

Next let us look at the 6% argument. 
What reputable trust company will hold 
out the prospect of 6% net during the 


next 20 or 25 years? The rate quoted 
will probably be nearer 5% or 54%. 
Will there be any guarantee either of 
the rate or of the security of the prin- 
cipal? There will not. True, the prob- 
ability of loss is small but the absence 
of the guarantee remains. The life in- 
surance basic income of $100 a month is 
positively guaranteed by the life insur- 
ance company. Taking the $19,470 of 
lump sum insurance and assuming a net 
return in the trust company’s hands of 
5%%, how long will the fund last if 
they make from it the yearly payments 
that are equivalent to what the life in- 
come policy will provide on the 4.75% 
interest assumption? Exactly 28 years— 
and then the fund will be entirely ex- 
hausted, both principal and _ interest. 
The insurance policy income on the other 
hand continues for her entire lifetime 
with a minimum period of 20 years guar- 
anteed. It thus protects her against the 
consequence of living 30 or 40 years 
after her husband’s death. 

Here you have another reason for my 
wanting a back log of regular income 
insurance in my insurance program. It 
is the most certain part of the program. 
After the back log has been provided, 
then flexibility becomes important and 
the life insurance trust arrangement 
makes possible the accomplishment of 
things that could not be as satisfac- 
torily accomplished in any other way. A 
large proportion of my own insurance 
is payable to a trust company under a 
life insurance trust agreement. But an 
essential part of the entire program is 
the life income policy. I commend it 
heartily to the consideration of every 
life underwriter. 








Shyness Vs. Determination; 
Latter Won For Kollings 


When Karl Kollings, of Philadelphia, 
now a leader with the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, decided to enter the selling end 
of the business after having been a clerk 


-in the supply department of the com- 


pany under Walter Le Mar Talbot, now 
president of the company, he took stock 
of his personal assets and _ liabilities. 
Here was the way he figured it up: 

Liabilities: Timidity, retiring dispo- 
sition, lack of confidence, few acquaint- 
ances. 

Assets: Determination to succeed. 

It didn’t look as if Kollings had a 
chance to win and most men with his 
equipment would have not tackled sales- 


manship. 
Hidden Assets 

He started out to see what he could 
do and after a time found that deter- 
mination was much more of a factor than 
he thought it was, and, also, he began 
to find he had hidden assets. Those 
consisted of an ability to win friends, 
the good luck to inspire confidence in 
people, and the discovery that lots of 
people needed insurance but didn’t have 
it. Coupled with determination was per- 
sistence, which he didn’t know he had 
because he had not discovered that trait 
until meeting opposition in selling in- 
surance. ; 

Early in his career Kollings learned 
that there is no place in the,world where 
there can be as much “lost motion” as 
in life insurance, as much aimless run- 
ning around without definite results. 
He, therefore, decided to make friends 
slowly and wisely and then stick to 
them. The best incident illustrating the 
wisdom of that doctrine was after he 
had written a man for $2,000 two 
decades ago, the policy being to protect 





KARL KOLLINGS 


a loan made to invest in a_ business. 
That man and his three sons, who joined 
the firm, now carry thirty-seven policies 
for a total of $225,000. 

Kollings says the best compliment he 
has had was when he looked at an en- 
velope of policies in a client’s office and 
read this notation: “To my executors— 
at my death turn all my insurance poli- 
cies over to Karl Kollings, 112 North 
Broad street, who will see that proper 
settlement is made.” 
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A PLAINSTATEMENT I: 


While gratified by the large increase in its new business, this Company is cons 
primarily interested in the carrying out of a well defined, long time pro- Ib 
gram of development consisting of— at 





| 1ist—Specializing on the larger and more desirable risks through ba 
| its Preferred Life Plan and offering to this group the sur 
| unusual savings to which this plan of operation entitles . 

them. 


| 

| 2nd—The building of a high type of sales organization capable of 
| dealing with the business and professional men who make 
up this Preferred group. 


mont 





3rd—The training through personal instruction and group confer- ner 
ences of its Managers and General Agents in the essentials the 

of sales management so they may successfully recruit and whic 
train this better class of salesmen. . 
whic. 
We believe this program will not only secure the continued sound growth of . — 
the Company but will create a most unusual opportunity for those associ- was 
ated with it. sal 
that 
culty 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY prac 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Pres. spent 

James A. Fulton, Vice-Pres. - 

256 Broadway, New York 
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Crucial Moments 


(Continued from Page 39) 


surance, I pointed out. to their entire 

wtisfaction, life insurance was the only 
‘aie means for protecting the responsi- 
bilities which they had created and that 
it offered a means of safeguarding all of 
their interests with a minimum financial 
co wnsideration. 

\s a result of this further discussion 
I believed that I had succeeded in re- 
gaining control of the situation. How- 
ever, as often occurs, the matter of 
friendship injected itself into the situa- 
tion. The prospects felt that they should, 
for that reason, if possible divide the in- 
surance among five of the agents, includ- 
ing myself, who were their friends and 


asked my opinion of this procedure. I 
stated that it was a dangerous method as 
it would necessitate examinations by five 
different companies, and I pointed out 
to them the possibility that some one of 
the five companies might for some reason 
decline one or both. To further safe- 
guard their interests I suggested that a 
double examination by one company 
would save possible embarrassment. 
This point, together with the fact that 
I stated I would not be a party to their 
possible declination unless I had the 
whole matter in hand to dispose of by 
my Own company, nor would I accept 
one-fifth of the business, brought them 
to a clear view of the situation and re- 
sulted in their closing the case in my 


favor for $100,000 each. 





Having Wife Pay The Premium 


Sam R. Weems, Minnesota Mutual Life, Dallas 


I sold a $100,000 policy after many 
months of cultivation and sales strategy 
and upon examination it was found that 
the risk had a very slight impairment, 
which had existed for many years. Find- 
ing that we could issue the $100,000, I 
decided to try for another $100,000, 
which was secured. 

Delivery was made on the first policy 
and settlement taken, but no mention 
was made of the additional policy. A 
few days later I took the second policy 
down and opened up with the suggestion 
that the company had quite a lot “of diffi- 
culty in placing his policy on account of 
the fact that he already had on his life 
practically all the insurance the Amer- 
ican companies wanted and that we had 
spent six weeks scouring the country and 
had practically given everyone of the 


other companies the opportunity to take 
what part of this insurance they wanted, 


nany of the companies rejecting it en- , 


tirely and many of them taking from 


$2,000 to $5,000, but that we persevered : 


until we had been able to get an addi- 
tional $100,000 and that it was my opin- 
ion that that was the last dollar’s worth 
of insurance he cou.a get on his life, un- 
less he dropped some of his other poli- 
cies, or in other words that the reinsur- 
ance was exhausted on his life with this 
last policy (all of which was true). 

Still finding a little difficulty in deliv- 
ering this extra policy, I made the sug- 
gestion that Mrs. Blank could buy this 
policy and pay the premiums out of her 
separate funds and that the proceeds at 
his death would not be taxable under the 
Inheritance Tax Law and on that basis 
I delivered the second $100,000. 





ATTITUDE OF COMPANIES ON AVIATION 


The general regulations of the Pacific 
Mutual relative 


1. Professional Aviators—which will include 
Army and Navy Officers, commercial flyers 
and air-mail pilots, will not be accepted. 
Non-Professional Aviators—(such as men 
who were in air service during the war, and 
others). 
(a) lhose who fly machines once a month 
or more frequently will not be accepted. 
(b) Those who fly less frequently than once 
a month will be accepted for limited 
amounts with extra ratings, ratings run- 
ning from $10 to $25 a year, per thou- 
sand, and without any form of disability 


bt 


insurance. Amounts will range from 
$2,000 to $5,000. 
3. Passengers—(We will include here officers 


and employes of aircraft concerns who ride 

in but do not operate machines). 

(a) Those who travel by air once a month, 
or more frequently, will not be accepted. 

(b) Those who travel by air less frequently 
than once a month will be judged upon 
their merits, with extra ratings graded 
from standard up to $25 per thousand 
and with amounts reduced as the extra 
premiums increase down to a mniimum 
of $2,000 

The Pacific Mutual in commenting on 

these rates said to The Gold Book: 


USE PICTURE WORDS 

Use picture words in your sales talk. 
I suppose that practically all of us are 
visual-minded, but not very many of us 
are picture- worded. You should go to 
studying picture words. Make a study 
of thesis as a child studies the multipli- 
cation table. Go to looking in the works 
of great writers for picture words, words 
that carry a vision, a vivid picture of 
the situation that you want in the mind 
of the prospect to arouse his emotions. 
: Take all such words as “ordinary life,” 
twenty- “pay life,” “dividends,” “extended 
insurance,” and all- that long line of 
words connected with the company and 
policy, and the way it is constructed— 


none of these words carry a picture of 
anything you want in the prospect’s 
mind. Of course “net cost” carries a 
Picture, but it is an adverse picture. 
Whi in the world would anybody say 
Cosi’ when he can say “saving”? Why 
“0 you ever say “premium” to a man 


when you can say “deposit”? Why do 
you say “house” when you can say 


to aviation risks follow: 


“We are forced to admit that these 
rates are of rather a tentative nature. It 
is so very difficult to get any definite ex- 
perience concerning the aviation hazard. 
I think that we, like most of the com- 
panies, are more or less feeling our way. 

“We do accept at standard rates those 
who travel as fare-paying passengers on 
regularly established commercial routes. 
This rule only applies however to per- 
sons who travel occasionally in this way. 
If we knew that an applicant made a 
very frequent practice of travel by air- 
piane we would not issue standard in- 
surance. 

“Our accident policies are restricted 

against aviation, however for some time 
past we have been issuing a rider quite 
freely to holders of accident policies. 
This rider permits traveling as a fare- 
paying 
lines. J might add here again that if 
we knew that an accident policyholder 
made a very frequent practice of flying 
we would hesitate to continue his 
policy.” 
“home”?- Why do you say, “This con- 
tract that I am recommending will give 
you an income in your old age,’ when 
you can say, “This contract will give you 
a feeling of superiority and comfort and 
pleasure in old age, and make your old 
age the most beautiful time of your 
life’? He can visualize himself being 
superior. Why would you say “necessi- 
ties” and “contingencies” when you can 
say “food” and “education”? You can 
take the average sales talk, I mean a 
talk that is producing very little busi- 
ness, like $150,000 or less, and put a half 
dozen picture words and one or two mo- 
tivating words in it and it will increase 
enormously in arousing the emotions of 
the prospect, and then if you give the 
word of command to buy in the right 
way, sales will increase enormously. Say 
to a man, “It is your duty to’ protect 
your family,” and he will be indifferent, 
but when you -can make him see in an 
imagined experience the suffering of his 
wife and the hunger of his children, his 
emotions will arise—no argument is nec- 
essary.—J. B, Duryea. 


passenger on regular commercial ° 


When the Tide Turned 


(Continued from Page 25) 

mark that I have never torgotten and 
which | subsequently found to be cor- 
rect. He said, “No man is a real life 
insurance salesman until he can and has 
sold life insurance cold canvass.” I 
scoifed at his idea and said I would not 
even consider calling on an unknown 
man uniess | had a letter of introduc- 
tion. 

“That’s because you are afraid to do 
so,’ he answered. 

I took issue with him on that point 
and after much argument he said: “lf 
you are not afraid to tackle this, you 
will go through No. 149 Broadway until 
you actually write an application. There 
are men in that building at this mo- 
inent who are about to buy life insur- 
ance as there are men in every building 
in New York City, and if you search dili- 
gently you will be certain to find them.” 

With trepidation | approached No. 149 
Broadway. Several times I walked in 
the front door only to go out the side, 
trying to get up enough courage to tackle 
the distasteful job. To return to the of- 
fice and admit that I was licked was out 
of the question, but I could not seem 
to get my feet to stay inside the build- 
ing. 

Finally, after walking around the block 
several times, I returned to the building 
and entered an elevator. I went up as 
far as it went, and then started the in- 
teresting process of turning door knobs. 
I would look at the name of the man 
on the door and walk in and ask for him. 
The first man for whom I asked had 
been dead fourteen years. I am not 
quite sure how I managed to get out 
of that office. 

A Client At Last 

Each time I would ask for a man I 
was hoping that he would not be in 
and I was pretty lucky in that respect 
until I reached the ninth floor and on 
opening the door of the Heald Machine 
Co., the manager, to my dismay, was in. 
He seemed formidable. He probably 
recognized that I was green in the busi- 
ness and possibly took compassion on my 
amateur efforts. To my amazement he 
applied for $10,000 life insurance which 
was subsequently issued. This served 
to break the ice for me and from then 
on cold canvass held no terrors. In fact 
I have had many pleasant experiences 
writing business in that manner. 

I regard cold canvass as an excellent 
training for a life underwriter, but after 
he is in business for a year or so he does 
not find time to indulge in it. I dis- 
covered that instead of having a field 


limited to my circle of acquaintances I 


was in a business that had millions of 
prospects many of whom are only wait- 
ing for someone to call and present a 
subject of life insurance in a favorable 
manner. 





Dull Period Passed With — 
Mental Attitude Change > 
By ATHA T. WHITAKER | 
Connecticut General, Phila. 








In emai ~ 1923, I was a field rep- 
resentative for a large company. This 
was a Salaried position which I had held 
for one and a half years. My duties 
were securing new agents, classroom in- 
struction, and actual field work with 
them. 

For two years prior I had been a 
commission agent with the same com- 
pany. My income for a man with no 
selling experience was creditable, and my 
policyholders of a high type. 

The lure, however, of a regular in- 
come, and no worry about new pros- 
pects for each day, had induced me to 
make the change. My delusion did not 
last long. 

The classroom instruction was pleas- 
ant and easy to put over—to get the 
men to prepare a list of names for the 
day’s work was my greatest difficulty. It 
was a question of working cold pros- 
pects from day to day—the opportunity 


to really sell myself to the insured and 


become his insurance advisor was lack- 
ing—due to the fact that I was always 
working on the other agent’s prospect. 

I had already experienced the free- 
dom and independence of the commis- 
sion agent. ‘The greater opportunities 
that were his were ever present in my 
mind; namely, to solicit only those whom 
he desires; for an increased income to 
work harder and see more people; to 
build a business that cannot be lost over 
night, that no one can take from him; 
and last, to have an independent old 
age through renewals built up in earlier 
years. 

Almost four years had passed since I 
left the teaching profession for the in- 
surance field where the financial remu- 
neration was limited to one’s own ef- 
forts, and the opportunities for service 
to the community just as great. I could 
see that an insurance man either goes 
ahead or backward—there is no stand- 
ing still. The more I thought of these 
facts the more dissatisfied I became. So 
dissatisfied, that I was ready to give up 
the insurance business rather than con- 
tinue my work. This was my despon- 
dent moment. 

As a married man with two children 
and little capital to tide me over the 
lean months that are more than likely 
to come to every soliciting agent in his 
first or second year, I hesitated. I would 
labor under one handicap. My former 
account I had sold, and I was honor- 
bound aot to solicit my old policyhold- 
ers. This would greatly limit my pros- 
pect list in the beginning. The ad- 
vantage, however, of four years of sell- 
ing experience was mine. 

I had faith in my ability to sell, and 
knew that one with health, common in- 
telligence and perseverance could not 
fail—given time and proper financial 
support. 

In any business or profession, the be- 
ginner seldom makes living expenses the 
first few months or year and, in addi- 
tion, has other large overhead outlays. 
With the right connections in the insur- 
ance business, one has only the former, 
and he begins to earn something imme- 
diately. 

G. Pierce, manager of the F. G. 
Pierce Agency of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, has an outstanding reputation for 
making successful salesmen of the few 
men chosen each year. To be permitted 
to join his agency as a full-time man, 
and to be assured of his financial sup- 
port (for he backs his men with his own 
money) means that you are on a pretty 
sure road to success. Here was where 
I wanted to cast my lot. As a stranger 
I walked into his office, and asked to 
go to work for him. After the usual 
preliminary questions, his reply was 
“Give me one week to make my own in- 
vestigation.” 

On February 17, 1923, I became a mem- 
ber of his organization. At the end of 
my second year, one case of $50,000, 
with a $2,500 premium, more than 
cleared my indebtedness. I feel today 
that nothing but ill health can keep me 
from reaching my goal. 

There should be no dull periods in the 
insurance business. It is only the agent’s 
mental attitude. There is always some- 
one ready to buy. It is the salesman’s 
duty to find him. If you want a life 
work where there are independence, fi- 
nancial rewards, opportunities for serv- 
ice to mankind, and the call for the high- 
est character, make the right connection 
and serve your community as a life in- 
surance salesman. 





A SALES THOUGHT 


Most business men make the extra 
margin (over the cost of their current 
wants) and save it—but they lose it be- 
fore it has had a chance to serve its 
purpose.—Mutual Benefit Pelican. 


The world is looking for the man who 
can do something, not for the man who 
can explain why he didn’t do it—Anon. 

Some defeats are only instalments of 
victory.—Jacob A. Riis. 





They can, 


because they believe they 
can.—Virgil, 
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Acacia’s New Temple of Service 


Have You Followed 
Acacia’s Growth? 


Since it was first chartered sixty years 
ago, by a Special Act of Congress, the 
Acacia Mutual Life Association has 
outgrown six home offices. Its seventh 
has recently been dedicated as a Tem- 
ple of Service to its members. 


Acacia has grown from a local relief 
association until today it stands 36th 
largest among the more than 300 old 
line life insurance institutions in the 
country. 


Acacia has nearly $300,000,000 of life 
insurance in force, and its member- 
ship exceeds 100,000. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Wm. Montgomery te President 








“Standing Alone” 


Home Office Washington, D. C. 




















GETTING BUSINESS 


What the Pacific Mutual 
has to offer the 
Successful Underwriter 


41,500 


Business and Professional Men Have Purchased Pacific Mu- 
tual Non-Cancellable Income Policies. 


18,350 


of this Number Purchased Life Insurance at the Same Time. 
The Non-Cancellable Income Policy Opens the Way to the 
Sale of Life Insurance. 


” 


(a) “It pays 5 ways,” the most fa- 
mous insurance trade slogan in Life Expectancy Policy 
America. A _ combination of All Standard Forms: 

_ benefits: 1. ORDINARY LIFE 
1. SICKNESS 2. LIMITED PAYMENT 
2. ACCIDENT 3, ENDOWMENT 
3. PERMANENT TOTAL (¢) Annuities 

(f) Life Income Bond 

DISABILITY (g) Accident and Health Policies 
4. OLD AGE (h) Accident policies for women 
5. DEATH (i) Sub-standard Insurance 


Modified Life Policy 


Most life policies may be on one of two plans— 
1.—Participating 2.—Non-Participating 


In addition the Company in its Accident Department has a Railroad 
Division and Monthly Premium Division. 


As to the Company— 
It is one of the lowest net cost companies. 
It is one of the 29 out of 357 life insurance companies in the 
United States that are sixty years old or over this year. 


—operates in 43 states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
—maintains the famous Big Tree Club 
—and the App-a-Week Club 


A complete statement of the financial condition of the Company will be 
sent on request. 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1868 
Home Office, 501 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 








September 7, 1928 











September 7, 1928 
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Keeping Pace With A Client 
Who Is Steadily Climbing 


By WINFIELD L. NOURSE, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Boston 


After twenty-six years of life insur- 
ance experience I believe that the secret 
to success, if it is a secret, is building 
a quality clientele. Start with the right 
clients, show them you know their busi- 
ness and can protect their interests, and 
later sales will come automatically as 
your clients grow in responsibility and 
income. Here is a case of my own which 
will illustrate what I mean: 

In 1912 I secured a lead on a man in 
Boston from one of our medical ex- 
aminers. I went to see the prospect and 
sold him two $1,000 policies. At that 
time the prospect was a bookkeeper in 
a hotel. I kept in close touch with this 
man and sold him again two policies of 
$1,500 each in 1916, at which time the 
applicant had gone to a department 
store in Boston as first bookkeeper, and, 
later (sometime previous to 1916) was 
made head of the accounting department 
of this store. The third sale of $4,068 
Continuous Monthly Income policy was 
made in 1919 at which time the appli- 
cant was assistant manager and office 
manager of the store. A fourth sale of 
$2,034 C. M. I. was made in 1920. A 
fifth sale of $4,000 was made in 1923 and 
a sixth sale the same year of $1,000, 
during all of which time the applicant 
was still assistant manager and office 
manager. A seventh sale of $1,500 was 
made in 1926 at which time the appli- 
cant had been made comptroller of the 
department store. An eighth sale of 
$30,000 was made in 1928 at which time 
the applicant was vice-president and 
general manager of this same store. 

After the delivery of the $30,000 pol- 
icy and the payment of the annual pre- 
mium of $1,142 the applicant was called 
out of town where he was elected presi- 
dent and general manager of a larger 
department store. Upon his return he 


telephoned me and asked me to come 
over to see him. I did so, of course, and 
the result was an application for $75,000 
Annual Life with a binding receipt on 
the annual basis, the total premium being 
around $2,800. This last application was 
signed in my office by the applicant and 
there was absolutely no selling involved 
in it at all. The applicant took the ap- 
plication which I had filled out, but had 
not entered the amount of insurance. He 
said this: “I notice you do not have the 
amount of insurance written in.” I an- 
answered “No, I haven't.” The appli- 
cant then said: “Is it all right for me to 
write it in?” I said: “Yes.” So the 
applicant took his pen and filled in the 


. $75,000 on the application and then signed 


it without further word from me. 





Largest 
Transaction 
Of This Year 


The largest insurance transaction of 
the year was the increase in the group 
insurance of the General Motors to a 
coverage which will probably exceed 
$400,000,000. The Metropolitan Life will 
be insuring more than 200,000 employes 
of the corporation, its subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies. 

The announcement was made by Pres- 
ident Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors, and was regarded as 
of sufficient consequence by daily papers 
to be worthy of stories running from a 
paragraph to a column. 








Beware of little expenses; a small leak 
will sink a great ship—Franklin. 





FOUR CARRY OVER MILLION 





At least 251 Texans have their lives 
insured for $100,000 or more, according 
to the “Texas Index” just issued for 
the fifth time by C. W. Callaway, editor 
of Southland Life Insurance Company 
publications. The list shows a total of 
$58,367,953 protection carried on these 
lives, 

A Houston man, J. M. West, leads the 
entire list with $1,453,500 insurance on 
his life. Chester L. Jones, president, 
Sanger Stores, is second with $1,250,000; 
Chester E. Linz, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Southland Life, is third 
with $1,036,000, and Jesse H. Jones, who 
was largely responsible for the Demo- 
cratic convention at Houston, is the only 
other in the million dollar class with an 
amount of $1,025,000. Others in the list 
of the first ten, according to the amounts 
Of insurance carried are: 


E. A. Landreth, Fort Worth........ $980,000 
Karl Hoblitzelle, Dallas ........... 90,5 

arry H. Roberts, San Antonio .... 850,000 
- F. Florence, Dallas ..........0 750,000 
Thos. G. Shaw, Fort Worth ........ 735,000 
Harry L. Seay, Dallas .........ses00 732,640 





The Picture Blank 
Idea in Selling 
(Continued from Page 56) 


terests in the partnership known as 
Jones & Jones after the death of 
either Edward J. or Robert L. Jones. 

lt is hereby agreed between Edward J. 
Jones and Robert L. Jones that they shall 
each purchase life insurance policies in 
the amount of five thousand dollars each 


from the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
payable as follows: 

The policy of Edward J. Jones shall be 
payable to Margaret M. Jones, his wife, 
and the policy of Robert L. Jones shall be 
payable to his wife, Anna Marie Jones, 
and the premiums as they became due for 


these policies shall be paid out of the- 


assets of the partnership of Jones & Jones 
and the amount of the policy when paid 
to the beneficiary of the deceased partner 
shall be received by the beneficiary as full 
payment for any interest or share of the 
deceased partner and the surviving part- 
ner shall be relieved of making further 
settlement of any kind whatsoever with 
any beneficiaries of the deceased partner 
and the business shall belong to the sur- 
viving partner free and clear of any and 
all claims of the estate of the deceased 
partner. 

The value of the partnership to be ar- 
rived at by an appraisal to be made by 
the Surrogate of Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, or by appraisers appointed by him, 
good will to be excluded from the value. 

Should the value of the deceased part- 
ner’s share in the assets so appraised by 
the Surrogate of Essex County or by ap- 
praisers appointed by him be less than 
the amount which the beneficiary received 
under the insurance policy, the whole 
amount of the insurance policy is to be 
retained by the beneficiary. 

If the value of such assets is greater 
than the amount received from the in- 
surance policy, the beneficiary shall re- 
ceive from the surviving partner the dif- 
ference between the appraised value of 
the deceased partner’s share and the 
amount of insurance, payment to be made 
as follows: 

One-half of the amount of such differ- 
ence in one year from date of death, and 


the balance within two years from date 
of death, without any interest to be 
charged on any such difference. 

In the event either of the partners de- 
cide to leave the firm of Jones & Jones 
and sever their connection with the part- 
nership, such party may take over the 
particular policy of insurance issued upon 
his life by paying to the firm of Jones 
and Jones the cash value of the policy 
and thus secure all rights, in such policy, 
the value of the policy to be arrived at 
by use of the table of values described 
on page four of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company policy. 

It is hereby agreed that the Life Insur- 
ance policies mentioned in this agreement 
be left for safekeeping in any safe de- 
posit box of which Jones & Jones may be 
the lessee of. 

It is hereby agreed that as the assets 
of Jones & Jones increase, additional life 
insurance shall be procured for the pur- 
poses mentioned herein and such addi- 
tional insurance shall be considered a part 
hereof and as though mentioned herein. 

It is also agreed that the partners will 
make provision by Will or otherwise so 
that the surviving partner will not be em- 
barrassed by any claims whatsoever from 
the estate of the deceased partner. 

It being the intention of the partners 
of Jones & Jones to provide a means of 
purchasing the interests of either de- 
ceased partner so that the surviving part- 
ner may own the business free and clear 
of any claims that might be made by the 
estate of the deceased partner and to 
make it possible that the estate of the de- 
ceased partner shall be fully reimbursed 
for his share of any assets that the part- 
nership of Jones & Jones may be in pos- 
session of at the time of his death. 

The consideration for this agreement is 
the provision for an opportunity for the 
next of kin, heirs-at-law, legatees, de- 
visees, or beneficiary of a deceased part- 
ner to dispose of his share in the partner- 
ship of Jones & Jones and the oppor- 
tunity for the surviving partner to retain 
control of the partnership of Jones & 
Jones by providing for the purchase of 
the deceased partner’s share of the funds 
derived from policies of insurance on the 
lives of the partners. 

This agreement shall be binding upon 
the heirs, executors, administrators, or 
assigns of the parties hereto. 

(SEAL Yo. odes cceccccnsccsceenucarene 


eee ee weer eseeeserereseeeeeeee 


eee weer eee eer eeeeeeseeeeeeeee 


Witnessed by 


June, 1928. 
SALES TALK ADDRESSED TO 
MR 


I presume that you can look back to 
the time when you first started this 
transportation business. Did you have 
any idea that it would attain its present 
size? 

The automobile truck has worked a 
miracle in transportation and is a most 
serious competitor of the railroads. Door 
to door transportation has certainly won 
a lot of business men to your support. 

When did you take Mr. B. into the 
business? I presume you saw that you 
could not look after all the details and 
that it would be best to create a new 
department with a competent man at 
the head of it, who would be responsible 
to you for its performance. 

It is also most likely that you fore- 
saw that if you succeeded in finding the 
right man for the job, it would be a 
splendid idea to keep him associated with 
you and have him feel that he had a 
financial interest in the success of the 
business, and permit him to purchase an 
interest in the business. 

Incorporation of your business was 
most likely the next step you took and 
I suppose that after you became satis- 
fied that Mr. B was the right man, you 
made it possible for him to purchase the 
stock that he now holds. 

Then as your business expanded you 
took in Mr. C. and made it possible for 
him to share in the financial success of 


the company and in this manner you 
have endeavored to pick two men who 
could not only relieve you of many of 
the details of the business, but two who 
could carry it on even in your absence. 

You have given twenty of the best 
vears of your life to the creation of this 
business and you are entitled to some of 
the fruits of your labor. 

You have no doubt given considerable 
thought to the future of this business. 
You are incorporated for $100,000.00 and 
the stock holdings are as follows: 


Woe Mr AL nsec nicks $63,000.00 
|. nag | keene ee Cero res 18,500.00 
Wet Cas ct de caries 18,500.00 


Mr. B. is responsible for the mechani- 
cal condition of your trucks and other 
equipment in much the same manner as 
the superintendent of motive power of a 
railroad. 

Mr. C. is responsible for the actual 
transportation; receiving, loading, dis- 
patching, and unloading; also personnel. 

You have been primarily responsible 
for the securing of the contracts and 
while it is up to your associates to deliver 
the goods, this business depends in the 
main upon you and your reputation, and 
a great deal depends upon the good will 
that you have gradually built up. 

This business has produced for you and 
your family a splendid income and as 
long as you live, you will keep your hand 
on the throttie as I understand that your 
principal assets are right here in this busi- 
ness and your family is dependent upon 
the income that is produced by this busi- 
ness. 

Would you advise your wife, in the 
event of your death, to loan all of her 
assets to two young men to carry on a 
business which may or may not prove to 
be successful ? 

What would prevent these two young 
men from withdrawing from the business 
and starting a business of their own? 

What would happen to this business if 
they did? 

Do you think that these two young men 
would have the same interest in this busi- 
ness if 63 cents out of every dollar went 
to the interest of some dead hand in the 
business? 

Has your wife or any member of your 
family sufficient business ability so that 
they could step into this business and 
operate it? 

Would it not be a good idea to take 
your wife out of this business at a price 
that you set? 

Wouldn’t it be a wonderful inducement 
to two young and ambitious men to know 
that eventually the business was to be 
theirs; wouldn’t that tie them to you? 

It would be a tragedy to have this 
splendid business disintegrate and fail to 
produce sufficient income for your wife, 
if there was a plan that you could have 
used to prevent it. 

These two young men have worked 
hard to help you put this business across 
and it has been a real effort no doubt to 
have paid for their stock. 

But much as you appreciate their ef- 
forts, it is not at all likely that you would 
like to have their wives drawing divi- 
dends from your efforts. 

In the event of the death of either of 
these young men, you would be compelled 
to attract another man of the same type 
for his duties, and don’t you think it good 
judgment to be able to offer him some 
stock in your business just as you have 
done with Mr. B. and Mr. C.? 

It is suggested that you set a value on 
your holdings first and then arrange with 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company to in- 
sure your life for that amount. 

Do the same with Mr. B. and Mr. C. 

Enter into an agreement with the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company to handle 
all the details so that there will not be 
any hitch in the proceedings. 

Based upon your present valuation of 
stock, which excludes goodwill, the de- 
posits required would be: 


Ann. 
Insured Insurance Age Deposits Kind 
A $63,000 55 $2,906.19 O.L. Dis. 4 
B 18,500 40 445.48 * = 
Cc 18,500 35 374.246 “ = 
$100,000 $3,725.93 


ae) 
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Dunsmore Fixes Quota Of 
Medical Examinations 


W. J. Dunsmore, a twenty-eight year 
old manager of the Equitable Life As- 
Society at 120 Broadway, who 
came here a few years ago from the 
West, and has an agency of fifty full- 
timers, is insistent that agents have a 
required number of medical examinations 
thade each month. His theory is that 
stressing the examinations feature is of 
an importance which is often overlooked 


surance 


in agencies. 

“Get the people examined and the paid 
production will take care of itself,” he 
says. “An not be able to 
write a case a week during a dull period, 
but he 


agent may 


at least can manage to find some 














Biank & S.olier 


DUNSMORE 


WILLIAM J. 


one to be examined. An examination is 

worth money to an agent although he 
: ; : ‘, 

may not recognize this at the time. 


Reasons for Examinations 


Asked to elaborate his reasons for put- 
ting so much emphasis on this feature, 
Dunsmore gave the following reasons: 

1. There is the appeal to a man’s cu- 
riosity. No matter how fit he may be 
feeling a suspicion that possibly all may 
not be right with him physically is 
enough to make him want to find out. 

2. You can challenge a man’s ability 
to pass a physical examination. 

It is giving him information of the 
most vital nature about the subject in 
which he is most interested—his health. 

You are doing this without any ob- 
ligation on his part. 

5. Most men need life insurance and 
once they are examined the prospect is 
60% sold. 

6. The examination affords the agent 
an opportunity to learn a lot about the 
prospect which he did not know. 

7. It advertises the company, 
the policy is not sold. 

8. It puts the agent and the prospect 
on a more friendly footing. 


even if 


A Manager at 25 


Dunsmore has been a manager of the 
Equitable since 1923. He came here 
from the West five years ago and went 
with the Chase National Bank, working 
in the credit department of that insti- 
tution. Later he sold bonds. This led 
to insurance and he joined the agency 
which ‘A. E. Patterson ran at 120 Broad- 
way before the latter went to Chicago. 
Within a year after joining the agency 
Dunsmore*was made manager, succeed- 
ing Patterson. 


At the time the office 


did a business of $5,000,000 a year. Now 
it is going at the rate of $10,000,000, Ulti- 
mately, Dunsmore expects to have a 
$25,000,000 agency with one hundred full- 
time agents. He doesn’t do any broker- 
age business. 

In describing his methods of getting 
men Dunsmore said he had had good 
experience with those who had no pre- 
vious selling experience. Salesmen in 
cther lines often have mannerisms or 
trick selling methods which do not fit 
in with good life insurance salesmanship. 
These mannerisms and tricks ‘have to 
be thrown overboard, he tells them. 
Furthermore, Dunsmore has little faith 
in cold canvassing. Work by appoint- 
ment is most effective, he thinks. 


School Training 


Of the fifty-five men on the staff, 
twenty-six are graduates of the life in- 
surance training school at New York 
University. Dunsmore explained that 
new agents must take the training course 
at the home office school for thirty days 
after they sign a contract with the so- 
ciety. They are also obliged to take a 


preliminary correspondence course and 
some work in psychology. The assistant 
manager works along with an agent in 
the beginning. He sends out about twen- 
ty letters a day and follows them up on 
the telephone with the idea of getting 
an appointment for the agent. In this 
way an agent is gradually broken into 
the business and soon learns to handle 
its details. 

Dunsmore is genuinely enthusiastic 
about New York City and believes that 
it offers greater opportunities to a life 
insurance man than any other place in 
the country. He speaks from experience, 
for he came from a small town in the 
West where there are no tall buildings or 
even trolley cars. Although he has been 
in New York for some time, he still 
views the metropolis with something 
akin to awe and wonder. He says he 
regards New York as a sort of dream- 
city where miracles take place daily. He 
likes to ride in the subway and mingle 
with the crowds just for the thrill it 
gives him, though most native New 
Yorkers prefer to do just the opposite. 
The skyscrapers fascinate him endlessly, 
as do many other of the great city’s 
spectacular features. He says new 
York typifies more than any other city 
the romantic side of business. 





Adverse fortune reveals genius, pros- 
perity hides it—Horace. 


Too Much High Pressure 


The Frank Gannett chain of news- 
papers, some of the most influential jin 
the East, includes the Hartford “Times.” 
Gannett has been the owner of the 
Hartford “Times” only a few months. 
Recently, the paper has been buying in- 
surance and that has been some job be- 
cause the “Times” naturally is eager to 
do business with all the Hartford in- 
surance companies and Hartford agents, 
not caring to offend one group by siv- 
ing its business to another. The in- 
surance was bought of a number of 
agents. 

When it became known that the paper 
was in the market for insurance there 
was a long string of callers from the 
insurance offices, with the result that 
finally one of the chief executives of 
the paper became annoyed and made this 
statement to a successful agent, which 
is offered to readers of The Gold Book 
as containing much meat for thought: 

“We bought from you because you 
came in here like a gentleman and asked 
if you could render us any insurance 
service and you did. We are fed up 
on insurance agents who come in here 
and pound the desk and try to high 
pressure us. It can’t be done. We are 
courteous to all and often listen when 
inside we are turbulene, but we only 
buy from those who approach to help 
us and not just themselves.” 








policies. 








JOHN G. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Board 





In the practice of this underwriting principle are 
applied a varied experience of fifty-seven years, a wide 
choice of policies liberally designed to serve modern 
needs, a reputation for unusually prompt payment of 
claims, and indisputable financial stability. 


The Life Insurance Company 


of Virginia 


Established 1871 


Richmond, Va. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, 


President 








COMPANY sincerely convinced that justice and 
the highest value to policyholders are most 
certainly effected by guaranteed, low-premium 
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Human Interest Sales Of 1928 





By PAUL SPEICHER, Associate Editor, The Insurance Research and Review Service 


To uncover good sales stories is a 
somewhat difficult assignment for any 
life insurance newspaper man for the 
simple reason that as a rule the life in- 
surance man sees nothing dramatic in 
his everyday business of selling protec- 


tion. It is true that sometimes the 
breaks come gcod and sometimes bad, 
4 few sales easy and many sales hard, 


but whether good or bad, easy or hard, 
the average life insurance man evolves 
a philosophy of life in which all sales 
3 ence becomes nothing more than 

a part of the job. 

This inability to see in his own work 
good story material is not peculiar to the 
life insurance man. For all of us, every 
other man’s job always contains the ele- 
ments of fine adventure, but our own 
job always is as dry as dust and as 
commonplace as a flat tire. 


The Miracle of Life Insurance 


However, a really wonderful drama 
swings into action the moment any life 
insurance contract is put into effect. 
Perhaps John C., McNamara, Jr., of 
New York City, did not coin the phrase 
“The Miracle of Life Insurance,” but to 
him goes the credit for sponsoring it, 
and it is a good phrase because the 
operation of life insurance is nothing 
short of a miracle. 

See life insurance at work. Here is 
the country boy who upon some sunny 
afternoon stops his horse in a shady 
corner of the field, listens to an inter- 
view and signs a contract for $2,000. In- 
stantly the miracle of life insurance 
takes place for his benefit and in a home 
office a lien in his name is placed upon 
$2,000. 

At the identical moment a hard-hit- 
ting business man thinks his way 
throuch life insurance and signs an ap- 
plication for $2,000,000. Instantly there 
is beund for him, in his name, the for- 


tune of $2,000,000. 
Real Thrill in Life Insurance Work 


To the man who never has heard of 
life insurance such a story sounds like 
magic, and it is magic, the magic of life 
insurance. 

li you strip from life insurance sales 
work every element of the picturesque 
it will remain, because of its very na- 
ture, thrilling as a ten-reel picture, and 
fascinating as the second act of a new 
mystery play. 

Here are two men, the agent and his 
Prospect. 

They talk together for two. short 
hours, but from that two- hour conver- 
sation a blessing is brought about which 
benefits two generations. 

In this picture, the agent is the cen- 
tral ficure for it is he who initiates the 
service. 

“The best sales stories”—all life in- 
surance sales stories are best sales sto- 


nes—so it is unfair as well as difficult to 
label iny particular stories as “best.” 
The stories selected have been chosen 
because the agent who is the “hero” 
ol each story displayed unusual courage, 
unusial perseverance, unusual sales 
Strate:y, or handled an unusually diffi- 
cult siitation so tactfully that the sale 
Was made. 


A Sale in Worcester, Mass. 


The scene of the first sales story is 
laid ‘» Worcester, Mass. The time was 
a bit r_cold Friday nicht; one of the 


aot of New England nights upon which 
ne poirase “stern and bleak” must have 
been cone 


‘his particular Friday night, P. A. 
", who represents the Provident 


Mut |, needed an application to main- 
tan his consecutive weekly production 
FEC Friday’s work brought no re- 
sult ind finally came going home time, 
vol . Tolman didn’t go home. In- 
stea 


he turned from a downtown res- 


taurant to the home of a prospect, the 
one man upon whom he planned to 
stake his hopes. 

But upon reaching the  prospect’s 
home, he found that the front door re- 
fused to open wider than a crack and 
his only reception was a voice which 
announced, “You can’t see me tonight. 
I am going to church in a few min- 
utes.” 

Back into the cold and snow tramped 
Mr. Tolman, to wait for a downtown 
car. But as he stood waiting for a car, 
his ears and hands and toes tingling 
in the cold, Mr. Tolman resolved by all 
the powers that be that the man he 
had just seen was going to sign an ap- 
plication before midnight. He remem- 
bered that his prospect would also take 
a downtown car, and so Mr. Tolman 
waited on the corner planning to catch 
that same car. 

One car passed, no prospect in sight; 
two cars passed, still the prospect did 
not appear; three, four, five, later and 
later, colder and colder, still Mr. Tol- 
man waited. I contend that never did 
Peter B. Kyne cram into his famous 
“Go Getter” stories of which the “Blue 
Vase” was the granddaddy a more strik- 
ing picture of sales persistence. 

The Interview Is Staged 

Finally the prospect and his wife did 
appear. 

The car was crowded and as the pros- 
pect, his wife and Mr. Tolman hung onto 
the straps. the insurance proposal was 


outlined. The wife said that she under- 
stood it and the husb2nd nodded in 
approval. At the transfer corner they 


all got out and as Mr. Tolman held the 
application against the frost ‘covered 
window of a restaurant, the prospect 
signed it. 

Here was an agent who needed an 
application, needed it so badly to main- 
tain his record that he refused to take 
“No” for an answer, and then followed 
through relentlessly until the applica- 
tion was signed. To wait for a pros- 
pect under the conditions Mr. Tolman 
faced, to stage an interview in a crowded 
street car, and to close the business even 
though it meant signing the application 
against a frozen restaurant window, re- 
quired an abundance, not only of per- 
sistence but of courage. 


Good Sales Strategy 


The second sales story claims space 
not only because its “hero” overcame 
physical difficulties such as were faced 
by Mr. Tolman but because of the 
unique sales strategy he emploved. 

Up in Sydney, N. S., E. F. Burchell 
represents the Canada Life. 

Not long ago Mr. Burchell faced a 
sales situation with which all agents are 
painfully familiar, namely, the case of 
the prospect who refuses to grant an in- 
terview. Again and again Mr. Burchell 
had called upon his prospect, who was 
the manager of a brokerage concern, and 
just as frequently was the interview 
refused. 

The problem was definite—if the care- 
fully-prepared sales presentation could 
be placed before the manager. a sale 
should be the natural result. But how 
to get the sales points before the man- 
ager when he persistently refused to 
listen—this was the problem and it is in 
his solution of it that Mr. Burchell’s 
sale claims entry as one of the best 
sales stories. 


Close by the desk of the manager 
was the desk of a clerk, so close that 
a conversation at the one desk could 
be heard without difficulty at the other 
desk. So Mr. Burchell called to canvass 
the clerk, and sed with the clerk as 
nearly as possible the identical argu- 
ments he had prepared to use with the 
manager. 


Via Clerk to Manager 

Of course, the manager fumbled the 
papers on his nearby desk, but, of course, 
being human he listened. Finally, the 
sale to the clerk was made, the appli- 
cation signed, and with a nod of greet- 
ing to the manager, Mr. Burchell left. 

‘The next morning a telephone call 
from the manager brought Mr. Burchell 
back to the office where an application 
for a substantial amount was signed. 

Here was displayed a bit of excellent 
sales strategy. Frequently agents go to 
great lengths to secure interviews with 
hard-to-reach prospects, spending upon 
the problem much time and money, yet 
through simple strategy Mr. Burchell 
achieved the end almost immediately. 


Out of a Bad Situation 


Frequently sales are made because the 
agent displays quick wit and is able 
to give an apt reply or a telling com- 
parison. These characteristics are en- 
titled to as much recognition as those 
other great qualities of persistence and 
courage in the face of rebuffs. And 
quick wit plays a leading part in the 
next sales story which relates the ad- 
ventures that befell Henry C. Harper, 
who is district manager at Lincoln, 
Neb., for the Mutual Benefit. 

Mr. Harper was working a list of 
farmers, one of whom was chopping 
wood “up the creek.” Stopping his car 
along the road, Mr. Harper followed the 
sound of the axe, arriving finally at the 
spot where the farmer was at work. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Harper had 
started up the wrong side of the creek, 
and found to his dismay that the farmer 
was on one side of the creek, while he 
was on the other. 

Undaunted, Mr. Harper shouted: “1 
am neither a bootlegger nor a deputy 
sheriff. I have come to talk with von 
about some life insurance protection.” 
After the customary “No’s” had been 
answered, the interview got under way 
with Mr. Harper seated on a log on 
one side of the creek and the farmer 
likewise on a log on the other side. 


Slid from a Log Into the Water 


The interview proceeded nicely until 
Mr. Harper attempted to emphasize a 
point with an especially sweeping ges- 
ture, so sweeping that he lost his bal- 
ance and slid from the log into the 
water. 

It was a case of more mud than water. 
Standing knee deep in the stream, shak- 
ing the mud and water from his face, 
Mr. Harper shouted: “Say, if I’m enough 
concerned about the needs of your fam- 
ily to fall into the creek about it vou 
ought to be enough concerned about 
it to sign an application.” 

Mr. Harper’s remark was exactly right, 
duick. pat, and to the point, so much so 
that both men started back to the road 
where the application was signed. 


A Louis Guberman Sale 


The next sales story is an almost un- 
paralleled illustration of the quality of 
perseverance which seems to be a first 
essential for success in field work. It 
also illustrates the same “do or die” 
spirit which was back of Mr. Tolman’s 
street car sale, for it is the story of 
an agent who possessed the fighting te- 
nacity of a bull dog and who refused to 
rive up although hope long since had 

ed. 

Louis Guberman is associated with 
New York City agency of the Union 
Central. One day Inst winter he left 
his office at closing time, with the pros- 
pect card of an uptown druggist in his 
pocket. 

Just after dinner, he entered the drug 
store of his prospect. and in between 
“waiting on the trade” presented to the 
druggist a definite plan which wonld 
provide $100 a month for life to his wife, 


and $25,000 cash upon her death to the 
children. When the cost of the plan was 
given, the druggist threw up his hands 
and terminated the interview. 

Holding on a Minute Longer 

It was Mr. Guberman’s cue. to leave, 
but he didn’t leave. He stayed, and the 
druggist continued waiting on custom- 
ers. 

3ut whenever there was a lull of a few 
minutes, Mr. Guberman would say to 
him, “The profit on five or ‘six prescrip- 
tions a day will give your wife $100 a 
month and your children $25,000 cash.” 

The evening wore on. Still the drug- 
gist kept shaking his head. Still Mr. 
Guberman kept repeating the words, 
“The profit on . . .,” almost as if it 
were a magic formula, At 1:30 o'clock 
the next morning the druggist signed. 

Good sales strategy or poor? Opin- 
ions may differ but the fact remains 
that in a few months Mr. Guberman 
heard that his new policyholder was 
boasting to his friends of his good judg- 
ment in setting up such a fine plan—and 
upon hearing this, Mr. Guberman went 
back and sold him another $25,000. 

Veterans tell us that thousands of 
sales are lost because the agent “leaves 
go” too soon. Indeed, “Hang on another 
minute” has become almost a sales pre- 
cept. 

Mr. Guberman won where hundreds 
of agents would have lost, and left his 
prospect so pleased that in a few months 
he purchased a second $25,000. 

A Story About Dr. Stevenson 

The next sales story is included be- 
cause it describes the direct and cour- 
ageous way in which a lifé insurance 
man handled a very delicate situation, 
the old familiar trouble-maker, “Shall I 
canvass my friends, when I know they 
need more insurance?” Without embar- 
rassment but with courage plus a sin- 
cere desire to serve, this particular life 
insurance man went straight to the heart 
of the “friend” problem—and this is the 
story. 

John A. Stevenson, one of the best 
known insurance man in the country, 
was distressed when he learned last win 
ter that three good friends were evad- 
ing life insurance men, by telling them: 
“John A. Stevenson is my friend and 
takes care of my life insurance for me.” 
The New York City agents, practically 
all of whom know Mr. Stevenson, would 
immediately withdraw upon hearing this 
statement. 

Here were men who needed insurance 
protection, and yet the friendship with 
Mr. Stevenson was denying them the 
opportunity of enjoying the protection 
they needed. Faced by this situation, 
Mr. Stevenson finally decided upon dras- 
tic action. 

One by one, he called each of his 
three friends and asked them to come to 
his office. One by one they came, and 
after Mr. Stevenson had greeted them, 
he called the medical department, ask- 
ing that an examiner be sent up. Then 
turning to the friend, Mr. Stevenson 
said: 

“Don’t be alarmed. The doctor isn’t 
here yet. He is only on the wav here. 
Now, it doesn’t make a bit of difference 
to me whether or not you consent to the 
examination. But of this much I am 
certain, from now on I am not going 
to allow myself to stand between you 
and the life insurance service you need. 
No longer are you going to be denied 
the benefits of modern life insurance 
contracts by telling the good life insur- 
ance men who come to see you that I 
am vour friend.” 

Those who know Dr. Stevenson easily 
can visualize the sincere and earnest 
way in which he must have made this 
statement to his friends. Because such 
situations are delicate many agents are 
tempted to leave them rin on, regardless 
of the fact that should the friend die. 


entire responsibility for the absence of 


adequate insurance protection rests upon 
them. But Dr. Stevenson acted with 
the kind of courage that sives the storv 
a clear title to a place in this record. 
The Closed Door 

George H. Harris, supervisor of field 
service for the Sun Life of Cartada, had 
occasion to visit the office of a friend 
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upon a matter not relating to life in- 
surance. The business concluded, con- 
versation turned to life insurance. 
Whereupon the friend suddenly an- 
nounced: “Well, I’m through buying life 
insurance. I’ve $15,000 of it right now.” 

When he heard this loud-voiced an- 
nouncement, Mr. Harris looked at his 
friend with an expression of alarm, aiid 
placing his fingers upon his lips with a 
precautionary, “Sh-h-h-h-h-h,” walked 
quickly to the door of the private office. 

“Man,” he exclaimed to. his friend, 
“don’t ever, ever say that again as long 
as the door is open. Don’t you realize 
that in your office are employes who 
have the utmost respect for you, men for 
whom you are a model and to whom you 
are almost an ideal. What will these 
men think of you when they hear you 
boast that you are providing Mrs. Smith 
with only $75 or $80 of insurance in- 
come.” 

A sharp edged sword indeed was such 
an answer, appealing immediately to the 
sensitive spot, namely, a man’s pride in 
the high estimation in which others hold 
him. Mr. Harris’ procedure was dra- 
matic, but not impertinent. It was so 
everlastingly human that the friend 
probably will remember the incident as 
long as he lives. 


Around the Corner 


Every day, in and out, up the street 
and back again, two, eight, ten calls a 
day, year after year, meeting men and 
rebuffs, uncovering human needs, stand- 
ing with men on the brink of today 
and like prophets of old, foretelling what 
will happen when the great contingen- 
cies of life break,—surely in such work 
there is high adventure. These so- 
called best sales stories, which after all 
are only typical stories, bring out a few 
of the high spots. 


Non-Existent 
Contingent 
Beneficiary 


The Guardian Life has had several re- 
quests from the field relative to the 
naming of a contingent beneficiary in 
the case of a man and wife with one 
child, and with the expectation of an- 


cther child within a few months. This 
can readily be done, when such a con- 
tingency arises, by answering Question 
10 on the application as follows: 

“To my dear wife Jane Doe (benefi- 
ciary) and in case of her predecease to 
my daughter Mary Doe (contingent 
beneficiary) and to such other children 
born of such* marriage as shall then be 
living, share and share alike.” 

The “Contingent Beneficiary Service 
Call” is an ideal approach during a Pol- 
icyholders’ Month. Forty thousand dol- 
lars of proceeds are exempt from the 
Federal Inheritance Tax where made pay- 
able to “named” ‘beneficiaries. In the 
event of the predecease of the named 
beneficiary, the contingent beneficiaries 
would be spared the shrin'-age via fed- 
eral taxation of any proceeds so received 
up to that amount. 

Your clients will appreciate the serv- 
ice, as the suggestion benefits the heirs. 
Then see the heirs—they may be in- 
surable. 





*In case of a second marriage, where 
Jane Doe is the step-mother of Mary 
Doe, this. would read “born of my mar- 
riage to said Jane Doe.” 


Ordinary Vs. Limited 


The Reliance Life was asked by an 
agent why the Ordinary Life is rec- 
ommended for a man above forty when 
Limited Life rates are nearly the same. 
The company made this reply: 

“Most men buying life insurance be- 
yond age forty, are buying it for the pro- 
tection of their business and their home 
and therefore desire the protection fea- 
ture of the contract more than the sav- 
ings part of it. We have learned from 
experience that the majority of people 
beyond this age buy the Ordinary’ Life 
policies.” 





Two Prominent Insurance Men 


Snapped With The Candidates 
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JAMES J. HOEY AND ALFRED E. 
SMITH 


Insurance men are taking a prominent 
part in the Presidential campaign. Pic- 
tures of two well-known insurance men 
with the candidates are shown on this 
page. They are James J. Hoey of Hoey 


& Ellison, general agents of the Equit- 
able of Iowa, New York City, and James 
Rolph, Jr., mayor of San Francisco, and 
a well-known general insurance man. 

Mr. ‘Hoey managed the Madison 
Square Garden campaign of Al Smith 
four years ago; and was the chief man 
behind the scenes in the preliminaries 
which led up to Smith’s nomination at 
Houston. During the months preceding 
the convention Mr. Hoey personally re- 
ceived 5,000 letters from all parts of the 
country. So well posted was he about 
the turn of events that on the day be- 
fore the nomination he presented to 
Governor Smith a tabular table which 
came within two votes of forecasting the 
resuit. He has been an intimate friend 
of Al Smith for many years. 


Fifth Term as Mayor 


James Rolph, Jr., is serving his fifth 
term as Mayor of San Francisco. The 
term is four years, so that when the 
present one is completed he will have 
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HERBERT HOOVE 
ROLPH 


given twenty years of continuous serv- 
ice as chief executive of the city. 

Rolph is a member of an old San 
Francisco family; was raised and edu- 
cated in San Francisco, and upon reach- 
ing manhood he found his way into the 
importing, exporting and shipping busi- 
ness. He still retains his interest in 
those lines, and, in addition, has found 
other business interests. 

His insurance career commenced in 
1923 when he entered the San Francisco 
general agency of W. B. Swett & Co. 
The firm then became James Rolph, Jr.,- 
W. B. Swett & Co., which was later 
changed to Swett, Rolph & Crawford. 
Rolph retired from active participation 
in the firm some six months ago and on 
July 15 he became senior member of 
the newly organized general agency of 
James Rolph, Jr., Landis & Ellis, which 
succeeded another old firm, Landis & 
Brickell. Incidentally, James Rolph, Jr., 
has been at various times a large buyer 
of life insurance for business reasons. 

When Herbert Hoover went to Cali- 
fornia following his visit to President 
Coolidge at the latter’s Wisconsin sum- 
mer home he was greeted by Mayor 
Rolph and a picture of them is shown on 
this page. 








Thorp’s Posthumous Sales Letters 





Orville Thorp will be missed at the Detroit convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Since the last annual convention Mr. Thorp has passed 
away. For years he was an active figure at these conventions, often spoke from the 
floor and was at one time the association’s president. Mr. Thorp was manager in 
Texas of the Kansas City Life and was about to tour the world when he contracted 
his fatal illness. He had been visiting his agents and some were out of town. To 
those he did not see he wrote a letter which was full of selling ideas and takes on 
an added interest in view of his death soon after writing it. The letter follows: 


Dear Fellow Worker: I regret more 
than I can tell having missed you on my 
trip last week. I took quite a trip over 
East Texas and made a special effort to 
see you. I regret exceedingly that I 
missed you. 

In connection with life insurance work, 
there are four things that you want to 
bear in mind. They are as follows: 

1. A Clean-up Fund. We have to 
have that. Every man ought to provide 
for a clean-up fund, regardless of his 
age or his position. It takes about $2.500 
to do that, therefore, to sell a $2,500 
policy and designate it as a clean-up 
fund is the logical thing to do. If the 
man is under thirty-five, I recommend 
the Endowment at. sixtv-five or the 
Twenty Payment Life. If over thirty- 
five, I recommend Life Paid Up at age 
eighty. 


2. A Debt Cancelling. It will be a 
happy day in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can people when every man arranges to 
bury his debts with him. Let’s bury 
these debts. Let’s arrange for every man 
to cover his debts with life insurance. 
Whatever the debt is, whether it be a 
mortgage on his home, a mortgage on 
his farm, or money due the bank, let’s 
cover it with life insurance. The most 
ideal policy is the Five and Ten Year 
Convertible Term policy payable to the 
mother with the request that she col- 
lect the money and give her check for 
the debt, liquidating it immediately and 
lefting the man bury it with him. 

3. A Monthly Income Contract. The 
most marvelous service that was ever 
sold is income life insurance. We can’t 
present life insurance payable in a lump 
sum to the family that will have the ef- 
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fect that monthly income insurance has 
If there are children in the family, the 
youngest age of which is six or seven, | 
would recommend that you place a pol- 
icy paying the proceeds in 120 months 
certain and as much longer thereaiter as 
the beneficiary may live. Where the 
children are still younger, only a year 
or two old, I would place the policy 
payable for 240 months certain and as 
long thereafter as the beneficiary may 
live. Make this continuous feature jn 
every case attached to the monthly in. 
come contract. You have your rate sheet 
and can easily figure out these rates tor 
either one of these policies for any 
amount you desire. 

I can’t emphasize too much this type 
of insurance. It is the most valuable 
service we offer. It is the only kind of 
insurance that actually insures. Insur- 
ance left in a lump sum does not insure, 
because the beneficiary becomes imme- 
diately a target for every sharpshooter 
in the country, and in your monthly in- 
come service you place more service for 
the money you collect, from 15 to 25% 
more, than you do on any other plan. 
It, therefore, is most urgent that you 
place monthly income life insurance, 
Now, this is going to require a careful 
presentation, It is going to require that 
you get on your toes and don’t be afraid 
to talk life insurance. It is going to re- 
quire that you sell a man a good sub- 
stantial policy. A policy paying $100 per 
month for 120 months is a $12,000 con- 
tract. That’s a very good contract, and 
yet there are literally thousands and 
thousands of such policies that can be 
placed, because the people need such in- 
surance. 

4. An Old-Age Fund. The man who 
carries a clean-up fund, a debt cancel- 
ing fund, and a monthly income fund, 
is also going to provide for himself in 
old age. He is going to provide for him- 
self by arranging a substantial reserve 
which will accumulate on all these con- 
tracts. This reserve fund becomes a spe- 
cial fund to the old man when he is 
sixty-five or seventy years old. He can 
then convert this reserve into a sub- 
stantial income for the rest of his life. 
It makes the most ideal form of old- 
age insurance that we can provide for. 
The family which is fortunate in having 
a father who lives to this ripe old age 
will not particularly need the life insur- 
ance, because they will provide for them- 
selves otherwise. It then comes as a 
God-send to the old man himself. Now, 
we can say and do what we please, but 
we have to provide for old age if we 
make our service complete. ; 

1 am confident that you can write, if 
you will only get on your toes and apply 
yourself, a big volume of fine insurance 
at this time. It takes work to sell life 
insurance. You have to see five people 
every day and carefully canvass them in 
order to win in the life insurance busi- 
ness, Can’t you do that? If you will 
present life insurance to everybody with 
whom you come in contact with a view 
of answering the four propositions above 
set forth and do it enthusiastically, seeing 
five men every day, you will close a sub- 
stantial volume of fine business. Please 
make a special effort to do so. : 

Trusting that you will be successful in 
closing a substantial number of go 
cases at an early date, and with best 
wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Orville Thorp. 





WHERE AGENTS COME FROM 

Four full time agents of the Penn 
Mutual in New Orleans (Dorion Flem- — 
ing agency) were taken from the fol- 
lowing walks of life: j 

James H. Finley was a professional | 
accountant. 

Harold W. Grisamore was in real es | 
tate, real estate loans having been his | 
specialty. 

Lothrop L. Drown changes from cotton | 
to life insurance, he having been a cot 
ton buyer. 

Don A. Wren has been a servant of | 
Uncle Sam, connected with the Unit 
States Shipping Board. 


. 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York) 


PERFORMANCE EXCEEDS ANTICIPATION 


During the first seven months of 1928, this agency achieved: 
A $3,200,000 Month (paid basis) 
A 21% net mortality 
A 98.3% Persistency 
During the same period, the company attained: 
A 10% Increase in Paid Business 
A 43.36% Mortality (1927 Mortality, 47.9%) 


A 5.82% Net Interest Rate (continuation 
of 1927 rate, which led all American Com- 
panies operating in New York State) 


All of which are at least indications of far-reaching potential 
progress in both Agency and Company. 


Serious, ambitious men who would make life insurance a perma- 
nent career in the great city of New York under favorable 
auspices, are invited to write Grant L. Hill, Supt. of Agents. 


The John C. McNamara Organization 


Managers 


Twenty-five Church St. New York 833 Graybar Building 
ie Rector 7500 Lexington 6715 


“Just the Natural Place to do Business” 
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TOWERS OF INTEREST 





Home of The 
C. B. KNIGHT, General Agency 





Home of The 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
New York City () | R Cincinnati, Ohio 























CREED 








small. 





the ties of 
confidence. 











We believe in boosting instead of 
knocking competing companies and 
competing agents. 


We believe that no commission should 
be paid to any person not devoting 
his entire time to the insurance 
business. 


We believe no agency is complete unless properly equipped to improve the selling 
methods of the organization and the training of new men. 


SER'VICE -SPELLS SUCCESS 


RESULTS FOURTEEN YEARS 


1913 | 1927 
$1,944,600___...-_- PAID-FOR _______-- $38,809,341 
15,000,000... _-- IN FORCE ____.___- 245,361,000 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Woolworth Building, New York City 








We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 


We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 


We believe in holding agents by 





satisfaction and 








We believe that rebating and twisting 
are vicious habits that will demoral- 
ize an agent or agency. 


We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
tive, underwriting and in the observ- 
ance of a code of ethics tending to 
uplift the business. 
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Service Service _— Service 


The remarkable record of this agency is due to the service 
offered full time agents and general brokers. 


'!! Time!!! 
The greatest asset of life insurance producers is time. The 


saving of days, hours and even minutes, spells success in 
many insurance men’s experiences. 


To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we have inaugu- 
rated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. It is the big idea 


of this agency to extend this service, on the endorsement of 
those who have been benefited under its operation. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


COME IN AND SEE US 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent Life Dept. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


45 JOHN ST. Telephone, John 3294 NEW YORK 


M. J. HANCEL 


MANAGER 
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James J. Hoey Bennett EL.ison 


HOEY & ELLISON 
LIFE AGENCY, INC. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Lite Insurance Company 
of Inwa | 


for 


Metropolitan New York 
es 


Northern New Jersey | 


99 William Street 
New York 


Telephone H. E. BARDENHEUER 
John 5600 Manager 
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FRASER AGENCY 

















A nnouncing — 


LOWER RATES 


ON 
1-2-3-4-5 & 10 Year 
Term Policies 
ALSO 


Increased Commissions 
On Term Insurance 


Liberal Limits on One Examination 


P. M. FRASER 


General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Main Office 
149 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


3 BRANCH OFFICES 
Uptown Long Island 
1440 BROADWAY 163-18 JAMAICA AVE. 
New York, N. Y. Jamaica, L. I. 


Bridgeport 
Ist NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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REGAN RITES 


O the many energetic field men who look upon their 
work as a semi-professional career—Regan offers 
the proper background and facilities. 


Here co-operation is a live, vibrating force and 
service is indulged in—not boasted of. 


Deferred self-sustaining estates offer an oppor- 
tunity to the real life underwriter for large production. 


Regan Rites ’em. 


Why Not Stop In? 


THE WILLARD REGAN AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 


TELEPHONES: PENNA. 2470-1-2 
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The 100% 


Insurance Newspaper 


You Believe 


—in 100% leather for shoes 

—in a 100% company 

—in a 100% contract 

—in 100% service to clients 

—in 100% remuneration for service 


YOU SHOULD BELIEVE 
—in A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, which has 
for many years been publishing THE GOLD 
BOOK of LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, is no 
less than a 100% weekly insurance news- 
paper interpreting the true spirit of the busi- 
ness. 

You may be a life insurance producer espe- 
cially, and a good one too, and know all 
about your company, its contracts and the 
fitting of these to your clients needs, and 
still be unable to give your clients 100% in- 
surance service. 

For instance, your client might ask you about 
automobile insurance matters which may 
be just as vital to the interests he represents 
as the life insurance proposition you would 
have him consider. 


Maybe he is troubled, as is often the case, by 
a fire insurance problem and needs your 
advice. 

If you are depending on the service given 
by a trade paper covering just one branch of 
the multiple line business of insurance you 
will frequently find that you cannot give your 
clients helpful advice in many vital matters 
confronting him as respects those other lines. 
Thus you adversely affect your standing with 
him. 

On the other hand, having at your disposal 
the information weekly, contained in the col- 
umns of A 100% INSURANCE NEWSPAPER, 
your clients’ questions often of real import- 
ance can be answered to the gain of all con- 
cerned. 














\L 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER in your home or office brings 
to you each week the news of the whole field of insurance. It is 
a fine stimulant to your activities, a constructive force which 
bolsters up the service you want to give, and should be able to give, 
your patrons. 


Readers of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER get 52 issues of the 
paper each year, including 


THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
and 


THE RED BOOK OF FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE SELLING 


And the cost is less than 


SIX CENTS A WEEK—$3 A YEAR 


Originality and NEWS that is NEWS when it’s NEWS are outstand- 
ing features of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. You can well 
afford to supplement what you already read with the service this 
paper offers to going ahead insurance men and women. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
The Eastern Underwriter Building 
110 Fulton Street ' New York 
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There Can Be 


No Progress 


Without Improvement 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new ways, new ideas and 


new plans for the improvement of its service to its representatives and to 
its policyholders. 


In this respect, it has been a pioneer in making many valuable conces- 
sions, both in underwriting rules and in its policy contracts. ce 

As a result of this constant improvement in its service program there 
has naturally followed a remarkable growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany and quite as naturally there has developed a spirit of progress in the 
Home Office and in the field which has won for the Company its distinctive 
title—The Progressive Company. 


A big factor in this notable progress of the Company has been its 
Branch Office plan of Service to Agents and its care in selecting represen- 
tatives. 


The Company has room for more good men. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


HititsMANn Taytor, President Home Orrice, St. Louts 


Life St. Louis. 
Accident . Health Send me your Agency proposal. 


Missouri STATE Lirz INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
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Pioneering 


Progress always requires pioneering. Someone must take the first steps, must lead in 


the exploring of new fields, must “go before and remove obstacles for those who 
follow.” 
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In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, life insurance must seek new ways of serv- 
ice, in addition to extending the old. And so it must have pioneers. The New York 
Life has always recognized this obligation. 
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Many years ago this Company undertook to pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 
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After a long and intensive study of declined cases, it found that special rates could 


be calculated, permitting, with safety, the acceptance of many risks which previously 
had been rejected. 
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On July 1, 1896, the Company issued itsfirst sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been adopted 
by a majority of the larger companies. ; 
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To-day, Nylic Agents are enabled to obtain 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 









5 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK New Home Office Building now being 
>) F erected on the site of the famous 
R DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


old Madison Square Garden 
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THAT THE MEMORY 
AND KINDLINESS 
OF MEN MAY LIVE 














A QUARTER century ago the Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh was founded. Today, this 
Company takes justifiable pride in a 
record of growth unsurpassed in the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies. 
Notable among its achievements during 
this period are the acquisition of three 
hundred ninety-sevyen million dollars of 


Twenty-five years of good public service 


life insurance in force; assets exceeding 
fifty million dollars and more than one 
hundred thousand policy-holders the 
nation over. 


Reliance Life, today, rededicates itself to 
the ideal of good service with gratitude 
for the public confidence its perform- 
ance of the past has inspired. 


The Perfect Protection Policy, introduced by Reli- 
ance Life in 1913, is the accepted criterion of good 
insurance service, an important influence in 
the substantial growth of the Company 


RELIANCE LIFE 














RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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That Indefinable Something 


That quality which enables you to be successful in selling is 
very difficult to define —and it’s individual. Itserves you 
best when you have absolute faith and just 
pride in your cause and are happy 
‘ andsuccessfulin your work. 


Salesmen of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York take pride in their 
service and develop their native powers. 


The Mutual Life is an organization of policyholders—it never had stockholders— 
and its prime purpose and aim is to serve its members. This very definiteness of purpose 


and aim—a principle observed since its beginning in February, 1843—has been and is a 
help to its field people. 


The Company writes all standard forms of insurance and annuities and liberal Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity Benefits. Age limits, 10 to 70. Men and women. Com- 
pany practices are regulated to expedite and facilitate service for its members and for 
those who serve it. It is the “oldest”? company — carrying on business in accordance 
with time-proved principles and with up-to-date methods. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


DaviD F. Houston, President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


GEoRGE K. SARGENT, 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON ROBERT D, LAY 
Chairman of the Board President 
Established 1868 


SIXTY YEARS 


Sixty years ago in 1868 the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America began business under a federal 
charter granted by a special act of Congress—a unique distinc- 

* tion. From the first year, at the end of which only a few millions 
of insurance were in force, the Company has become not only one 
of the twenty-five oldest life insurance companies in America, but 

it is one of the companies having paid the largest amount to policy- 
holders during that period—$115,000,000, and has become one of the 
large companies of the country with 








































Insurance in Force__________---- $300,000,000 
Assets in Excess of________--_---- 53,000,000 











It is now completing sixty years of real service to the public, 
is looking ahead and is viewing the years to come with great enthu- 
siasm and a progressive spirit—there are openings in a few of the 
states in which we are doing business—openings for men of ambi- 
tion, vision and character to properly capitalize the opportunities at 
their disposal. 


Our school for salesmen is brief, practical, and trains SALES- 
MEN who SELL. 


Men who have come with the Company during the past decade 
have done well—they will do better in the coming years—so will 
those who now affiliate with this fine Company—which is OLD, 
but not AGED. 


Our Five Point Complete Protection policy combines in one 
contract life, accident, health, permanent and total disability, 
weekly indemnity. 















































Special Low Rate Policies 
Substandard 
Non-Medical 
Modified Life 


All of the tools with which to carve out a worthwhile success are 
here—are you ABLE. 




















Address 


WALTER E. WEBB, Vice-President 
Home Office 


29 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


A fine OLD Company for ambitious YOUNG men. -_- 
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Prudential Policies 


Every Life Insurance Need 


Meet 


LOW NET COST 


BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


CHARLES A, FOEHL 


Manager New York Ord. Agency 


217 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE 


Manager Brooklyn Ord. Agency 


16 Court St., Brooklyn 


MANHATTAN 


D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
221-227 Fourth Avenue 





JOSEPH P. MERLEHAN, Sup’t 
1841 Broadway 


HENRY SALOMON, Sup’t 
139 East 57th Street 


HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
15-19 East 26th Street 


CHARLES A. EGENOLF, Sup’t 
178 East 85th Street 


THOMAS F. GRADY, Sup’t 
225-241 West 34th Street 


HYMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
217 West 125th Street 


J. CONRAD SCHEIDER, Sup’t 
2050 Amsterdam Avenue 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Sup’t 
East 125th Street and Park Avenue 


CHARLES RITCHIE, Sup’t 
2770 Broadway 


RICHMOND 
HOLGER KLABEL, Sup’t 








Beach Street and Union Place, Stapleton 


STEWART, HENCKEN & WILL, Inc. 
Managers Knickerbocker Ord. Agency 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS, General Agents 


(J. & H. Ord. Agency) 
67 Wall St., New York 


BRONX 
DENIS F. McGILLICUDDY, Sup’t 
391 East 149th Street 


ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
801-813 Westchester Avenue 


JAMES BAKER, Sup’t 
318 E. Kingsbridge Road 


ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
East 170th Street and Sheridan Avenue 


ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
868 East 180th Street 


HARRY I. MYERS, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 


QUEENS 
MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
136-21 Fortieth Avenue, Flushing 


HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 


RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 


CONRAD V. DYKEMAN, Sup’t 





289 Bridge Plaza, North, Long Island City 


PETER LARKIN, Sup’t 
Grand and Mueller Sts., Maspeth 


JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 


115th St. and Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 
Manager Manhattan Ord. Agency 
46 Cedar St., New York 


ANDREW KAKOYANNIS 
Manager Stuyvesant Ord. Agency 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


BROOKLYN 


THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN, Sup’t 
130 Clinton Street 
LUTHER W. POST, Sup’t 
84 Broadway 
WILLIAM L. REGER, Sup’t 
1289-1293 Broadway 


HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 


EARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 


HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
68-72 Pennsylvania Avenue 


GEORGE A. BENNETT, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 


LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
Cypress Avenue and Cornelia Street 


FRANK J. DUGHI, Sup’t 
213-223 Flatbush Avenue 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 





Kings Highway and Coney Island Avenue 


WILLIAM M. HEALY, Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 


GEORGE V. GRIMWADE, Sup’t 
395 Rockaway Avenue 


R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
922-924 Flatbush Avenue 


IGNAZIO SCIACCHITANO, Sup’t 
Broadway, cor. Ellery St. 


Che Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFriELp 
President 


Home Orrice: Newark 
New Jersey 
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MORE AGENTS WANTED! 


entering new states and finding an enthusiastic reception 


| . Jie Judea Life is going ahead with leaps and bounds, | 
being accorded to its ideals and policies. | 


We now desire to add to our agency force and invite life insur- 
ance men to write us for information regarding agency openings. 





WE OFFER SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES! 








Address: Agency Department 


Judea Life Insurance Company 
44 East 23rd Street New York City 
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The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


has been in business for seventy years and during all that time it has adhered 
strictly and faithfully to the purposes of its founders to make of it purely a life 
insuring company. It has resisted the temptation to enter other fields of insur- 
ance because it believes that it can, under its long-observed policy, render more 
efficient and economical service to its patrons. 





The Company recognizes that a limited number of definite needs prompts 
men to buy life insurance, and it has been its constant aim to develop both an 
organization and a service to meet those needs in the most complete and satis- 
factory manner. 


The following specific needs, and the most effective way to meet them, 
have had special attention: 


Income for wife or other dependents; 

Funds for the education of children; 

Cash to pay off mortgages, etc.; 

Cash to pay debts, including administration, last illness and funeral 
expenses, and for family adjustment; 

Cash to pay taxes of all kinds; 

Bequests to hospitals, etc.; 

Birthday, Christmas and other remembrances; 
Funds for old age and retirement; 
Corporation insurance; and 

Partnership insurance. 





THE NORTHWESTERN HOLDS THAT THOSE WHO USE LIFE 
INSURANCE TO MEET ANY OR ALL OF THESE NEEDS, OUGHT TO 
HAVE THE ASSISTANCE AND ADVICE OF AN INTELLIGENT AND 
RESPONSIBLE AGENT AT THE TIME OF THE SALE AND 
THROUGHOUT THE LIFE OF THE POLICY, IF MAXIMUM RE- 
SULTS FROM INSURANCE ARE TO BE PROCURED. 


In consequence, the Northwestern accepts business from none other than 
| its own agents (except legitimate surplus from a regular agent of another com- 
| pany which has its limit on the applicant) ; 

It accepts no business from brokers; 

It does no group or wholesale selling; 


It does not contract with, or license, banks or other corporations, as 
agents. 


The Northwestern considers that practices which differ from the above 
are inconsistent with its theory of business, and, furthermore, it believes 


The loyalty of its agents entitles them to this protection. 





| The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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MATURITY 


HEN the Attna Life In- 

surance Company nailed 
its original shingle over an ob- 
scure doorway, the Forty- 
Niners were still feverish and 
the Civil War was a decade 
away. Men’s hats were a foot 
high and of beaver. Those 
were the days of crinoline, 
bonnet, and basque. 

The Company’s founders 
were moved by no impulsive 
desire to grow great over 
night. They made haste slow- 
ly. Conservatism guided the 
Attna’s creeping days, its first 


steps, and its giant strides of 
later years. Business methods 
that carry even a whisper of 
venture and adventure have 
never found a welcome with 
the Attna. 

An experience of seventy- 
eight years has brought this 
Company to a position of rec- 
ognized dependability. The 
Attna represents a force of 
accumulated resources 
strongly fortified. The Attna 
means security. It means 
solidity. It means— 


Maturity 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


 —, 















































MUMBER FIVE. 325-3 


SUCCESS SERIES 











Advice to wives 
whose busbands don’t save mone 
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Here’s one way 


to help agents succee 


*¥’m confident I shall make good,” says the average 

man who enrolls in our Home Office School for 

Salesmen. *‘I am fortunate in having a wide acquaintance 
in my own city.” 

But when his present list of friends has become ex- 
hausted—what then? 

Must he learn—as so many other salesmen have—that 
a successful life insurance career cannot be built upon 
friends and acquaintances alone—that other means must 
be employed to continually widen his circle of activities? 
Intelligent, discriminating prospecting is the most dif- 

ficult and atthe same time the most important part of any 
salesman’s work. 

In fact, its very importance has induced the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company todevelop several methods 
of helping its men to broaden their acquaintance. Among 
them, National Advertising is outstandingly successful. 


For example, this year more than 43,000,000 printed 
sales messages—an average of more than 140,000 for 
each working day—arebeingdistributed throughtwenty- 
four leading magazines in order to broadcast informa- 
tion about the Phoenix Mutual and its policies. 

As a result, it is not unusual for our salesmen to write, — 
“This man has been reading our advertisements for 
months and I closed him for $10,000 on the first inter- 
view."’ Or for another to report, “‘I like National Ad- 
vertising leads, because the sales are generally made to 
persons whom I have never met and probably would not 
have approached. One sale leads to another and very soon 
I find myself with an entirely new line of prospects.” 

Advertising is making the United States a nation of 
neighbors. And the men in Phoenix Mutual service know 
what it means to be always ‘‘among friends’’. 
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DIVIDE $87,000,000,000 by 62,000,000 


HE answer is $1,403.23—and that, approximately, is the average amount of 

life insurance per person carried in this country—$87,000,000,000 of insurance 
carried by 62,000,000 policyholders. All the stupendous figures given by the life | 
companies simmer down to this comparatively insignificant sum, which at 6% 
yields a yearly income of $84.19. 


There is room for more life insurance business—there is need for it—there is a 
real duty on every agent of every company to double and redouble his efforts to 
sell life insurance. 


And with that $1,400. policy how much real knowledge of ‘insurance does the 
policyholder have? 
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Almost none. 


For it is fundamental that no man is adequately insured without policies totaling 
four or five times his annual income. How many of the average men of this 
country, carrying that $1,400. worth of protection for their families, realize the 
truth of that simple fact? 


Urge your prospects to do a very little simple arithmetic or do it for them. 


There is a tremendous task of education to be carried through by the field forces 
of the life companies before insurance is — it should be for the best interests ~ 
of this whole country. 
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